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PREFACE. 


During  an  appointment  of  five  years  as  an  Adjutant  and 
Instructor  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  I  had  many 
opportunities  to  study  the  difficulties  and  requirements  of 
those  who,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  Sandhurst  train- 
ing, were  yet  most  anxious  to  learn  an  Officer's  duties.  In 
addition,  as  the  Regular  Officer  selected  to  organize  and 
form  the  first  contingents  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  in 
Ireland,  a  country  hitherto  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament 
from  displaying  its  loyalty  by  any  form  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary training,  my  opportunities  for  gaining  the  above 
information  were  quite  unique.  The  majority  of  the 
Officers  and  Cadets  were  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  pertains 
to  a  military  career,  but  were  all  extremely  keen  to  learn, 
which  made  my  task  an  easier  one.  After  passing  some 
hundreds  of  Cadet«  through  the  stages  between  utter  ignor- 
ance of  all  military  work  to  that  of  real  military  efficiency — 
several  of  whom  have  already  been  honoured  for  distin- 
guished service  during  this  campaign  —  and  after 
leaving  seven  healthy  contingents  in  existence  where 
I  found  none,  I  hope  I  may  claim  to  know  what 
is  essential  and  what  unnecessary  to  a  student  of 
minor  Tactics.  My  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  a  book 
suitable  for  the  latter.  There  were  excellent  official  text 
books,  and  numerous  books  written  by  clever  tacticians; 
but  the  former  contained  far  more  knowledge  than  was 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and  six  or  seven  of  these  books 
were  required  by  the  student;  even  then  his  difficulties  were 
not  over,  for  he  had  to  ascertain  what  parts  to  read  and 
what  to  omit.  The  chief  objection  to  most  of  the  latter 
was  expense,  and  that  few,  if  any,  were  ''kindergarten" 
enough.  After  struggling  for  two  years,  without  silccess, 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  difficulty,  I  finally 
grappled  with  the  situation  myself  and  produced,  in  1912, 
''Tactical  'Prep.'  for  Tyros."  The  extraordinary  success 
this  met  with  showed  that  its  principles  supplied  a  long-felt 
want,  and  "  First  Principles  of  Tactics  and  Organisation  " 
is  the  result.  This  has  again  met  with  such  encouraging 
success  as  to  warrant  its  appearance,  after  being  brought 
up-to-date,  as  the  "  War  Edition  of  First  Principles  of 
Tactics  and  Organisation." 


VI  PREFACE 

We  are  at  war  witli  a  nation  which  has  for  many  years 
steadily  prepared  for  a  policy  of  **  Might  is  Right."  All 
that  is  best  in  Germany  has  been  concentrated  on  an 
endeavour  to  make  her  vast  war  machine  as  perfect  as 
possible.  As  the  aggressor  she  also  possessed  the  enormous 
advantage  of  the  initiative,  and  her  super-expert  "spy" 
service  kept  her  well  informed  as  to  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  her  intended  victims.  As  a  consequence  Germany's 
declaration  of  war  found  her  fully  prepared  in  all  details, 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  she  had  secret  advantages  not 
possessed  by  her  enemy.  These  "  surprises  "  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  theories  of  modern  war,  but  have  utterly  failed 
to  have  that  moral  effect  so  counted  on  by  their  originators. 
Huge  transportable  guns,  able  to  demolish  stationary  forts 
with  the  greatest  ease;  enormous  masses  of  artillery,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  other  arms,  and  capable  of  a  reckless  expen- 
diture of  ammunition ;  dozens  of  well-handled  machine  guns, 
where,  theoretically,  their  ammunition  supply  should  have 
been  impossible ;  these  are  only  some  of  the  lessons  taught. 
Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which  these,  and  the 
German  intentions,  were  kept,  and  the  undoubted  bravery 
of  her  troops,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  our  pet 
theory:  "Good  Musketry  and  Individual  Training,"  always 
such  a  characteristic  of  our  Army,  has  not  only  maintained 
its  reputation,  but  in  addition  has  saved  many  a  situation, 
and  more  than  counter-balanced  the  "surprises"  of  the 
enemy.  Good,  straight  and  rapid  shooting,  combined  with 
individual  efficiency,  has  unquestionably  vindicated  its 
superiority  over  mechanical  bravery,  poor  rifle  shooting  and 
"trickery."  Various  circumstances  have,  however,  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  never  contemplated 
by  students  of  minor  Tactics,  and  the  present  state  of 
"Trench  War,"  with  its  resulting  immobility  of  troops, 
must  have  surprised  all  but  the  most  far-seeing  soldiers 
and  those  always  wise  after  the  event.  Opposing  lines  ten 
to  fifty  yards  apart ;  fields  of  fire  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards, 
and  trenches  sited  on  the  reverse  instead  of  forward  slopes 
of  hills,  are  three  revelations  brought  about  by  a  war  in 
which  the  artillery  and  aircraft  have  so  largely  flayed  a 
part.  We  must,  however,  guard  against  relapsing  into  any 
"  fixed  "  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  campaign,  and  must 
remember  that  a  war  of  this  character  will  change  in  prin- 
ciple with  its  seasons.  The  German  "surprises  "  have  been 
sprung  with  little  success,  and  the  cards  are  more  or  less 
on  the  table;  for  the  past  few  months  the  initiative  has 
been  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Entente,"  and  the 
German  preponderance  in  heavy  and  light  artillery  and 
machine  guns  has  passed  for  ever.  With  a  decreasing 
artillery  strength,  and  with  a  considerable  shortage  of 
"  1st  Line  Troops,"  Germany's  plans  for  the  future  conduct 
of    the    campaign    will    probably    undergo    many    changes. 


PRBFACS  Yll 

The  first  phase,  that  from  the  retirement  from  Mons,  pro- 
bably the  most  brilliant  operation  of  any  war,  and  one 
which  only  the  most  highly-trained  army  could  have  accom- 
plished without  disaster,  to  the  advance  to  the  Aisne,  is 
over.  The  second  phase,  that  of  trench  warfare,  has  been 
found  suitable  to  all  sides  during  the  winter  campaign;  but 
it  is  certain  that  a  third,  and  probably  last,  phase  is 
rapidly  approaching,  which  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
minor  Tactics  from  all  taking  part.  For  this  reason  I  have 
dealt  with  minor  problems,  such  as  a  young  Officer  might 
be  called  upon  to  solve,  and  have  given  those  solutions 
which  might  occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  Some  of  them 
may  not  appear  the  best  methods,  but  my  desire  is  to 
encourage  Officers  to  act  quickly,  and  to  realise  that  rapid 
action  and  determined  effort  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
war  than  delay  and  careful  consideration  of  ways  and 
means.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  there  is  far  too 
great  a  tendency  to  adopt  this  second  method.  Originality 
of  thought,  and  of  methods,  providing  the  main  principles 
of  Tactics  are  not  violated,  are  essential  in  a  good  Officer, 
and  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  more  original  the  plan,  if 
otherwise  tactically  sound,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  expected 
by  the  enemy. 

Throughout  the  instruction  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  book  is  written  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  "  Field 
Service  Regulations."  Without  frequent  reference  to  this 
excellent  text  book  much  useful  instruction  will  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  readers  not  to  trouble  to 
remember  "strengths"  of  unite,  etc.  They  are  given  as 
a  general  guide  to  the  size  of  same,  but  are  always  subject 
to  change,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  upon.  For 
tactical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  a  Batta- 
lion of  Infantry  is  roughly  1,000  fighting  men,  a  Company 
200  fighting  men,  etc.  My  object  in  writing  this  book  is  to 
provide  a  certain  knowledge  on  all  subjects  essential  to  an 
Officer  and  Non-Commissioned  Officer  on  active  service^  and 
which  can  be  absorbed  rapidly.  It  will  not  be  served  if  the 
reader  considers  it  necessary  to  learn  the  exact  "  strengths," 
which  can  always  be  found  in  his  "Field  Service  Pocket 
Book  "  when  required,  if  ever. 


J.  L.  Slbeman, 

Major. 


May,  1915. 
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"  Tfie  establishments  of  Units,  etc.,  are  in  accordance  with 
War  Establishments,  1914,  and  every  endeavour  has  been  made 
make  this  book  up-to-date  in  all  respects.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive Policy  of  our  Army  these  cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  such 
changes  as  may  occur  in  materiel  or  Personnel  willlnot  affect  the 
value  of  the  book  for  tactical  instruction." 


DEFINITIONS   AND   TECHNICAL  TERMS. 


TACTICAL. 

Strategy. — The  art  by  which  a  commander  endeavours  to 
fight  under  conditions  favourable  to  him- 
self,  and  unfavourable  to  the  opponent. 

Tactics. — The  art  by  which  a  commander  endeavours  to 
defeat  an  enemy  with  whom  his  strategical 
plans  have  brought  him  in  contact. 

S.A.A. — The  abbreviation  for  "  small  arms  ammunition.' 

Dbpth. — The  space  occupied  by  a  body  of  troops  from  front 
to  rear. 

Distance. — The  space  between  men,  or  bodies  of  troops,  from 
front  to  rear. 

Interval. — The  lateral  space  between  men  or  units,  from 
flank  to  flank. 

To  Deploy. — To  increase  the  frontage  {e.g.,  a  battalion 
changing  from  column  to  line  deploys). 

Rbconnaissanoe. — Searching  for  information  (of  enemy  or 
ground). 

Starting  Point. — Some  position  {e.g.,  a  church,  cross-roads, 
or  other  definite  point),  which  all  troops 
must  be  able  to  reach  by  moving  in  a 
forward  direction. 

G.S.  Wagon. — A  general  service  wagon  {i.e.,  one  capable  of 
being  used  for  any  military  service,  and 
one  easily  packed  for  transportation). 

Screen. — An  extended  line  of  cavalry  which  prevents  the 
enemy's  ravalry  getting  information  of  the 
troops  behind  the  screen. 

To  "Park"  Transport. — To  close  it  up  from  column  of 
route  into  compact,  well-ordered  lines. 

ENGINEERING  DEFINITIONS  AND  TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 

Abatis. — An  obstacle  formed  of  trees,  or  branches  of  trees, 
picketed  to  the  ground,  with  their  points 
t  towards  the  enemy. 


XIV  DEFINITIONS   AND    TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Angle  of  Descent. — The  angle  which  a  tangent  to  the 
trajectory  makes  with  the  line  of  sight  at 
the  point  where  they  intersect. 

Bight. — A  loop  formed  on  a  rope,  the  two  parts  of  which 

lie  alongside  of  one  another. 
Bivouac. — An  encampment  without  tents  or  huts. 

Command. — The  vertical  height  of  the  crest  of  a  work  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  or  above 
the  crest  of  another  work. 

Cover. — Concealment  from  view  or  protection  from  fire,  or 

a  combination  of  both. 
Dead  Ground. — Ground  which  cannot  be  covered  by  fire. 

Enfilade  Fire. — Fire,  the  line  of  which  sweeps  a  target 
from  a  flank. 

Fascine. — A  long  bundle  of  brushwood,  tied  up  tightly,  used 
for  road-making,  revetting,  etc. 

Field  of  Fire. — ^Any  area  of  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
given  body  of  troops,  or  group  of  guns. 

Foreground. — That  portion  of  a  field  of  fire  lying  nearest 
the  origin  of  the  fire. 

Frontal  Fire. — Fire  the  line  of  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  front  of  the  target. 

Gabion. — An  open  cylinder  of  brushwood,  sheet  iron,  etc., 
used  for  revetting- 

Gradient. — ^A  slope  represented  by  a  fraction,  e.g.,  :h,  repre- 
sents a  rise  or  fall  of  one  unit  measured 
vertically  for  every  30  units  measured 
horizontally. 

Head  Cover. — Cover  against  frontal  or  oblique  fire  for  the 
heads  of  men  when  firing. 

Oblique  Fire. — Fire,  the  line  of  which  is  inclined  to  the 

front  of  the  target. 
Overhead    Cover. — Cover    against   projectiles    whose    steep 

angle    of    descent    would    otherwise    enable 

them  to  strike  the  target. 
Relief. — The  length  of  time  that  men  have  to  work  before 

being  relieved,  or  a  party  of  men  who  work. 

or  who  are  on  duty,  for  a  given  length  of 

time. 
Reverse  Fire. — When  the  rear  instead  of  the  front  of  the 

target  is  fired  at. 
Sangar. — A  dry  built  stone  wall,  to  give  protection  against 

rifle  fire. 
Task, — ^The  amount  of  Avork  to  be  executed  by  a  man  during 

a  relief. 
Trench. — An  excavation  which  is  for  use  either  as  a  means 

of  concealment  or  protection,  or  both. 


DEFINITIONS    AND    TECHNICAL    TERMS.  XV 

Traverse. — A  bank  of  earth  erected  to  give  cover  against 
enfilade  fire,  and  to  localise  the  burst  of 
shells.  A  tongue  of  earth  left  projecting  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  of  trench  is  a  traverse. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DEFINITIONS. 

Basin. — A  term  used  to  describe  (a)  a  small  area  of  ground 
surrounded  or  nearly  surrounded  by  hills; 
and  (6)  a  district  drained  by  a  river  and  its 
tributaries,  as  the  "  basin  of  the  Thames." 

Col, — A  depression  between  two  adjacent  mountains  or  hills ; 
or  a  break  in  a  ridge ;  or  the  neck  of  land 
which  connects  an  outlying  feature  with  a 
range  of  mountains  or  hills,  or  with  a  spur. 

Cbest. — The  edge  of  the  top  of  a  hill  or  mountain;  the 
position  at  which  a  gentle  slope  changes  to 
an  abrupt  one;  the  top  of  a  bluff  or  cliff. 

Gorge. — A  rugged  and  deep  ravine. 

Knoll. — A  low  detached  hill. 

Plateau. — An  elevated  plain. 

Saddle. — A  col. 

Spur. — A  projection  from  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain 
running  out  from  the  main  feature. 

Watershed. — A  ridge  of  high  land  separating  two  drainage 
basins;  the  summit  of  land  from  which 
*  water  divides  or  flows  in  two  directions.     A 

watershed  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
highest  points  of  a  chain  of  mountains  or 
range  of  hills. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Bearing. — True  bearing  is  the  angle  a  line  makes  with  the 
true  north  line. 

Contour. — The  representation  of  an  imaginary  line  running 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  same 
height  above  mean  sea-level  throughout  its 
length.  Contours  may  also  be  defined  as 
the  plans  of  the  lines  at  which  a  water 
surface  (of  the  ocean,  for  instance)  would 
intersect  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  it 
raised  successively  by  equal  amounts. 

Fall  of  a  River. — Its  slope,  usually  measured  in  inches  (or 
feet)  per  mile ;  thus  nine  inches  per  mile. 


XVI  DEFINITIONS    AND    TECHNICAL    TERMS, 

Horizontal  Equivalent. — Sometimes  writteii  H.E.,  is  the 
distance  in  plan  between  two  adjacent  con- 
tours measured  in  yards. 

Meridian  or  Meridian  Line. — A  true  north  and  south  line. 

IMagnetic  Meridian. — A  magnetic  north  and  south  line. 

Magnetic  V.^riation. — The  angle  between  the  true  and  the 
magnetic  meridians.  This  is  called  E. 
or  "W.  variation,  according  as  the  magnetic 
N.  is  E.  or  W.  of  the  true  N. 

Orienting  or  Setting  a  map  or  plane-table  is  the  process  of 
placing  the  map  or  plane-table  so  that  the 
north  line  points  north. 

Resection. — A  method  by  which  the  sketcher  determines  his 
position  by  observing  the  bearings  of,  or 
drawing  lines  from,  at  least  two  previously 
fixed  points. 

Vertical  Interval. — Sometimes  written  V.I..  and  always 
given  in  feet,  is  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  adjacent  contours. 


TEN   MILITARY  MAXIMS. 

I. — "  It  is  the  special  province  of  a  good  general  to  over- 
come by  policy  (strategy  and  tactics),  no  less  than  by  the 
Bword." — C^sar. 

II. — "  In  war  everything  is  simple,  but  the  simple  is  the 
most  diflBcult." — Napoleon. 

III. — Give  the  enemy  credit  for  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
for  knowing  more  about  you  than  he  does  in  reality. 

IV. — Errors  of  judgment  may  be  overlooked;  neglect  to 
take  military  precautions  never. 

V. — Do  not  over-extend  a  front;  victory  depends  finally 
on  concentration. 

VI. — No  great  result  can  be  obtained  without  corres- 
ponding risk. 

VII. — Avoid  countermanding  orders.  [Order,  Counter- 
order,  Disorder.] 

VIII. — Feints  must  be  made  in  strength,  or  the  enemy 
will  not  be  deceived. 

IX. — Whatever  you  decide  to  do,  carry  it  out  with  dash 
and  determination. 

X. — Defensive  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  vigorous 
offensive. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 
TACTICS    &    ORGANISATION. 


NOTES    UPON    THE    FIGHTING   TROOPS   AND 
THEIR   CHARACTERISTICS. 


CHAPTER   I. 
CAVALRY. 


Tactical  Suh-division  of  a  Cavalry  'Regiment. 

A  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  headquarters,  consisting  of 
7  oflBcers  and  41  other  ranks  (including  attached),  and  three 
squadrons  (A,  B  and  C),  each  squadron  consisting  of  152 
(including  attached)  N.C.O.'s  and  men  commanded  by  a 
major,  who  has  under  him  a  captain  and  four  subalterns. 
Each  squadron  is  sub-divided  into  four  troops,  each  com- 
manded by  a  subaltern.  Each  troop  is  in  turn  sub-divided 
into  four  sections,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  sergeant,  or 
senior  N.C.O.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  14-15). 

A  cavalry  squadron  is  equivalent  to  an  infantry  company ; 
a  cavalry  troop  to  an  infantry  platoon.  A  cavalry  regiment 
is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  has  an  adjutant 
to  assist  him,  and  possesses  two  machine  guns,  and  the 
necessary  G.S.  wagons,  S.A.A.  carts,  etc.,  similar  to  an 
infantry  battalion. 

The  usual  order  of  march  of  cavalry  on  a  road  is  column 
of  sections  (four  men  abreast). 

A  cavalry  brigade  consists  of  headquarters  and  three 
cavalry  regiments. 

The  1st  Line  Transport  of  a  cavalry  regiment  consists  of : 
One  Maltese  cart  for  medical  equipment,  one  water  cart, 
machine  gun  section  (four  G.S.  limbered  wagons  for  two 
machine  guns,  tripods,  ammunition,  two  sets  of  machine-gun 
pack-saddlery — six  pack  saddles — for  use  with  lead  horses), 
three  S.A.A.  limbered  G.S.  wagons  (one  per  squadron),  three 
G.S.  limbered  wagons  for  tools  and  signalling  gear  (one  per 
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squadron),  six  pack  horses  (two  per  squadron)  for  scouts, 
74  draught  horses,  20  bicycles,  one  G.S.  wagon  for  cooks, 
four  G.S.  wagons  for  baggage,  one  G.S.  wagon  for  raft 
equipment,  and  37  drivers. 

The  train  of  a  cavalry  squadron  consists  of : — One  G.S. 
wagon  for  supplies,  one  G.S.  wagon  for  baggage,  four  heavy 
draught  horses,  and  two  drivers  (from  the  Army  Service 
Corps). 

Tools  carried  in  G.S.  wagons  of  1st  Line  Transport  of  a 
cavalry  regiment : — Shovels  18,  pickaxes  12,  felling  axes 
13,  hand  axes  7,  billhooks  12,  reaping  hooks  36,  folding 
saws  3,  hand  saws  4,  wire  cutters  54,  crowbars  3,  sand-bags 
150,  mauls  3. 

Explosives  carried  by  a  Cavalry  JRegiment:  Guncotton  (in- 
cluding primers),  105  lbs. 

Tactical  Distribution  of  Cavalry. 

For  minor  tactical  duties,  such  as  patrols,  cossack  posts, 
etc.,  a  section  or  half -section  is  a  useful  unit  to  detail.  As 
with  infantry  never,  unless  unavoidable,  detail  bodies  of  men 
(such  as  "  eight  men  to  search  wood  ")  as  this  implies  merely 
eight  soldiers  without  a  leader.  Always  keep  to  tactical 
units  all  of  which  are  under  the  charge  of  officers  or  N.C.O.'s, 
who  can  scientifically  command  them.  Therefore  a  "  Section 
*  A  '  Squadron  XXX.  Lancers  to  search  wood,"  would  imply 
eight  men  and  a  capable  leader,  and  in  addition  would  show 
a  correct  method  of  distribution. 

Cavalry  on  March  with  a  Force  of  all  Arms. 

As  a  general  rule  cavalry  are  too  precious  in  war  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  for  which  cyclists  would  be  equally 
useful.  Therefore,  as  every  battalion  of  infantry  can  be 
taken  to  have  at  least  nine  cyclists,  all  available  cavalry 
should  be  used  for  reconnoitring  and  other  purposes  for 
which  infantry  cannot  be  used,  and  should  precede  the  in- 
fantry by  some  miles,  on  front  and  flank.  The  exact 
distance  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
country ;  but  five  to  six  miles  ahead  to  front  and  flanks  is 
the  usual  distance  in  average  country. 

Cavalry  with  an  outpost  force  are  used  for  reconnoitring 
purposes  and  for  keeping  in  touch  with  other  mounted  troops 
to  front.  Due  economy  should  always  be  exercised  when 
detailing  mounted  troops  for  outpost  duty.  Horses  require 
rest,  and^  on  active  service,  hav^e  usually  quite  enough  to 
do  during  the  day,  without  being  used  for  night  work.  In 
any  case,  cavalry  attached  to  an  outpost  line  can  only  be 
used  during  the   night   for  (a)  Cossack   posts,  (5)  Standing 
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patrols.  A  Cossack  post  is  equivalent  to  an  infantry  group, 
three  to  six  men  under  an  N.C.O.  A  standing  patrol 
consists  of  two  to  eight  mounted  men,  or  cyclists,  under  a 
N.C.O.  Both  are  extremely  valuable  for  watching  the 
principal  approaches,  or  particular  points  where  the  enemy 
could  concentrate  unseen.  Being  halted  they  spare  the 
horses.  The  advantage  conferred  by  the  horse  on  cavalry 
enables  it  to  carry  out  the  following  duties  :  — Effect  surprise ; 
quickly  search  ground ;  rapidly  collect  and  forward  informa- 
tion, and  so  secure  its  main  body  from  surprise ;  screen  the 
movements  of  troops  in  the  rear ;  pursue  the  enemy ;  seize 
important  positions  before  the  infantry  can  reach  them ; 
make  raids  on  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  (usually 
abbreviated  to  L.  of  C),  etc.— (F.S.  Regs.,  page  107.  F.S. 
Regs.,  page  111.) 

Independent  and  Protective  Cavalry. 

Cavalry  allotted  to  a  force  of  all  arms  are  divided  into  two 
main  forces — (1)  protective  (or  divisional)  mounted  troops; 
(2)  independent  cavalry. 

.(I.)  The  role  of  the  former  is  that  of  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  force  it  is  covering,  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
mander of  that  force,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  cavalry  from 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  columns  in  rear,  to 
seize  and  hold  positions  in  front  of  the  slower  moving 
infantry  until  the  latter  can  occupy  them.  It  will  also 
provide  the  mounted  escorts  and  messengers  required  by  the 
commander  of  the  force,  and  will  endeavour  to  keep  touch 
with,  and  assist  if  necessary,  the  independent  cavalry  to 
its  front.  (If  the  latter  duty  be  possible  without  interfering 
with  its  proper  duty,  i.e.,  the  protection  of  the  troops  in 
its  rear.)  The  advanced  screen  of  the  protective  mounted 
troops  must  be  at  least  five  to  six  miles  ahead,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  infantry  advanced  guard  of  the  force  it  is 
covering.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  89-91,  112-116.) 

(II).  The  independent  cavalry  are  detached  for  special 
missions,  such  as  the  obtaining  of  information  regarding  the 
movements  and  dispositions  of  an  enemy,  or  the  topo- 
graphical features  and  resources  of  a  country.  These  duties 
will  often  entail  the  independent  cavalry  operating  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  protective  mounted  troops, 
and  usually  mean  meeting  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  whether  such 
collisions  will  mean  serious  fighting  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
independent  cavalry  to  defeat  the  enemy's  cavalry  before  it 
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can  obtain  information.  Other  circumstances  may  render 
an  action  undesirable.  Tiie  main  principle  for  the  action 
of  the  independent  cavalry  is  the  success  of  the  special 
mission  assigned  to  it,  and  nothing  must  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  duty. 

The  aerial  service  now  renders  efficient  inter-communica- 
tion possible  (under  favourable  circumstances)  between  the 
independent  cavalry  and  the  protective  mounted  troops. 
This  will  enable  the  latter  to  assist  the  former  whenever 
possible.  The  aerial  service  must,  however,  only  be  regarded 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  other  methods  of  communication  (i.e., 
patrols,  mounted  orderlies,  signalling,  etc.),  which  must  also 
be  used. 

Being  independent  of  the  force  in  rear  (i.e.,  not  detailed 
for  its  immediate  protection)  it  can  operate  at  any  distance, 
and  any  direction,  from  the  force  detailing  it. 

Cavalry  in  the  Attack. 

When  close  touch  has  been  established  with  the  enemy,  the 
cavalry  are  usually  posted  on  the  flanks  of  the  attack,  seeking 
to  envelop  those  of  the  enemy;  to  intercept  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  get  round  the  flanks, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  pursuit  when  the 
time  arrives. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  137.) 

Cavalry  in  Defence. 

The  cavalry  in  the  defence  is  usually  used  to  screen  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  position ;  this  is  best  done  by  forming 
a  "  false  front  "  to  deceive  and  delay  the  enemy.  When 
driven  in  they  are  kept  in  rear  of  the  most  exposed  flank, 
or,  if  both  flanks  are  secure,  in  some  position  from  which 
they  could  issue  to  the  counter  attack  quickly  and  to  the 
enemy's  disadvantage. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  147.) 

Cavalry  in  Bear  Guard  Actions. 

Cavalry  in  rear  guard  actions  are  best  used  well  out  on 
both  flanks. 

Cavalry  on  Outpost. 

By  day :  — Keep  them  well  out  in  front  and  flanks.  By 
night :  — Withdraw  behind  outpost  line.  Horses  require  as 
much  rest  as  possible. 

Cavalry  Horses. 
On  active  service  a  cavalry  horse  has  to  carry  increased 
weight,  in  the  shape  of  ammunition,  etc.,  and  yet  has  less 


food,  less  rest,  and  less  attention  than  under  peace  condi- 
tions. Consequently  every  care  must  be  taken  to  give  him 
as  much  of  these  three  desirable  things  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Owing  to  extra  duties  in  connection  with  reconnoitring, 
message  work,  etc.,  the  cavalry  soldier  protecting  an  infantry 
march  of  20  miles  may  have  to  cover  30  to  40  miles  in  the 
same  time.     This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Weapons  of  Cavalry. 

The  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  the  rifle  and  sword. 
Sergeants,  drivers  and  trumpeters  carry  revolvers  instead 
of  rifles.  The  lance  is  carried  in  addition  by  lancer  regi- 
ments. Cavalry  is  therefore  able  to  fight  on  foot  by  fire 
action,  or  on  horse  by  shock  tactics. 

The  Advantages  Cavalry  possess  over  the  other  Arms. 

(1)  Ability  to  gain  and  transmit  information  of  the  enemy 

rapidly. 

(2)  It  can  march  rapidly,  and  be  moved  from  one  position 

to  another  without  fatigue  to  the  men. 

(3)  It  can  cover  long  distances  quickly  and  forestall  the 

enemy,  by  taking  possession  of  important  positions. 

(4)  It  is  fitted  for  fire,  or  shock  tactics. 

(5)  Even  at  the  end  of  a  long  march  the  men  are  not 

unduly  fatigued. 

Disadvantages  of  Cavalry. 

(1)  Horses  rapidly  deteriorate  under    the    fatigue,  short 

rations    and    exposure    of    active  service,  and  are 
extremely  difficult  to  replace. 

(2)  Practically  useless  for  night  operations. 

(3)  Require  good  watering  arrangements  for  camps,  etc. 

(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  14-15.) 

Notes  from  the  German  War. 

The  opportunities  for  cavalry  actions  have  been  few  and 
far  between  during  the  present  war.  In  an  enclosed 
country,  with  wire  fences,  and  with  armoured  motor-cars 
and  mechanical  transport,  the  role  of  cavalry  has  become 
most  difficult. 

In  addition,  the  advent  of  aircraft,  which  travels  faster, 
and  whose  information  is  both  more  accurate  and  more 
rapidly  transmitted,  has  greatly  decreased  the  value  of 
cavalry.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  applies 
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to  the  present  war,  and  the  present  type  of  warfare  only, 
and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  cavalry  will  always 
be  found  essential  to  an  army.  The  importance  of  training 
cavalry  to  fight  on  foot  as  infantrymen  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Owing  to  this  our  cavalry  has  proved  useful 
under  conditions  which  otherwise  would  have  rendered  their 
role  impossible. 


ENGINEERS. 

A  field  company  of  Engineers  consists  of  6  officers,  211 
rank  and  file  (including  attached),  and  76  horses.  It  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  as  in  an  infantry  company,  each 
under  the  command  of  a  subaltern.  A  section  is  generally 
the  unit  detailed  for  minor  operations. 

Tactical  Duties  and  Distribution. 

On  a  march  towards  the  enemy,  Avith  a  column  of  all 
arms,  Engineers  are  usually  with  the  advanced  guard,  to 
clear  roads,  repair  bridges,  destroy  obstacles,  prepare 
watering  arrangements,  etc. 

During,  or  prior  to,  an  Action. 

Engineers  assist  with  improvement  of  communications, 
creation,  demolition  and  removal  of  obstacles,  selection  of 
sites  for,  and  assistance  in  erection  of,  fire  trenches,  direc- 
tion of  working  parties,  strengthening  captured  positions, 
etc.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  18-19.) 

During  a  Betreat  or  Bear  Guard  Action. 

Some  Engineers  should  accompany  the  advanced  guard,  to 
clear  away  any  obstacles  that  might  impede  the  march  of 
its  main  body,  prepare  demolitions,  etc.  The  remainder  of 
the  Engineers  should  be  with  the  rear  guard,  to  create 
obstacles,  to  delay  the  pursuit,  and  complete  demolitions 
previously  prepared  by  Engineers  with  the  advanced  guard. 

First  Line  Transport  of  a  Field  Company  of  Engineers 
consists  of  :  — Two  pontoon  wagons  (carrying  two  pontoons 
and  superstructure),  one  trestle  wagon  (carrying  two  trestles 
and  superstructure),  one  G.S.  wagon  for  technical  stores 
and  baggage,  eight  tool  carts  (two  per  section),  four 
forage  carts  (one  per  section),  one  water  cart,  one  cart  for 
cooks,  33  bicycles  (eight  per  section  and  one  for  head- 
quarters). 

Train: — One   G.S.    wagon   for  supplies. 

(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  18-19,  82,  185,  92,  95.) 


ARTILLERY. 

Tactical  Suh-division  and  Organisation  of  Artillery. 

The  artillery  of  an  army  in  the  fielji  consists  mainly  of 
Field  Artillery  (R.F.A.),  the  bulk  of  which,  in  our  army,  is 
armed  with  the  18-pounder  quick-firing  gun.  The  remainder 
of  our  Field  Artillery  is  armed  with  the  4.5  inch  quick-firing 
howitzer.  In  a  division  of  our  expeditionary  force  there  are 
nine  field  batteries  of  18-pounders,  three  field  batteries  of  4.5- 
inch  howitzers,  and  one  heavy  artillery  battery  (of  four  60-pr. 
B.L.  guns).  In  field  batteries  the  gun  detachments  are 
carried  on  the  carriages. 

There  are  also  Horse  Artillery  (R.H.A.)  batteries  in  a  field 
army,  whose  role  is  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry. 
The  horse  artillery  of  our  army  is  armed  with  a  13-pounder 
quick-firing  gun,  and  the  gun  detachments  are  mounted  on 
horseback.  In  the  cavalry  division  of  our  expeditionary 
force  there  are  four  R.H.A.  batteries. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages 
15—18). 

For  manoeuvre,  a  battery  (horse  or  field)  is  divided  into : — 
(1).  The  firing  battery. 
(2).  The  first  line  wagons. 

The  "  firing  battery  "  consists  of  6  guns  and  6  ammuni- 
tion wagons.  The  wagons  of  the  firing  battery  always  accom- 
pany its  guns. 

The  "  first  line  wagons "  consist  of  6  more  ammunition 
wagons.  These  constitute  the  first  reserve  of  ammunition 
available  for  replenishment,  and  are  kept  some  little  distance 
in  rear  of  their  battery  when  in  action. 

The  battery  is  commanded  by  a  major,  who  has  a  captain 
to  assist  him.  Each  pair  of  guns  (1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6) 
is  termed  a  "  section,"  and  is  commanded  by  a  subaltern. 
Each  section  consists  of  two  sub-sections  each  under  a 
sergeant  (called  No.  1). 

The  usual  order  of  march  is  column  of  route  (i.e.,  each  gun 
followed  by  its  two   wagons). 

The  establishment  of  a  R.H.A.  battery  (War  Establish- 
ment), is  5  officers,  217  rank  and  file  (including  attached), 
and  240  horses,  and  of  a  R.F.A.  battery  5  ofl&cers,  193  rank 
and  file,  and  172  horses.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  15-18). 

In  addition  to  R.H.A.  and  R.F.A.  there  are  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, Garrison  Artillery  and  Mountain  Batteries.  As  these 
are  never  used  for  minor  tactical  operations  they  will  not 
enter  into  the  scope  of  this  book. 

A  brigade  of  Field  Artillery  consists  of  "  Headquarters,"  3 
batteries  and  an  ammunition  column. 
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A  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery  consists  of  "  Headquarters," 
2  batteries  and  an  ammunition  column. 

The  ammunition  column,  in  addition  to  carrying  a  reserve 
of  ammunition  for  18-pounders,  13-pounders  or  4.5-inch 
howitzers,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  carry  a  reserve  of  small 
arm  ammunition. — (S.A.A.). 

Ammunition  of  Horse  and  Field  Artillery. 

The  only  shell  used  with  18-  and  13-pounder  quick-firing 
guns  is  the  shrapnel  shell.  The  former  weighs  171bs.  13ozs., 
and  contains  375  bullets;  the  latter  lllbs.  13ozs.  and  contains 
236  bullets.  In  each  case  the  shell  contains  a  small  bursting 
charge  of  gunpowder,  suflficient  to  open  the  shell,  release  the 
bullets  and  give  enough  smoke  to  allow  the  burst  to  be 
observed.  They  are  provided  with  time  and  percussion  fuses 
(one  fuse  combines  both  functions)  which  can  be  so  regulated 
as  to  burst  the  cylinder  at  any  given  time,  or,  to  burst  only 
on  impact.  The  bursting  charge  is  purposely  so  weak  that 
the  bullets  are  only  just  liberated  and  continue  their  forward 
flight,  opening  out  to  an  ever-increasing  cone.  The  distance 
between  the  burst  of  the  shell  and  where  the  bullets  lose  their 
deadly  velocity,  is  some  200  yards.  For  this  reason,  the  ad- 
vancing lines  of  Infantry  require  to  be  this  distance,  or  more, 
apart  when  under  artillery  tire.  The  extreme  range  of  the 
18-pounder  is  over  6,500  yards. 

Howitzer  and  heavy  batteries,  in  addition  to  shrapnel, 
carry  high  explosive  shell  filled  with  lyddite.  Such  shell 
are  for  use  against  materiel  and  artificial  cover  only.  They 
are  not  suitable  for  use  against  personnel  in  the  open,  owing 
to  the  limited  numbers  of  pieces  into  which  they  break  up 
and  to  the  very  local  effect  caused  by  their  explosion. 

Tactical  Distribution  of  Artillery. 

On  the  March. — With  a  small  force  of  all  arms,  artillery 
is  usually  kept  with  the  main  body,  following  the  first  batta- 
lion or  half  battalion  of  infantry. 

In  Attack. — Artillery  is  usually  placed  in  positions 
selected  by  the  artillery  commander — after  he  receives  orders 
from  the  commander  of  the  troops  as  to  the  general  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  artillery.  These  are  usually  in  rear, 
or  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  advance,  the  choice  depending 
upon  the  guns  being  able  to  bring  effective  fire  against  the 
enemy's  artillery  without  being  exposed  themselves. 

Objects  of  Artillery  Fire. 

Artillery  cannot  force  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  its  own 
destructive  action.     It  is  the  advance  of  the  infantry  alone 


that  is  capable  of  producing  this  result.  To  help  the  infantry 
to  maintain  its  mobility  and  offensive  power  by  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  should  be  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
artillery  tactics. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  14). 

The  primary  objects  of  artillery  fire  should  therefore  be : — 
(1).  To  assist  the  movement  of  its  own  infantry. 
(2).  To  prevent  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 

These  objects  may  be  furthered  by : — 

(1).  Inflicting  losses  on  the  enemy,  and  breaking  down 
his  moral. 

(2).  Destroying  his  materiel  and  preventing  reinforce- 
ment. 
(3).  Reducing  the  resisting  power  of  fortified  localities 
and  rendering  them  more  easy  of  approach. 
It  is  legitimate,  therefore,  to  use  artillery  fire  for  any  of 
these  purposes,  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  towards  the  end 
in  view. 

la  Defence. — The  available  artillery  is  usually  distributed 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  position.  The  main  considera- 
tions governing  this  distribution  are : — 

(a)  Guns  must  be  concealed,  both  from  aircraft  and  the 
front. 

(6)  Single  guns  must  not  be  allotted  to  any  portion  of  a 
position.  Never  less  than  a  section  (an  officer's  com- 
mand). For  small  tactical  duties  a  section  is  verj 
frequently  allotted. 

(c)  Positions  should   enable  guns  to  be  fired  up  to  the 

very  end  of  the  defence. 

(d)  Gun  positions  should  give  full  effect  to  fire  from  them 
and  should  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  range  upon 
(i.e.,  judge   distance  by   gun  fire). 

(e)  They  should  offer  no   difficulties  to  a  retirement. — 

(F.S.  Regs.,  page  142). 

On  Outpost. — Artillery  are  rarely  allotted  to  an  outpost 
line.  If  used  at  all  they  should  command  all  approaches  by 
day,  and  be  withdrawn  well  behind  outpost  line  at  dusk. 

In  Bear  Guard  Actions. — As  the  main  consideration  is  to 
delay  the  pursuit  by  making  the  enemy  deploy  prematurely, 
artillery  are  invaluable,  and  must  take  more  than  ordinary 
risks  to  achieve  this  end.  They  will  usually  do  best  work 
from  flank  positions. 

Escorts. 

Artillery  in  Action  is  defended  by  the  troops  near  it.  If, 
however,  it  is  detached  for  any  particular  purpose,  an  escort 
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must  accompany  it.  This  is  best  provided  by  cavalry,  or 
mounted  infantry,  but  if  none  are  available,  infantry  must 
be  detailed.  (Half  company  of  mounted  infantry  or  half  to 
one  company  of  infantry  is  usually  sufficient  for  this  duty, 
unless  circumstances  demand  that  the  battery  be  placed  in 
a  dangerous  position).  This  escort  must  not  keep  too  close 
to  the  guns,  or  directly  in  rear,  but  should  protect  them 
from  a  flank. 

Kinds  of  Artillery  Fire. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  artillery  fire  :  — 

(1)  Frontal  Fire. — When  the  line  of  fire  is  perpendicular 

to  the  front  of  target. 

(2)  Oblique  Fire. — When   it  is   inclined  to  the   front  of 
target. 

(3)  Enfilade  Fire. — When  it  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to 

the  front  of  target. 

(4)  Beverse  Fire. — When  the  rear  instead  of  the  front 

of  the  target  is  aimed  at. 

(5)  Indirect  Fire. — When  the  target  cannot  be  seen,  and 

guns  are  aimed  by  means  of  calculations,  from  map, 
or  by  bearings.  (Learn  carefully  pages  14  to  18, 
F.S.  Regulations.) 


INFANTRY. 

Tactical  Sub-divisions  of  Infantry 

An  infantry  regiment  consists  of  two  or  more  Regular 
Battalions,  one,  or  more  Special  Reserve  Battalions,  and  a 
varying  number  of  Service  and  Territorial  Battalions. 
CJonsequently  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  a  "regiment"  of 
infantry  when  referring  to  a  battalion.  This  is  a  mistake 
very  frequently  made. 

A.  battalion  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
has  the  "second-in-command"  and  an  adjutant  to  assist 
him.  It  consists  of  "Headquarters"  (i.e.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  sergeant-major  and 
76  rank  and  file,  including  attached,  as  orderly-room 
clerks,  etc.  In  addition  there  is  a  machine  gun  section  and 
four  companies.  The  battalion  at  war  strength  is  1,000, 
and  is  divided  into  two  half-battalions — A  and  B  Companies 
right  half,  C  and  D  left  half.  Each  company  is  227  strong, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  major  or  senior  captain,  who  has 
a  junior  captain  to  assist  him ;  the  company  is  divided  into 
four  platoons,  each  commanded  by  a  subaltern ;  these  in  turn 
are  each  divided  into  four  sections  under  N.C.O.'e. 
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Order  of  March. 

Except  when  in  action  infantry  should  always  march  on  as 
broad  a  front  as  possible.  Its  normal  order  of  march  is 
column  of  fours,  4  men  abreast,  owing  to  its  suitability  for 
marching  on  roads. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  48.) 

Transport  of  an  Infantry  Battalion. 

This  is  divided  into  two  portions,  viz. : — the  first  line  trans- 
port carrying  all  the  essentials  for  the  immediate  wants  of  a 
battalion  in  action :  and  the  train  containing  the  remaining 
necessaries,  and  less  important  articles — so  far  as  the  battle 
itself  is  concerned.  The  latter  may  remain  with  the  batta- 
lion when  action  is  not  imminent;  but  is  left  grouped  with 
that  of  other  units,  well  in  rear,  when  action  is  at  all 
probable.  The  exact  distributions  of  the  1st  Line  and  train 
are  as  follow  : — 

1st  Line  Transport. 

Seven  S.A.A.  (small  arms  ammunition),  two-horsed  lim- 
bered wagons — ^five  containing  rifle  ammunition,  and  the  re- 
maining two  ammunition  for  the  four  machine  guns.  (In 
addition  3,500  rounds  are  carried  in  the  machine  gun  carts 
for  each  machine  gun.)  Each  S.A.A.  wagon  carries  16  boxes 
of  ammunition,  each  of  which  contains  1,000  rounds.  This  is 
in  addition  to  that  carried  on  the  company  pack  animals, 
and  the  120  rounds  on  the  soldier.  An  additional  S.A.A. 
wagon  wiU  be  added  for  every  extra  pair  of  machine  guns, 
if  supplied. 

Eight  Pack  Animals  (two  per  company),  each  carrying 
two  boxes  of  S.A.A.  These  follow  directly  in  rear  of  each 
company,  and  go  with  their  companies,  if  detached  for  any 
purpose. 

Two  limbered  G.S.  wagons,  carrying  entrenching  tools, 
etc.  (each  carrying  38  picks,  55  shovels,  1  set  farrier's  tools, 
3  signalling  panniers,  8  felling  axes). 

One  Maltese  Cart,  carrying  medical  stores  for  the  Medical 
Ofl&cer. 

One  Officers'  Mess  Cart,  carrying  officers'  stores. 

A  Limhered  G.S.  Wagon  for  every  pair  of  machine  guns 
of  Battalion.  (If  four  guns  are  issued  two  wagons  will  be 
required.) 

Two  Water  Carts. 

Four  Travelling  Kitchens  (one  per  company). 

Nine  Bicycles,  for  inter-communication  purposes  (one  for 
headquarters  and  two  per  company). — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages 
30,  48,  57.) 
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The  Train  of  an  Infantry  Battalion. 
(Formerly  called  2nd  Line  Transport.; 

This  consists  of  four  G.S.  wagons  (four  horses)  for  baggage, 
stores  and  supplies. 

Total  of  1st  Line  Transport  and  Train. — 25  vehicles,  26 
drivers,  26  draught  horses,  8  heavy  draught  and  9  pack  cobs. 

Infantry  possesses  the  following  advantages  over  the  other 
arms : — 

(1).  It  can  advance  and  fight  over  any  kind  of  ground. 
(2).  It  can  manoeuvre  and  fight  at  night. 
(3).  It  can  fire  rapidly,  and  concentrate  fire  rapidly. 
(4).  It  can  fight  at  long  or  short  distance. 
(5).  It  can  fight  with  rifle  fire,  or  with  bayonets. 
(6).  It  can  manage  with  less  water,  for  camps,  etc.,  and 
consequently  is  more  easily  provided  for. 

(7).  It   finds  cover  and  concealment   more  readily. 
The  disadvantages  are  : — 

(1).  The  infantryman  arrives  at  the  end  of  a  long  march 

far  more  fatigued  than  the  artillery  or  cavalrj^man. 
(2).  Infantry  cannot  march  more  than  a  certain  distance 

in  a  day  without  the  fatigue  decreasing  his  offensive 

powers — (as  a  maximum,  30  miles). 
(3).  Compared  with  the  other  arms,  it  is  slow. 

Modern  arms  have  conferred  great  advantages  upon  the 
infantry.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  principal 
arm  of  the  service,  so  far  as  the  decisive  results  of  battle 
are  concerned,  as  no  battle  can  be  won  without  hand  to  hand 
encounter.  It  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
able  to  act  independently  of  the  other  arms. 


Tactical  Distribution  of  Infantry. 

Attack  and  Defence. — In  both  attack  and  defence,  infantry 
are  divided  into  four  main  bodies. 

(1).  Firing   Line. — Composed    of    those    men    to    whom 

definite  objectives,  or  targets  can  be  given. 
(2).    Supports. — Those  who  follow,  or  remain  behind,  the 

firing  line  until  required  to  reinforce  it. 
(3).  Local  Reserves. — Those  who  follow,  or  remain  behind, 
the  supports  to  ultimately  reinforce  firing  line. 
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(4).  General  Beserve. — Practically  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
force  kept  in  hand,  under  the  personal  direction  ot 
the  officer  commanding,   to  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  mistakes :  or  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking 
advantage  of  mistakes  made  by  their  opponents. — 
(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  135-140.) 
In  the  attack  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  are  generally  some  200  to  300 
yards  apart  when  they  come  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  build  up  the  first  line  as  required  by  circum- 
stances.    The  General  Reserve  is  kept  in  that  position,  from 
which  it  can  best  fulfil  its  duties. 

In  the  Defence,  the  supports  are  generally  only  a  short 
distance  in  rear  of  firing  line.  The  local  reserves  are  behind 
supports.  The  duty  of  the  supports  is  to  reinforce  the  firing 
line;  the  duty  of  local  reserves  is  to  make  local  counter- 
attacks when  the  enemy  assaults  the  position  with  bayonets. 
The  general  reserve  is  kept  in  some  position  from  which  it 
can  rapidly  deliver  a  counter  attack :  or  in  rear  of  a  weak 
flank.  Wherever  it  is,  its  duty  is  that  of  delivering  a  counter 
attack,  as  a  purely  passive  defence  is  useless. — (F.S.  Regs., 
pages  141-146.) 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  give  fixed  distances,  fixed 
positions,  or  fixed  dispositions,  for  any  tactical  operation. 
All  will  so  entirely  depend  on — (1)  The  end  in  view.  (2)  The 
nature  and  topography  of  the  country.  (3)  The  respective 
strengths.  (4)  The  enemy's  dispositions.  As  a  general 
guide,  the  usual  distances,  etc.,  will  be  given,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  such  are  not  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  should 
the  circumstances  not  lend  themselves  to  the  same. 
(Read  carefully  pages  131  to  150  F.S.  Regulations.) 

Infantry  in  Advanced  Guards. 

In  an  enemj^'s  country  the  march  of  all  bodies  of  troops 
must  be  protected  by  detachments  thrown  out  in  front,  rear, 
and  frequently  on  the  flanks  of  their  march.  Such  are  known 
as  advanced,  rear  and  flank  guards. 

From  front  to  rear  infantry  in  an  advanced  guard  is  divided 
into  vanguard  and  main  guard,  preceding  one  another,  and 
the  main  body.  The  distance  between  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  force,  nature  of  the  country,  etc.,  but  in  all 
cases  these  distances  increase  from  front  to  rear.  For 
example  the  point  might  be  200  yards  from  the  vanguard, 
the  vanguard  400  yards  from  the  main  guard  and  the  main 
guard  800  yards  from  the  main  body,  for  an  advanced  guard 
of  a  small  force.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  179,  and  91—94). 

Whatever  the  size  of  and  the  distance  occupied  by  the 
force  furnishing  the  advanced  guard,   the  latter   must  be 
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suflBciently  strong,  and  be  in  sufl&cient  depth  (i.e.,  distance 
from  front  to  rear)  to  fulfil  the  following  requirements : — 

(a)  To  drive  off  small  parties  of  the  enemy. 

(6)  To  prevent  the  march  of  the  main  body  from  being 
delayed. 

(c)  If  it  encounters  a  large  force  of  the  enemy    to  be 

able  to  keep  it  in  check  while  the  main  body  pre- 
pares for  action. 

(d)  When   the  enemy  is  met,   to  assist  the  cavalry  to 

obtain  information  as  to  his  strength,  etc. 
(Read  carefully  pages  88  to  94,  F.S.  Regulations.) 

Infantry  in  Bear  Guards. 
Rear  guards  may  be  either : — 

(A)  Bear  Guard  to  a  force  advancing. — in  this  case  it  is 
divided  from  front  to  rear,  into  main  guard  and  rear  party. 
The  duty  of  this  rear  guard  is  to  (1)  protect  the  rear  of  the 
column.  (2)  Collect  stragglers.  (3)  Protect  any  transport 
which  may  be  in  its  charge.  Its  strength  can  be  proportion- 
ately small,  sometimes  ^  to  i  of  the  size  of  the  advanced 
guard.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  94—98,  184). 

{B)  Bear  Guard  to  a  force  retreating. — As  a  general  rule 
it  is  this  form  of  rear  guard  which  is  usually  dealt  with  in 
tactical  operations.  The  role  of  {A)  in  civilised  warfare  is 
purely  a  passive  one,  the  role  of  (J3)  an  active  one,  and  the 
most  diflBcult  operation  a  commander  can  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  strength  of  such  a  rear  guard  may  vary 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  force,  and  will  depend 
upon  (1)  The  strength  and  character  of  the  pursuit.  (2)  The 
nature  of  the  country.     (3)  The  moral  of  the  retiring  force. 

A  rear  guard  action  is  one  which  requires  the  assistance  of 
all  arms  (by  which  is  always  meant  artillery,  cavalry  and 
infantry). 

It  differs  from  any  other  in  the  following  ways :  — 

(1)  Every  minute  the  rear  guard  halts  in  a  position,  it 
finds  its  main  body  getting  further  away,  and  consequently 
its  position  becoming  the  more  insecure. 

Yet  the  duty  of  its  commander  is  (a)  To  impede  the  enemy's 
advance  by  every  means  in  his  power,  (b)  To  keep  him 
sufficiently  far  behind  to  prevent  him  shelling  the  main  body. 
These  tasks  cannot  be  performed  without  risk  in  proportion 
to  the  gain.  The  enemy  must  be  held  back,  yet  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  so  close  to  the  rear  guard  as  to  prevent 
its  retiring  to  its  next  position,  or  as  to  allow  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  artillery  to  get  round  the  flanks  and  between  it 
and  the  main  body. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  154-5.) 
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It  therefore  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations 
of  war. 

(2)  Another  diflFerence  is  that  a  rear  guard  commander 
usually  has  no  intention  of  making  a  decisive  counter  attack, 
and  may  therefore  place  practically  the  whole  of  his  available 
strength  in  the  firing  line  from  the  commencement. 

His  general  reserve  may  be  quite  small. 

Action  of  Bear  Guard. 
If  the  enemy's  pursuit  has  not  reached  the  rear  guard, 
the  latter  will  follow  its  main  body  in  the  following  order :  — 

(1)  Main  guard  to  hold  back  the  enemy  at  all  costs.  To 
prevent  its  flanks  from  being  turned,  the  positions  will  have 
to  be  in  some  length.  For  this  reason  artillery  are  useful  on 
the  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  rear  party  vill  usually 
retire  on  the  flanks  when  obliged  to. 

(2)  Rear  party  (which  should  be  composed  of  all  available 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry)  spread  out  and  watching  all 
the  roads  and  country  for  at  least  five  miles  to  the  rear  and 
flanks  over  which  the  enemy  could  come.  The  first  party  to 
arrive  would  be  the  enemy's  cavalry.  This  the  rear  party 
would  hold  up  until  forced  to  retire  upon  its  main  guard. 

When  obliged  to  retire,  a  moment  for  which  no  definite 
ruling  can  be  given  (but  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty, 
usually  means  when  the  enemy  has  deployed,  and  threatens 
to  carry  home  his  attack),  the  rear  guard  falls  back  by  the 
successive  retirement  of  its  various  units.  "When  the  first 
position  is  occupied  a  capable  officer  will  have  been  sent  back 
to  select  another  position  in  rear.  This  the  retiring  units 
will  occupy,  and  cover  the  remainder  of  the  rear  guard  when 
it  leaves  the  first  position. 

So  a  rear  guard  action  is  conducted  by  retirements  from 
position  to  position,  each  being  carefully  selected  for  the 
object  in  view,  each  retirement  being  conducted  not  a 
moment  too  soon  or  too  late ;  the  distance  between  the  rear 
guard  and  its  main  body  should  not  be  dangerously  close 
or  long ;  the  successive  positions,  if  possible,  should  be  chosen 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  force  the  enemy  to  resume  his 
ordinary  marching  formation ;  in  fact,  everything  is  done 
which  might  delay  him  without  endangering  the  rear  guard. 
(Read  carefully  pages  95  to  98,  F.S.  Regulations.) 

Infantry  in  Flank  Guards. 

A  flank  guard  is  divided  into  main  guard  and  flanking 
party.  If  of  sufficient  strength,  it  may  also  require  small 
advanced  and  rear  guards.  With  a  small  flank  guard,  scouts 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose. 
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The  flank  guard's  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  an  advanced 
guard,  except  that  it  has  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  its 
main  body  from  flank  attacks.  Consequently,  the  flanking 
party  marches  on  the  enemy's  flank  of  its  main  guard,  the 
exact  distance  to  the  flank  depending  on  exactly  the  same 
considerations  as  that  of  the  advanced  guards. — (F.S.  Regs., 
pages  94-180.) 

A  flank  guard  may  either  be  required  to  advance  parallel 
to  the  main  body,  or  to  occupy,  and  remain  in  certain  posi- 
tions until  the  main  body  has  passed  them.  The  main 
principle  is  that  all  ground  in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  which 
the  enemy  could  hold,  should  be  searched  by  scouts  of  the 
advanced  or  flank  guard  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  within  effective  range  of  such  positions. 

In  all  cases  (i.e.,  in  advanced,  rear,  and  flank  guards, 
attack  and  defence),  scouts  should  precede  all  advances. 

(Read  carefully  page  94  F.S.  Regulations.) 

Infantry  on  Outpost. 

From  front  to  rear  infantry  on  outpost  is  divided  into 
groups  (finding  sentries),  piquets,  supports  and  reserves. 
The  sentries  can  be  single  or  double.  If  double,  the  men 
stand  within  whispering  distance  of  each  other. 

If  the  country  is  close,  or  special  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, double  sentries  are  advantageous,  in  that  they  give  the 
men  more  confidence,  and  are  less  likely  to  give  false  alarms. 
If  men  are  scarce,  then  single  sentries  only  can  be  provided. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  groups  and  the  enemy  at  night, 
except  the  reconnoitring  patrols  (except  in  some  cases 
when  standing  patrols  of  cavalry  or  infantry  are  out  to  the 
front).  Circumstances  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  place 
sentries  at  a  short  distance  from  their  group,  but  to  avoid 
unnecessary  movement,  sentries  should  be  with  their  groups 
whenever  possible. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  88,  98-111,  179.) 

Groups. — A  "  group  "  sentry  post  consists  of  3  to  6  men 
under  a  N.C.O.  It  is  furnished  from  a  piquet  in  rear,  and 
relieved  every  8  or  12  hours.  Those  men  of  the  group  not 
on  sentry  duty  lie  down  and  sleep,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
remove  their  accoutrements  or  loosen  belts,  etc.,  and  must 
be  ready  for  instant  action.  A  "  group  "  may  be  any 
distance  up  to  2(X)  yards  from  it«  piquet,  in  order  to  give 
timely  warning  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and  will  retire 
upon  the  piquet  line  should  the  enemy  attack,  after  making 
sure  it  is  prepared  to  receive  it,  unless  the  circumstances 
demand  that  the  "  groups  "  must  hold  their  ground  at  all 
costs. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  106-7.) 
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Piquets. — The  line  occupied  by  the  piquets  generally  is  the 
line  to  be  occupied  by  the  main  body  in  the  event  of  attack. 
Consequently  all  piquets  will  entrench  immediately  upon 
taking  up  their  positions  and  make  their  positions  as  strong 
as  possible.  No  definite  distance  from  the  main  body  can  be 
given  for  the  piquet  line,  but  it  must  be  within  2,000  yards 
of  any  position  from  whicn  the  enemy  could  open  "  effective  " 
artillery  fire  on  the  camp,  viz.,  4,000  yards. 

Naturally  there  can  be  no  thought  of  retirement  by  the 
piquet  line.  However  hard  pressed  it  must  hold  on  until 
reinforced  by  the  supports  and  reserves  in  rear. 

A  platoon  forms  a  convenient  piquet  on  service.  Taking 
its  strength  as  being  50  N.C.O.'s  and  men  it  can  find  the 
following  duties  : — Two  double  sentry  groups  =  2  N.C.O.'s  and 
12  men;  1  sentry  over  arms  (3  reliefs)  =  1  N.C.O.  and  3  men. 
Reconnoitring  oatrols  (3  reliefs).  3  N.C.O.'s  and  18  men. 
Total,  6  N.C.O.'s  and  33  men.  (Some  of  these  will 
always  be  with  the  piquet.)  The  remaining  men  remain 
with  the  piquet,  and  can  be  utilised  for  other  duties :  patrols, 
messengers,  cook,  entrenching,  etc.  To  calculate  roughly 
how  many  duties  any  small  body  of  men  can  provide,  remem- 
ber there  should  be  three  times  the  number  of  men  on  duty 
at  any  one  particular  time. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  105-106.) 

If  men  are  scarce,  or  it  is  considered  necessary  to  have 
more  men  with  the  piquet,  the  sentry  groups  could  be 
reduced  to  single  sentries  (i.e.,  1  N.C.O.  and  3  men  each). 

Whenever  possible  the  reconnoitring  patrol  should  consist 
of  1  N.C.O.  and  6  men  (3  reliefs,  3  N.C.O.'s  and  18  men). 

Supports. — Some  distance  in  rear  of  the  piquet  line  are 
the  "  supports  "  (generally  400  to  800  yards  away).  The  sup- 
ports equal  in  strength  the  whole  of  the  sentry  groups  and 
piquets  {i.e.,  half  the  outpost  force  is  used  for  piquets,  half 
for  supports).  If  possible,  the  supports  take  up  a  position 
in  rear  between  their  respective  piquets  from  where  they  can 
easily  reinforce  either,  or  both,  if  necessary.  The  supports 
will  furnish  a  sentry  over  arms  (1  N.C.O.  and  3  men)  to  watch 
for  signals  from  the  piquet  line. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  104.) 

Reserve. — This  is  a  force  detailed  for  reinforcing  the  out- 
post line,  if  attacked,  but  is  generally  permitted  to  remain 
in  camp  until  required.  By  night  the  men,  as  with  the  sup- 
ports, piquets,  and  groups,  keep  on  their  accoutrements  in 
readiness  for  instant  action.  Its  strength  is  approximately 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  piquet  and  supporting  lines. 

Detached  Posts. — Detached  posts  are  a  source  of  weakness 
and  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  or  only  used  to  hold 
advanced  positions  that  cannot  be  includea  in  the  piquet 
line,  and  yet  would  prove  advantageous  to  an  enemy. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  107-9.) 
p.p.  c 
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^  Covering  Party. — This  is  a  most  important  body.  The 
/  initial  advance  of  the  outpost  troops  to  the  piquet  line  is 
f  covered  by  a  party,  usually  found  from  the  proposed  sup- 
ports, called  the  ''covering  party."  This  party  usually 
works  in  groups  and  proceeds  well  out  to  front  of  the 
ultimate  piquet  line  {i.e.,  to  a  position  from  which  it  can 
cover,  and  protect  the  troops  in  rear).  It  is  not  withdrawn 
until  all  arrangements  have  been  carefully  made  for  the 
secure  defence  of  the  piquet  line,  when  it  will  rejoin  the 
supports  in  rear.— (F.S.  Regs.,  page  104).  A  platoon  forms 
an  effective  covering  party  to  a  company.  ^ 

Problems  dealing  with  the  service  of  protection  must  fre- 
quently fall  to  the  lot  of  a  junior  officer  on  service,  and  in 
examinations.  Consequently  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
many  details  must  be  acquired,  and  perhaps  more  attention 
be  paid  to  the  principles  of  advanced,  flank,  rear  guards  and 
outposts  than  the  remaining  subjects. 

(Read  carefully  pages  98  to  111  F.S.  Regulations). 

Machine  Guns. 

The  presence  of  machine  guns  Avith  each  battalion  must 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  only  in  examinations  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of :  on  active  service  they  are 
found  too  useful  to  forget. 

The  Germans  being  so  abundantly  supplied  with  machine 
guns,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  our  battalions'  estab-. 
lishment.  Although  not  officially  notified,  each  battalion 
will  probably  have  additional  machine  guns  in  the  future. 

During  an  engagement  the  machine  guns  of  a  brigade 
remain  in  support  of  their  units,  or  can  be  often  advan- 
tageously massed  together  for  action.  It  is  found  that  by 
massing  them,  greater  fire  effect,  better  fire  discipline,  and 
better  work  can  be  done,  than  by  permitting  the  machine 
guns  of  each  battalion  to  work  separately. — (F.S.  Regs., 
pages  20,  102,  136,  147,  180.) 

If,  however,  dealing  with  a  small  force,  no  instructions  are 
received  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  machine  guns,  they  should 
certainly  be  used  to  help  forward  the  tactical  scheme  upon 
which  the  battalion  is  engaged.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  them  handy  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
capable  of  being  rapidly  brought  into  action  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised. 

The  chief  uses  are:  — 

In  Attack. — [^a)  To  cover  the  advance  of  the  battalion. 

(6)  To  take  advantage  of  indiscretions  of  the  enemy  (ex- 
posure of  his  artillery,  infantry  or  cavalry). 

(c)  To  hold  positions  that  have  been  captured. 
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In  Defence. — (a)  To  command  any  defiles  through  which  an 
enemy  could  come.  In  a  military  sense,  a  defile  is  anything 
which  contracts  the  front  of  a  body  of  troops,  a  bridge,  exit 
from  wood,  ford,  gateway,  etc. 

(h)  To  defend  weak  points  of  the  position, 
(c)  To  assist  in  the  repulse  of  the  assault. 
Every  pair  of  machine  guns  of  a  battalion  has  a  gun  crew  of 
one  officer,  and  17  other  ranks.  They  fire  exactly  the  same 
ammunition  as  the  infantry  rifle,  and  are  sighted  to  the  same 
distance.  They  are  capable  of  firing  up  to  600  rounds  per 
minute. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  147.) 

(Note. — The  normal  rate  of  fire  with  Mark  VII.  ammuni- 
tion is  500  rounds  per  minute). 

Briefly  the  advantages  of  machine  guns  are :  — 

(1.)  Well  concealed  they  are  inconspicuous,  and  deliver 
a  volume  of  fire  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  front  they  occupy.  For  instance  a  line  of  40  men 
would  be  unable  to  fire  as  many,  accurate  rounds  in 
the  same  time  as  one  machine  gun. 
(2).  They  enable  concentrated  fire  to  be  delivered  in  any 

direction  for  long  or  short  periods. 
(3).  They  are  extremely  portable,  afford  a  small  target, 
and  can  be  worked  by  two,  or  even  one,  man. 

Their  disadvantages  are :  — 

(1).  If  seen  by  the  enemy,  within  close  range,  they  are 
comparatively    easily    put    out    of    action,    unless 
alternative   positions   have   been   selected,    and   are 
occupied  directly  the  others  are  discovered. 
(2).  They  are  extremely  liable  to  jam. 
(3).  Used  indiscriminately,  they  expend  ammunition  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  good  they  do. 
Machine  guns  have  been  used  at  point  blank  range  in  the 
present  campaign.     Up  to   1,000  yards  they  are  extremely 
useful,   but  at  ranges  over  1,000  yards  it  is  more  difficult 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  shooting.     Under  favourable  con- 
ditions they  can  do  useful  work  up  to  2,000  yards.      Circum- 
stances may  demand  that  they  must  be  advanced  to  very 
close  range.     Such  will  only  arise  when  the  consequent  risk 
(for  a  machine  gun  crew  form  a  very  distinctive  target,  and 
are  difficult  to  conceal)  is  justified  by  the  prospective  gain. 

Recent  Notes  on  Machine  Guns. 

The  importance  of  the  machine  gun  has  been  much 
emphasised  in  the  present  war.  The  Germans  were  super- 
abundantly supplied  with  them  and  had  evidentljr  taken 
great  pains  to  make  their  "  gun  teams  "  efficient  m  every 
way  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

0  2 
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It  has  been  recognised  that  two  machine  guns  per  batta- 
lion are  insufficient  against  an  enemy  so  liberally  provided 
with  this  weapon,  and  a  considerable  increase  per  battalion 
will  probably  be  made.  This  will  require  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  ammunition  supply,  1st  Line  Transport,  and 
draught  horses,  in  addition  to  extra  machine  gun  officers 
and  rank  and  file.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  men  are  far  better  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
and  that  our  Army  relies  upon  individual  efficiency  rather 
than  mechanical  means  to  win  battles,  and  rightly  so. 

The  Germans  have  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  the 
tactical  handling  of  machine  guns,  and  are  exceedingly 
expert  in  their  use,  and  most  skilful  in  their  concealment. 
If  possible  they  occupy  positions  which  enfilade  approaches 
to  their  trenches,  and  are  yet  screened  from  our  frontal 
fire. 

Machine  guns  in  the  firing  trenches  should  be  placed  in 
re-entrants  of  the  line;  if  possible  so  sited  as  to  be  able  to 
enfilade  the  main  trenches  in  case  these  are  captured;  they 
must  always  be  carefully  "  wired  in,"  screened  from  view, 
and  have  alternative  positions  to  move  to. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  badly-concealed  machine  gun 
quickly  becomes  ineffective  when  opposed  to  an  enemy  with 
such  accurate  artillery :  for  this  reason,  in  addition  to  all 
ordinary  methods  of  concealment,  machine  guns  should  only 
be  used  when  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  target  is  presented 
as  to  justify  their  use.  Occasional  shots,  at  indifferent 
targets  are  apt  to  disclose  the  position  and  effect  little  in 
the  way  of  damage.  Their  location  will  be  rendered  the 
more  difficult  if  several  emplacements  are  prepared,  to  meet 
any  situation  which  may  arise,  beforehand.  This  will  enable 
a  gun  to  be  removed  from  one  and  come  into  action  from 
another  very  rapidly.  Skill  and  ingenuity  are  required  for 
success  with  machine  ^uns.  The  Germans  display  both, 
and  are  most  skilful  m  using  machine  guns  from  inside 
houses,  firing  through  half-open  windows,  etc. 

The  Germans  do  not  usuallv  use  machine  guns  at  night, 
owing  to  their  being  seen  by  the  flashes.  If  there  is  danger 
of  machine  gun  fire  enfilading  a  trench,  its  traverses  should 
be  strengthened  by  gravel,  or  iron,  otherwise  concentrated 
fire  will  cut  through  an  ordinary  width  traverse. 

The  Headquarters  of  an  Infantry  Brigade  consists  of: — A 
Brigadier-General,  a  Brigade  Major,  two  other  officers  (a 
Staff  Captain  and  a  Veterinary  Officer),  and  23  other  ranks 
for  special  duties.  It  has  no  artillery  or  cavalry  allotted  to 
it,  except  when  specially  attached.  Brigades  are  numbered — 
(10th  Infantry  Brigade,  etc.). 
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A  division  is  commanided  by  a  Lieutenant-  or  Major- 
General,  with  a  large  Headquarter  Staff.  (Abbreviated  to 
"  Headquarters  "). 

It  consists  of:  — 

**  Headquarters "   and  3   Infantry   Brigades.     (12   batta- 
lions). 
Divisional  Mounted 
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Divisional  Artillery, 
**  Headquarters  " 
and :  — 


3  F.A.  (Field  Artillery)  Brigades.  (9 
batteries). 

1  F.A.  Howitzer  Brigade.  (2  bat- 
teries.). 

1  Heavy  battery  and  ammunition 
column.  ' 

1  Divisional  ammunition  column. 

Divisional  Engineer,  (2     Field     Companies     R.E.     (Royal 
"  Headquarters  "     -j         Engineers), 
and :  —  V 1  Signal  company. 

^  -       ^  ^  .,  f  1  Divisional  train. 

Other  Details.  jg  ^^^^^  ambulances. 

Total,  18,073  all  ranks;  5,592  horses,  76  guns,  24  machine 
guns,  648  carts  and  wagons,  9  motor  cars,  9  motor  cycles, 
•     275  bicycles. 

Note. — This    establishment    will    be    increased    owing    to 
^   recent  changes. 


FIELD  AMBULANCE. 

The  medical  unit  is  now  the  field  ambulance  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps.  A  certain  proportion,  or  number,  of 
these  are  attached  to  all  fighting  units. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page 
52). 

A  field  ambulance  consists  of  nine  medical  ofl&cers,  one 
quartermaster  and  224  other  ranks  (this  includes  attached). 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections  (A,  B,  and  C),  each  con- 
sisting of  one  bearer  sub-division  and  one  tent  sub-division, 
which  can  accommodate  50  sick,  and  is  capable  of  acting 
independently,  or  even  being  mobilised  separately. 

The  transport  consists  of  ambulance  wagons  for  the 
carriage  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  transport  wagons  and 
carts  for  the  carriage  of  medical  and  surgical  stores,  equip- 
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ment  and  water.  Being  an  administrative  unit,  this  trans- 
port marches  with  it  as  a  whole. 

The  war  establishments  of  the  several  units  and  details  of 
the  Army  Medical  Services,  showing  the  composition  as 
regards  personnel  and  animals  when  mobilisation  is  complete, 
are  gieen  in  the  Field  Service  Manual  (A. M.S.). 

A  field  amhulance  is  distinguished  during  the  day  by  a 
flag  bearing  the  Geneva  Cross  on  a  white  ground  and  a 
Union  Jack  flying  side  by  side,  and  during  the  night  by  two 
white  lamps  placed  horizontally. 

General  Duties  in  the  Field. 
The  general  duties  of  Field  Ambulances  and  Cavalry  Field 
Ambulances   are   very   clearly  laid   down   in    Field   Service 
Regulations,  Part  II.,  Chapter  XI. 

Disposition  of  Ambulances. 

As  a  general  rule  the  disposition  of  ambulances  in  action 
is:  — 

(1).  The  whole  bearer  division  or  one  or  two  sub-divisions 
in  advance. 

(2).  The  ambulance  wagons  working  between  the  bearer 
division  and  the  dressing  station  or  advanced  dress- 
ing station. 

(3).  The  last-named  post,  formed  by  one  or  more  tent 
sub-divisions  with  the  medical  store  carts  and  water 
carts  of  the  section  or  sections. 

(4).  The  remainder  of  the  unit,  i.e.,  the  sections,  sub- 
divisions, or  transport  held  in  reserve. 

Order  of  March. 

On  the  march,  field  ambulances,  each  of  which  occupies  464 
yards  of  road  space,  follow  their  own  divisions  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  and  usually  march  in  rear  of  the  brigade 
ammunition  columns.  If  the  military  situation  requires 
medical  units  to  be  placed  near  the  head  of  a  main  body,  the 
divisional  commander  will  order  this  to  be  done. 

Ambulance  wagons  may  be  distributed  to  battalions,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  casualties. 

On  the  march  and  on  arrival  in  camp,  the  sick  of  units 
are  received  by  a  field  medical  unit  detailed  by  the  A.D.M.S. 
(Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services)  of  the  division. 

In  Attack. 

The  A.D.M.S.  will  nominate  the  number  of  Field 
Ambulances  or  sections  he  intends  to  employ  according  to 
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the  military  situation,  and  also  the  areas  he  proposes  to  allot 
to  them.  He  will  also  select  sites  for  dressing  stations,  and 
if  considered  necessary,  suggest  a  position  for  the  divisional 
collecting  station  (for  slightly  wounded  men). 

In  all  large  units,  i.e.,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  H.A. 
Brigade,  battalion  of  infantry,  etc.,  a  medical  officer  is  at- 
tached with  a  certain  proportion  of  regimental  and 
R.A.M.C.  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  medical 
equipment,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  i.e., 
stretcher  bearers,  water  and  sanitary  duties  and  in  render- 
ing first  aid. 

During  the  engagement  this  personnel  will  render  first  aid 
to  the  wounded  and  remove  them,  if  possible,  from  the  firing 
line  to  a  regimental  aid  post,  or  posts,  previously  selected  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  a  message  will  be  sent  back,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  field  ambulance,  indicating  where  they  can  be 
found. 

The  field  ambulances  will  make  every  endeavour  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  regimental  medical  establishments 
and  so  collect  the  wounded  from  them.  The  bearer  division 
from  the  ambulance,  or  as  many  sub-divisions  of  it  as  may  be 
ordered,  will  move  to  the  position  assigned  with  their  wagons, 
if  the  military  situation  will  permit.  If  a  dressing  station 
is  to  be  opened  (which  is  prepared  by  a  party  of  one  or  more 
of  the  tent  sub-divisions)  the  bearer  division  will  collect  the 
casualties  from  the  regimental  aid  posts  and  convey  them  to 
the  dressing  station  in  the  ambulance  wagons,  where  they 
will  be  provided  with  refreshments,  and  fresh  dressings,  etc., 
will  be  applied,  if  considered  necessary.  The  wounded  will 
eventually  be  taken  back  to  a  clearing  hospital,  which  is 
normally  located  at  an  advanced  base,  or  if  likely  to  be  fit 
in  a  day  or  two,  may  be  detained  with  the  ambulance  and 
then  returned  to  duty. 

In  Defence. 

As  in  the  case  of  attack  the  A.D.M.S.  will  issue  orders  as 
to  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  the  disposition  of  the 
medical  units  of  his  division. 

Small  advanced  dressing  stations  will  be  thrown  forward 
in  touch  with  the  Regimental  Medical  Establishments. 

More  permanence  may  be  expected  in  these  positions  than 
in  the  case  of  an  attack.  A  proportion  of  the  medical  units 
or  sections  will  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  troops  which  may 
be  detailed  to  deliver  the  counter  attack. 

In  Retirement. 
In  anticipation  of  a  retirement,  all  casualties  fit  to  travel 


should  be  sent  back,  slightly  wounded  first,  to  avoid  being 
made  prisoners  of  war.  The  bearer  division  and  ambulance 
wagons  remaining  in  touch  with  the  regimental  medical 
establishments.  If  it  should  be  impossible  to  remove  all  the 
wounded,  medical  personnel,  with  stores  and  equipment,  may 
be  left  in  charge  under  the  protection  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, but,  as  a  normal  rule,  these  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  without  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  the  commander  of  the  division. 

CAVALRY  FIELD  AMBULANCES. 

A  cavalry  field  ambulance  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  field 
ambulance  in  its  organisation  and  duties.  It  is  more  mobile, 
and  is  equipped  with  special  light  ambulance  wagons  in  addi- 
tion to  heavy. 

It  consists  of  a  bearer  and  a  tent  division,  and  is  divisible, 
with  its  transport  and  equipment,  into  two  sections,  A  and  B, 
each  being  capable  of  acting,  or  being  mobilised,  indepen- 
dently. There  are  six  medical  ofl&cers  and  118  other  ranks 
(this  includes  attached).  Its  transport  consists  of  10  ambu- 
lance wagons  (4  heavy,  6  horsed,  and  6  light,  2  horsed),  2 
G.S.  (general  service)  wagons,  2  forage  carts,  2  water  carts 
and  2  bicycles,  equally  divided  between  each  section,  one 
cook's  wagon  for  the  whole  unit,  one  G.S.  wagon  for  re- 
pairs, etc.,  36  drivers  (A.S.C.),  and  66  horses. 

On  the  march  it  occupies  a  road  space  of  275  yards,  when 
the  personnel  is  carried  in  the  wagons  and  normally  marches 
in  rear  of  the  brigade  ammunition  columns. 

Ambulances  are  allotted  as  follows:  — 
To  a  division — 3  field  ambulances. 
To  a  cavalry  division — 4  cavalry  field  ambulances. 
To  a  mounted  brigade — 1  cavalry  field  ambulance. 
To  army  troops — as  required. 

The  Mark  V.*  ambulance  wagons  will  accommodate  four 
cases  lying  down  or  12  sitting  up,  or  two  lying  and  four 
sitting  (Mark  VI.,  six  sitting).  The  light  ambulances  will 
carry  two  cases  lying  or  eight  sitting. 

(Vide  F.S.  Regulations,  Parte  I.  and  II.,  and  R.A.M.C. 
Training,  1911.) 
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chaptj:r  II. 

NOTES  ON  INTER-COMMUNICATION 
AND  ORDERS. 

Rules  as  to  Wording  Orders,  Messages,  etc. 

1.  Wording  must  be  as  precise  as  possible,  consistent  with 
clearness,  and  writing  easily  legible.  Anything  of  an 
indefinite  or  conditional  nature,  such  as  "dawn,"  "if 
possible,"   "  should,"  etc.,  must  be  avoided. 

2.  The  hour  must  be  followed  by  a.m.  or  p.m.,  and  the 
hour  12  by  noon  or  midnight  in  words.  A  night  is 
described  night  14/15  June  or  night  30  June/1  July. 

3.  Names  of  persons  and  places  must  be  in  block  capitals 
and  spelt  exactly  as  on  map  used,  so,  BELFAST, 

4.  Units  are  described  by  their  Army  List  abbreviations. 
In  naming  a  unit  from  which  a  portion  is  excluded  the  unit 
is  named  "  less  1  troop,  etc.,  added,  e.g.,  1st  R.I.R.  less  2 
companies." 

5.  The  map  referred  to   must  be  stated.       Position  of 
.places  will  be  denoted  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  e.g., 

"Wood  250x  S.E  of  TETSWORTH,"  or,  when  no 
points  of  reference  are  available  by  actual  compass  bearings, 
e.g.,  "  Hill  ISOOx  true  bearing  274  from  BALLYSILLAN 
Church,"  or  by  description,  e.g.,  "  Cross  roads  1560^  S.W. 
of  B  in  HILLSBOROUGH,"  the  letter  indicated  being 
underlined.  A  road  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  places 
on  it,  enough  places  being  named  to  ensure  that  the  road 
intended  is  followed.  The  terms  "right"  and  "left"  are 
used  in  describing  river  banks,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
writer  is  looking  down  stream. 

6.  Compass  bearings  are  always  true  bearings,  and  this 
should  be  stated. 

7.  If  the  order  report  or  message  refers  to  troops  reaching 
a  place  at  a  certain  time,  it  is  assumed  the  head  of  the 
main  body  is  meant. 

8.  Except  in  case  of  rivers,  indefinite  terms,  "  behind," 
"  before,"  "  this  side  of,"  etc.,  must  never  be  used. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  21-33,  132.) 
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Messages. 

Messages  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  orders.  The 
two  forms  are  entirely  distinct,  and  both  should  be  carefully 
committed  to  memory.  A  message  should  always  read  as 
follows,  commencing  with  :  — 

No.  of  message. 

Name,  Bank,  Unit,  or  appointment  and 
address  of  person  to  whom  sent.     {The  addressee.) 

Place. 

Date. 

Then  follows  the  information. 

and  the  message  concludes  with : 

Time  message  leaves  Name,  Bank,  Unit,  or  appoint- 

and  how  se7it.  ment  of  sender. 

(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  34-35.) 

If  any  of  the  above  points  are  omitted,  the  message  may 
become  valueless.  For  instance,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  rank,  name,  and  address  of  the  addressee  should  be 
clear.  The  message  may  have  to  be  sent  by  an  illiterate, 
excited  soldier;  or  the  messenger  may  be  shot,  arid  his 
message  have  to  be  taken  on  by  another.  The  number  of 
the  message  is  also  most  important.  Supposing  an  un- 
numbered message  is  sent  stating  that  the  enemy,  strength 
apparently  one  company,  has  occupied  a  small  wood  800x  W. 
of  TILBURY.  Subsequently  the  sender  sees  that  this 
company  is  reinforced  by  the  remaining  three  of  a  battalion. 
He  then  sends  back  another  message  to  this  eflFect.  By 
some  mischance,  the  stupidity  of  the  j&rst  messenger,  or  bad 
directions,  the  second  message  arrives  first.  After  the 
recipient  has  mastered  its  contents,  we  will  suppose  that 
the  first  messenger  arrives.  Were  the  messages  numbered 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  addressee  to  know  which  one  to 
believe.  If  they  are  not,  he  is  probably  left  uncertain  as 
to  whether  one  company  or  one  battalion  is  occupying  the 
wood.  Therefore,  the  number  is  most  important.  Equally 
so  is  the  position  of  the  sender.  Unless  this  is  known,  how 
can  such  information  as  ' '  the  enemy  is  holding  a  small 
ridge  400x  S.E.  of  my  position  "  be  of  use  to  the  recipient? 
Yet  such  are  very  often  received.  Be  extremely  careful  to 
describe  this  position  with  great  accuracy.  The  date  must 
always  be  given  under  this.  Then  follows  the  information. 
This  requires  to  be  as  concise,  clear,  and  incapable  of  being 
misunderstood   as   possible.     This   should   be   written   as   if 
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it  is  a  cablegram  costing  7/6  a  word  to  send.  No  unneces- 
sary words  will  then  be  allowed  to  creep  in,  yet  one  mistake 
may  make  nonsense  of  the  remainder.  Having  finished  the 
information,  the  message  ends  with  sender's  name,  etc., 
how  message  is  sent,  and  the  time  message  leaves.  This 
latter  is  most  important,  and  should  be  the  last  thing 
written.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  34,  35,  42.) 

Superior  Officer. — An  officer  in  the  Army  one  day  senior 
to  another  is  ipso  facto  his  senior  officer.  Therefore,  a 
junior  officer  cannot  give  orders  to  his  seniors.  Supposing 
that  a  junior  officer  is  on  some  detached  duty,  and  has 
acquired  some  information  of  value,  he  should  write  it 
carefully  and  concisely  for  his  senior  officer's  information, 
and  could  state  what  appears  to  him  an  apparent  course  of 
action.  Junior  officers  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  their 
knowledge  can  only  be  of  one  small  part  of  the  scheme; 
whereas  the  senior  officer's  may  be  that  of  all  the  many 
parts.  Consequently,  the  latter  will  know  how  best  to  use 
the  information.  Avoid  carelessness  when  writing  a  mes- 
sage. The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  work  of  a  care- 
less sender : — 

To 

Officer  Commanding, 
Artillery. 

"  Enemy  in  front,  low-lying  cloud  of  dust  on  my  left 
which  took  4  mts  to  pass  a  tree.  Have  some  scouts  ahead 
waiting  orders.     Hurry  up," 

S.  Boyd,  Lt. 

Can  such  a  message  prove  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
recipient?  In  the  first  place,  where  was  the  sender  when 
he  wrote  it?  Even  if  this  is  known,  what  direction  was 
he  facing?  In  other  words,  were  his  "  front  "  and  "left  " 
those  of  the  main  body?  Then  again,  at  what  time  was  this 
written,  and  what  duty  was  Lt.  Boyd  performing?  Apart 
from  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the 
enemy  is  in  strength,  or  the  nature  of  his  force.,  i.e., 
infantry,  cavalry  or  artillery.  All  these  points  must  be 
obvious  to  my  readers,  and  I  hope  they  will  commit  them 
to  memory.  Clouds  of  dust  show  movements  of  troops,  or 
baggage,  etc.  Cavalry  raises  a  high,  light  cloud.  Infantry 
and  vehicles  a  lower,  denser  cloud.  Artillery  or  wagons  a 
broken,    high,    thick    cloud.  Motor   transport    a    heavy, 

slow-rising  cloud.  In  their  normal  march  formations  the 
following  approximate  number  of  men,  or  guns  and  vehicles, 
pass  a  given  point  in  one  minute,  at  a  walk. 
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Infantry,  200;  cavalry,  120;  guns  or  wagons,  5.  It  would 
therefore  be  simple  for  Lieut.  Boyd  to  have  calculated  the 
approximate  number  of  troops  on  the  march  and  to  have 
sent  an  exceedingly  useful  message.  Knowing  therefore  that 
low-lying  dust  indicates  the  presence  of  infantry,  that  200 
infantrymen  pass  a  point  in  one  minute,  that  compass 
bearings  are  most  satisfactory  to  define  a  position,  and  the 
other  points  already  mentioned,  his  message  would  have 
read  better  thus  :  — 

To  Major  Jones,  No.   7. 

Comdg.   Red  Force, 

Read  of  Main  Body, 
h"  Ord.  Mapy  Small  Wood  400x  W.  of 

Sheet  27.  FISCHER'S  FARM, 

29-8-11. 

Enemy's  cavalry  holding  wood  900^  to  W.  Estimated 
strength,  2  squadrons.  Battalion  of  enemy's  infantry  2000x 
S.  marching  in  easterly  direction.  We  have  occupied 
defensive  position. 

2.30  p.m.  S.  Boyd,  Lieut. 

By  cyclist  orderly.  O.C.  Advanced  Guard. 

As  it  is  most  unusual  for  an  advanced  guard  commander 
to  send  his  message  to  the  O.C.  Artillery,  I  have  sent  the 
corrected  one  to  the  O.C.  Red  Force  in  the  usual  manner. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  bad  style  of  message :  — 

**  I  sent  a  corporal  and  two  men  under  cover  of  a  lane; 
they  ascertained  that  RED  HILL  FARM  is  occupied." 

**  Lce.-Cpl.  Googley  and  six  men,  whom  I  sent  out  at  6 
p.m.  to  search  wood  800x  S.E.  of  STACK  have  returned  and 
have  reported  that  no  enemy  are  there,"  and  so  on,  must 
be  carefully  avoided  by  officers  who  wish  to  gain  the  respect 
of  their  seniors.  Some  adopt  this  style  in  order  to  show 
that  they  know  the  steps  considered  essential  to  gain  infor- 
mation; others,  perhaps,  because  they  are  rather  pleased 
with  what  they  have  done.  Both  these  are  wrong,  for  a 
good  commander  always  gives  his  officers  credit  for  knowing 
their  work,  till  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  and,  there- 
fore, thinks  more  highly  of  the  one  who  is  able  to  send  in 
a  clear,  legible,  and  concise  report,  with  nothing  important 
omitted  and  nothing  unnecessary  included,  than  of  the 
sender  of  a  long,  rambling  message  conveying  the  same 
information  in  a  more  round-about  form.  Learn  to  pick  out 
all  the  salient  points  of  information  and  submit  them  in  as 
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clear  a  manner  as  possible.  For  example  the  whole  of  the 
above  message  could  have  been  compressed  into  the 
following :  — 

"  RED  HILL  FARM  is  occupied  by  2  Coys,  enemy's 
mounted  infantry,"  or,  "Wood  800x  S.E.  of  STACK  is  not 
held  by  enemy,"  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  recipient  of 
your  message.  With,  of  course,  heading,  signature,  rank, 
etc.,  of  sender. 

Remember  that  in  certain  cases  negative  information  is 
of  extreme  value  to  a  commander.  For  him  to  know  the 
enemy  is  not  at  certain  places  is  often  most  useful.  An 
ofl&cer  must  discriminate  as  to  when,  and  where,  such  infor- 
mation is  relevant  or  not.  Only  reliable  information  should 
be  sent  in  such  a  definite  manner.  Lieut.  Boyd's  and  Lce.- 
Cpl.  Googley's  information  can  be  treated  as  accurate,  but 
not  that  obtained  from  other  than  military  sources  unless  it 
can  be  checked. 

Remember  these  "  dont's  "  :  — 

(a)  Don't  send  a  message,  if  you  can  describe  the  situation 
by  word  of  mouth. 

(6)  Don't  send  a  message,  if  you  have  nothing  worth 
sending.  At  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind  that  information 
as  to  where  the  enemy  is  not  (i.e.,  negative  information)  is 
often  most  valuable. 

(c)  Don't  imagine  an  enemy  will  wait  for  you  to  write  a 
voluminous  message,  or  that  the  recipient  will  have  time 
to  read  it,  or  that  your  duties  in  action  will  ever  allow  you 
to  compose  one.  Above  all,  write  clearly  and  legibly, 
because  the  recipient  may  have  to  read  it  by  the  faintest 
light. 

(d)  Don't  be  vague  or  rambling ;  write  as  if  you  were 
sending  a  cablegram,  and  had  to  pay  7s.  6d.  for  every  word. 

(e)  Don't  be  afraid  your  commander  will  fail  to  give 
you  credit  for  your  methods  of  acquiring  information.  He 
judges  you  by  the  quality  and  ultimate  correctness  of  what 
you  send  back. 

(/)  Don't  be  too  detailed  in  your  orders.  Give  your 
subordinates  credit  for  knowing  their  work,  and  refrain 
from  telling  officers  of  other  branches  how  to  place  their 
guns,  distribute  their  cavalry,  etc.  Describe  to  these  com- 
manders what  you  wish  achieved,  and  leave  their  co-opera- 
tion to  their  expert  knowledge. 

(g)  Don't,  in  peace  or  war,  hesitate,  procrastinate  or 
vacillate.  Do  something  quickly  to  meet  urgent  situations, 
and  carry  it  out  vigorously.  Even  if  wrong,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  successful  than  a  right  solution  arrived  at  too 
late. 
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(h)  Don't  write  orders,  messages,  etc.,  under  impossible 
conditions.  Use  your  imagination,  and  consider  whether 
the  situation  would  permit  such.  If  not,  issue  verbal  orders 
or  messages.  If  clear,  concise  and  practical,  they  mean 
saving  time  in  war,  and,  incidentally,  more  marks  in  an 
examination. 

Lastly,  regard  yourself  as  one  of  the  numerous  cogs  in  a 
big  machine,  all  working  to  a  common  end,  and  no  par- 
ticular one  claiming  the  sole  merit  for  its  portion,  or  seeking 
to  outrace  the  others.  With  commanders  chosen  for  their 
intelligence,  judgment  and  perceptive  powers,  be  sure  good 
work  will  gain  its  own  reward  without  advertisement. 

(Read  pages  21  to  25,  F.S.  Regulations.) 

Rules  with  regard  to  Orders. 

Before  any  scheme  can  be  attempted  it  is  essential  that 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  rules  relating  to  "  Orders  "  shall 
have  been  obtained.  The  power  of  writing  clear  orders, 
containing  nothing  unnecessary  and  omitting  nothing  of 
importance,  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  a  tactician.  Orders 
are  written  in  a  sequence  which  presents  their  most  salient 
features  to  the  reader  in  their  respective  order  of 
importance. 

ORDERS. 

The  heading  of  **  Orders  "  is  always  the  same.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

OPERATION  ORDER,  No.  — .  Copy  No.  — . 

by, 
(Rank  and  Name  of  issuer  and  force  to 
which  orders  refer.) 

Map  referred  to.  Place. 

(Say,  Ord.  Survey  i"  maps, 

sheet  No.  — .)  Date. 

Then  follows  the  "  Order  "  with  the  paragraphs  in  the 
following  sequence. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  21-33,  132.) 

1.  General  Situation,  containing  information  about  the 
enemy  and  about  bodies  of  your  own  troops,  stating  the 
degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  the  information  if 
necessary. 

2  Your  intentionSy  or  as  much  of  tnese  as  you  consider 
it  necessary  to  state. 
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3.  Instructions  for  various  units  under  your  command, 
showing  troops  in  order  ot  march  tp  Tt^flrpin  (i.e.,  pro- 
tective, fighting,  signalling,  medical,  supply,  etc.). 

4.  Instructions  regarding  other  matters  you  wish  to 
arrange  for. 

5.  Your  position  during  the  operations  and  to  where 
messages  are  to  be  sent. 

The  Order  is  then  signed,  showing  rank  and  appointment 
of  issuer,  and  the  time  written,  and  in  the  left  bottom 
.corner-  is  shewn  a  list  of  those  to  whom  copies  have  been 
sent,  their  numbers,  and  by  what  means. 

Providing  you  learn  the  correct  form,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  writing  any  form  of  operation  orders,  once  you 
have  decided  what  to  do. 

Briefly  it  comes  to  this :  — 

1.  What  is  it  necessary  to  mention  about  the  enemy? 

2.  What  is  it  necessary  to  mention  about  our  other 
troops  ? 

3.  What  is  to  be  done  and  by  what  units,  followed  by 
any  general  directions  not  included  in  above? 

Chain  of  Communication. 

There  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
correct  manner  in  which  to  promulgate  orders,  intentions, 
etc.,  when  in  or  about  to  come  into  action.  Battalions  in 
peace  have  daily  orders  issued  by  the  colonel  and  passed 
down  from  the  adjutant  to  company  commanders,  and  from 
the  sergeant-major  to  orderly  sergeants  of  companies,  who 
'  place  them  on  company  order  boards  for  the  information 
of  the  company,  special  orders  being  also  read  to  the 
company.  Consequently  "Orders"  issued  by  the  colonel 
at  12  noon  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  known  by 
every  officer  and  man  in  his  battalion  within  an  hour. 
Excellent  as  this  system  is,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
used  when  in  action ;  something  shorter  and  quicker  must 
be  used.  Therefore  Company  and  Battalion  Orders  issued 
during  and  immediately  preparatory  to  an  operation  of 
war  are  iisually  issued  verbally.  Of  course,  orders  for 
"Attack,"  "Defence,"  "Advance  Guard,"  "Outpost," 
etc.,  are  always  written  when  a  commander  has  leisure, 
opportunity  and  information  to  make  deliberate  tactical 
arrangements,  but  whatever  nature  of  operations  is  carried 
out  the  orders  are,  in  every  case,  styled  "  Operation 
Orders."  Such  Orders  are  circulated  to  the  officers  of  the 
force,  who  are  responsible  for  acquainting  their  N.C.O.'s 
and  men  with  the  portions  considered  necessary  for  them 
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to  know,  and  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  use  and  interest 
to  them.  The  last  is  a  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  frequently  wrong,  to  give  the  whole  of 
your  information  to  the  subordinates  under  your  command. 
The  substance  of  Operation  Orders  should  be  as  follows :  — 

1.  They  should  contain  everything  that  a  subordinate 
commander  cannot  arrange  for  himself,  and  nothing  more. 

2.  When  distributing  a  body  of  troops  for  a  particular 
duty,  leave  its  dispositions  to  its  commander. 

3.  When  detailing  a  force  for  an  independent  duty 
(advanced,  flank,  rear  guards,  outposts,  etc.)  always  name 
a  commander  for  its  command. 

4.  Insert  nothing  of  a  conditional  nature,  such  as  "  if 
possible,"  "if  practicable,"  "should,"  "may,"  and  only 
in  very  exceptional  circumstances  give  reasons  for  your 
orders.     Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse. 

5.  Regard  a  quarter  of  the  breadth  of  your  paper  as 
representing  a  road,  or  position,  and  place  your  troops  upon 
it  from  its  top  to  bottom  as  from  front  to  rear,  or,  from 
right  to  left. 

Although  tactical  examinations  seldom  require  an  ofi&cer 
to  w'rite  anything  complicated,  in  the  way  of  an  "  Operation 
Order,"  it  will  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  form  in  which 
they  should  be  written. 

The  following  are  written  to  meet  three  imaginative 
situations,  viz.: — Advanced  guard,  attack  and  outpost. 
Those  for  rear  guards,  flank  guards,  defence,  convoys,  etc., 
follow  the  same  general  lines. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  Advanced  Guard 
Order : — 

Operation  Order,  No.  1.  Copy  No.  1. 

by 

Colonel  C.  Wegg-Prosser,  V.C, 
Comdg.  Advanced  Guard, 

Blue  Force.  Red  Lion, 

Reference  to  1     Ord.  map,  Lisburn, 

Sheet  8.  14-8-12. 

Vanguard  ^'  Information    has    been     received     from 

Cmdg  Maj.Boriase   ^•^-    Cavalry  that  the  enemy  is   concentrat- 
2  Troop.  16th  Lcrs.    ing  about  Drogheda. 

2  Coya.  R.  Sx.  Regt.  2.  The  column  will  march  to-morrow  via 
HILLSBOROUGH-DROMORE  to  BAN- 
BRIDGE. 

2.  (a)  The  Cavalry  will  seize  the  two 
bridges  over  the  R.  Bann  W.  of  HILLTOWN 
by  10  a.m. 


Main  Guard. 


3.  The  starting  point  will  be  the  cross  roads 
1  mile  S.  of  LISBURN. 
T      H      f\f     K        ^-  '^^^   main   guard,    as    per   margin,    will 
i8t  R  SussirRe  t  P^^^  *^®  starting  point  at  7  a.m.,  and  march 
Vess  2  Ctoya! )  '^^^   t^o  miles  ahead  of  the  main  body. 

15th     Bty,     B.F.A., 
let  R.   Scots, 
Bearer  Sub-DiVi'sion 

No.  2  Field  5.  The  Train   will  march   in    rear  of    the 

AmbulaDce.  column. 

6.  Reports  will  be  sent  to  the  head  of  main 
guard  of  advanced  guard. 

H.S.  Stafif  Officer, 
Issued  8  p.m.  Adv.  Gd. 

Copies  by  Cyclist  Orderly.         Blue  Force. 

O.C.  16th  Lancers. 

4th  Coy.,   M.I. 

15th  Batty.   R.F.A. 

O.C.  Vanguard. 

1st  R.  Scots. 

No.  2  Seen.  F.  Amb. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  an  Attack  Order: — 

Copy  No.  T. 
Operation  Order,  No.  3, 
by 
Brigadier-General  D.  Howell, 

C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 

Comdg.  Blue  Detached  Column. 
Ref .  i  '  Ord.  Map.  X  roads  500x  W  of 

Sheet  30.  CASTLE  HORNECK. 

13-6-13. 

1.  (a)  The  enemy  hold  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion from  TRENGWAINTON  to  MADRON. 

(h)  The  Blue  Main    Force   has   reached 
MARAZION. 

2.  The  G.O.C.  intends  to  attack  with  a 
view  to  cutting  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat, 
directing  a  frontal  attack  against  TRENG- 
WAINTON HILL,  and  a  flank   attack  from 

.  , ,,  TREWIDDEN  against  the  enemy's  right. 

Artiuen/.  ^    ^^^  artillery  will  come  into  action  from 

82  B?e.'.  r:f\  ;•      the  high  ground  W.  of  LEZINGY  WOOD. 

1  Coy.  2ncl  R.  Sussex 
Regt. 

F.P.  » 
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Flank  Attack. 
Lt.  Col. H.,R. Sussex 
Regt.. 

1  Troop  16th  (The 
Queen's)  Lancers, 
Ist  Cheshire  Regt., 
2nd  R.  Sussex  Regt. 

(less  1  Coy.  , 

2  Sections  12 ih  Field 
Coy.,  R.B. 

Frontal  Attack. 
Lt.-Col.Z.,  1st 

Cameron  Highrs. 
Ist  Cameron  Highrs. 


CavaZrv. 

Major  P.,  16th  (The 
Queen's)  Lancers. 

1  Squadron  16th  (The 
Queen's)  Lancers 
(.less  1  Troop). 


4.  The  flank  attack  will  move  immedi- 
ately via  ALVERTON  to  TREWIDDEN. 
At  11  a.m.  it  will  commence  its  attack 
against  the  frontage  RESERVOIR— 
TRENGWAINTON  HILL,  the  left  of  attack 
resting  on  the  ST.  JUST— MADRON  road. 

5.  The  frontal  attack  will  move  immedi- 
ately to  ROSE  HILL.  At  11  a.m.  it  will 
commence  its  attack  against  the  enemy's 
front  MADRON  CHURCH.  —  TRENG- 
WAINTON FARM. 

6.  The  cavalry  will  hold  the  high  ground 
E.  of   NANCEALVERNE. 


Rcn/ai  Etiffineers.  7.  Half  company,  R.E.,  will  accompany  the 

^^^^'■^^i^l^^^®^*^  flank   attack.       The  remainder  will  be   with 

Coy..  R.E.  (less  2         ,,  , 

sections).  the  general  reserves. 

8.  The    general   reserve     will    move   to   X 

roads  E.    of  CASTLE  HORNECK. 


General  Reterve. 
Lt.-Col.  T.,  2nd 

K.O.8.B. 
2ndK.0.8.B. 

Brigade  Ammunition 

Column. 
Capt.  W.,  R.  Sussex 
Regt. 

Field  Ambulance. 

MajorP.,R.A.M.C. 

10th  Field  Ambu- 
lance. 

Traiti. 
Capt.  U.   Ist  Ches. 
Regt. 


9.  The    brigade    ammunition    reserve    will 
move  to  E.  corner  of  ROSE  HILL  WOOD. 

10.  The  field  ambulance  will  form  a  dress- 
ing station  at  ROSE  HILL. 

11.  The  train  will  park  at  TERIFE. 

12.  Reports  will  be  sent  to  the  G  O.C.  at 
CASTLE   HORNECK. 

J.  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Major. 
S.O.   Blue    Detachment  Column. 
Issued  at  9  a.m.  by  Cyclist  Orderlies  to : — 
Copy  No.  1  retained. 
„       „       2  O.C.  "B"  Sqdn.  16th  (Queen's) 

3  „  32nd  Brigade,    R.F.A. 

4  „  12th  Field  Company,  R.E. 

5  ,,  1st  Cheshire   Regt. 

6  .,  2nd  R.   Sussex  Regt. 

7  ,,  1st  Cameron  Highlanders. 

8  ,,  2nd  K.O.S.B. 

9  ,,  10th  Field  Ambulance. 
10  ,,  No.     3    Cov.,     Divisionnl 

Train. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  an  Outpost  Order: — 
Operation  Order  No.  2.  Copy  No.  1. 

by 
Colonel  P.  Sudley,  Comdg.  Outposts, 
15th  Brigade. 
Reference  to  6"  Ordnance  Map,  RICHHILL, 

Sheet  No.  36.  15-5-12. 

1.  The  outpost  mounted  troops  report  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  MARKETHILL 
and  CLARE.  The  Brigade  is  bivouacking 
for  the  night  at  CAVAN. 

2.  The  outposts  will  hold  the  general  line 
DRUMNAKELLY  —  BIRR  —  BALLYNA- 
HINCH.  Companies  will  be  responsible  for 
the  following  frontages : — 

"^"^"^'cant  T  "A"  Coy.  from  the  RICH  HILL— FORT- 

ADOWN  road  inclusive,  to  MOORE'S  FARM 

•B -Coy.  -B"    Coy.   from  MOORE'S  FARM   inclu- 

^*P*'  ^-     sive,  to  the  RICH  HILL— CLARE  road,  ex- 
clusive. 
"  c  ■  Coy.,  -  C  "  Coy.  from  the  RICH  HILL— CLARE 

Major  H.     ^^^^  ^^^  O'CALLAGHAN'S   FARM,  both  in- 
clusive. 
"^"^"^y-^    ,  r.  "^"  Coy.  from  O'CALLAGHAN'S  FARM 

^*P^  ^'     exclusive,    to   the    RICH    HILL— ARMAGH 
road  inclusive. 

2.  (a)    The    outposts    troops    will    take    up 

their  respective  positions  on  receipt  of  orders. 

1  Troop,  loth  Lcrs.        3.  The  outpost  mounted  troops  will  be  with- 

O.G.  Capt.  W.  jj.a^.jj    at    Q   p  jjj 

4.  In  case  of  attack,  outposts  will  hold 
their  ground  until  reinforced  by  main  body. 

5.  No  smoking,  lighting  fires,  or  cooking 
will  be  allowed. 

6.  Outposts   will  be  relieved  at  6.30  a.m. 

7.  Reports  will  be  sent  to  HODGINS' 
FARM. 

Major  Z., 

O.C.  Outposts, 
Issued  1-30  p.m.  15th  Brigade. 

Copy  No.  2  to  O.C.  1st  Royal  Sussex 
Regt.  Copy  No.  3  to  O.C.  Cavalry  by 
cyclist  orderly. 

(Note. — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
describing  positions  for  which  outpost  com- 
panies   are  responsible.) 

The  foiegoing  "  orders "  are  merely  in- 
tended as  examples  of  the  form  in  which  they 
may  be  written. 

D  2 


REPORTS. 

Ofl&cers  are  usually  required  to  report  upon :  — 

1.  Positions    regarding   their   suitability   for    attack    and 

defence. 

2.  Ground  for  outposts,  flank  marches. 

3.  Roads,  rivers,  camps,  villages,  railways,  etc. 

When  detailed  to  render  a  report  on  any  of  the  above, 
an  officer  should  "  concentrate  "  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  This  should  enable  him  to  submit  a  clear,  intelli- 
gent report  with  nothing  relevant  omitted,  and  containing 
nothing  unnecessary  or  irrelevant. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  36- 
37.) 

Details  for  Eeports. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  noticed  in 
furnishing   reports. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  reconnoitrer  should  be  limited 
by  these ;  he  should  add  to  them  any  further  points  of  value. 
Do  not  make  a  report  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Insert  only  such  information  as  is  actually  required.  Put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the  recipient  of  the  report. 

Positions  for  Enemy's  Artillei^y. — Positions  from  which 
enemy  could  shell  road,  from  which  enemy  could  attack 
troops  on  road,  and  positions  which  would  prove  useful  to 
your  own  force  if  so  held  up. 

Line  of  Approach. — Country  favouring  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, country  favouring  your  own. 

Generally  speaking,  anything  which  would  prevent  a  force 
marching  at  its  normal  rate,  in  its  ordinary  formations,  or 
in  security. 

Attack. — (1)  Extent  of  enemy's  front,  where  his  flanks 
rest.  (2)  Position  of  his  guns,  reserves,  entrenchments, 
obstacles.  (3)  Ground  favourable  for  your  attack  and  his 
counter  attack,  the  weak  parts  of  his  positions,  etc. 

Bivouac. — State  how  sheltered  or  concealed,  nature  of 
ground,  surrounding  ground,  water,  fuel,  defensibility, 
exits,  etc. 

Bridge. — Material,  length,  width,  height  above  water, 
parapet  (and  its  height,  material  etc.),  whether  capable  of 
bearing  heavy  traffic,  such  as  motor  transport,  etc.,  nearest 
repairing  materials,  nature  of  river  (see  River),  approaches. 

Buildings. — ^Height,  length,  material,  roof,  wat-er  supply, 
surrounding  ground,  fences,  command  of  view,  outhouses, 
thickness  of  walls,  etc. 

Bush. — Extent,  height,  nature,  density,  paths. 
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Canal. — See  River  (and  in  addition  number  and  position 
of  locks). 

Camp  Ground. — ^Extent  of  ground,  whether  flat  or  sloping, 
water,  nature  of  soil,  fuel,  defensibility,  neighbouring 
supplies,  proximity  to  roads,  etc. 

Country. — Whether  flat,  undulating,  hilly,  open  or  en- 
closed, cultivated  or  not;  thickly  or  thinly  inhabited,  soil, 
surface  and  nature  of  roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  etc. ; 
landmarks  (such  as  churches  and  windmills),  whether  suit- 
able for  movements  of  troops  off  the  roads;  villages  and 
farms;  defiles,  rivers,  bridges,  etc. 

Defile. — Nature,  whether  commanded  by  neighbouring 
ground,  length,  width,  ground  on  near  side  and  beyond 
defile,  ground  for  flanking  parties,  etc. 

Enemy. — Numbers,  how  far  off,  which  direction,  what 
arm,  what  doing,  at  what  time  seen. 

Ferries. — Numbers  of  boats,  how  worked,  distance  across, 
approaches,  facilities  for  loading,  material  for  rafts,  etc. 

Fords. — Depth,  bottom,  distance  across,  whether  straight 
or  zig-zag,  nature  of  banks,  surrounding  ground,  velocity 
of  current,  leading  marks. 

Forest. — Extent,  height,  and  nature  of  trees,  paths, 
density. 

Hills. — Height,  steepness,  surface  (whether  rocky,  grassy, 
wooded),  what  view,  whether  concave  or  convex. 

Lake. — Extent  (that  is,  length  and  breadth),  depth, 
banks,  boats,  surrounding  ground. 

Look-out  Places. — Nature  (whether  trees,  tower,  hill, 
etc.),  height,  way  out,  what  other  points  visible  for  signal- 
ling purposes,  etc. 

Marsh. — Extent,  where  passable,  ways  round,  etc. 

Mountain. — See  Hill. 

Position. — Nature  (whether  ridge,  fort,  village,  wood, 
etc.),  width  and  depth.  Nature  of  ground  in  front  and  on 
flanks,  field  of  fire.  Artillery  positions,  own  and  enemy's. 
Neighbouring  heights,  how  occupied,  best  line  of  approach 
for  attacking  force,  position  of  water,  lines  of  retreat, 
facilities  for  counter-attack,  nature  of  soil  for  digging, 
lateral  communication. 

Pailways. — Number  of  lines,  gauge  between  the  rails, 
sleepers  (whether  wood,  iron,  or  pans),  embankments,  cut- 
tings, tunnels,  bridges  (with  their  material  and  dimensions), 
means  of  destruction  and  repair,  capability  for  transport 
of  troops,  description  of  stations,  sidings,  crossing  places, 
etc. 

Ravine. — Depth,  width,  nature  of  banks  (whether  bushy 
or  rocky,  etc.) 


Biver. — Depth,  width,  current,  nature  of  banks,  nature 
of  bottom,  watering  places,  crossings,  positions  for  covering 
a  crossing,  boats,  materials  for  rafts,  whether  navigable, 
liable  to  rise  and  fall  of  water,  bridges,  ferries,  fords, 
locks,  etc. 

Boad. — Nature  (whether  made  or  unmade),  width,  height 
above  surrounding  country,  fences  alongside,  condition, 
gradients,  material  for  repairs. 

Station. — See  Buildings.  Also  state  number  of  platforms, 
their  length  and  width,  number  of  entrances  and  sidings, 
forming  up  places  in  the  vicinity,  amount  of  coal,  spare 
rolling  stock,  rails,  sleepers,  water  tanks,  telegraphs,  how 
lit  up  at  night,  etc. 

Supplies. — Amount  of  food  available  for  men,  such  as 
meat,  groceries,  fuel,  etc. ;  and  forage,  such  as  oats,  meals, 
grain,  barley,  hay,  grass,  etc. 

Telegraph. — Number  of  wires,  height  of  poles  and  their 
material,  direction  in  which  the  line  runs. 

Towns. — Extent;  that  is,  length  and  width,  number  of 
inhabitants  or  houses,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  forges, 
material,  etc.  (see  Buildings),  situation  (see  Position),  water 
and  gas  supplies,  also  food  supplies  (as  above). 

Transport. — Number  of  wagons,  carts,  mules,  horses, 
camels,  oxen,  trucks,  boats,  carriers,  engines,  motor  vehicles, 
etc. 

Village. — *S^ee  Town. 

Water. — Whether  good  for  drinking,  flowing,  or  stag- 
nant, whether  stream,  pool,  or  well,  size  and  depth,  how 
many  horses  can  drink  at  one  time,  whether  buckets  are 
required. 

Wells. — Depth  to  bottom,  depth  to  water;  width,  means 
for  hauling  water. 

Woods. — See  Forest. 

It  must  be  realised  that  military  reports  are  usually 
required  for  tactical  purposes  only.  Therefore,  only  condi- 
tions or  information  affecting  the  tactical  requirements 
should  be  submitted.  Officers  should  convey  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  by  means  of  sketches.  Matter 
contained  on  the  sketch  should,  however,  not  appear  in  the 
report  and  vice  versa. 

It  should  be  clear  that  messages,  orders  and  reports  are 
entirely  distinct.  The  first  are  more  usually  required  from 
the  junior  officer,  but  it  is  as  well  to  understand  how  to  draw 
up  the  other  two. 

"We  now  come  to  another  sort  of  "  order,"  and  one  which 
a  junior  officer  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  give.  The 
rlass  or  '*  order  "  I  wish  to  deal  with  is  that  more  frequently 


given  by  a  commander  who  is  confronted  with — (a)  an  un- 
expected tactical  problem;  (&)  a  change  in  the  tactical 
situation. 


VERBAL  ORDERS. 

As  an  example  of  (a),  imagine  you  are  in  command  of  a 
company  as  advanced  guard.  Without  any  preliminary  warn- 
ing or  expectation,  your  vanguard  (1  platoon)  comes  under 
heavy  musketry  fire  from  a  wood  800  yards  to  its  right  front. 
The  men  would  naturally  take  cover  behind  the  nearest 
wall  or  bank,  or  in  ditches,  depressions  of  ground,  etc.,  and 
open  fire  or  not  according  to  orders  or  circumstances.  As 
advanced  guard  commander,  you  know  your  duty  is  to 
brush  aside  opposition,  if  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  delay- 
ing your  main  body.  As  the  latter  is  probably  only  some 
1,800  yards  from  your  vanguard  (or  18  minutes'  distance, 
allowing  100  yards  per  minute),  you  have  little  time  to  carry 
out  your  mission  successfully.     (F.S.  Regs.,  page  41.) 

Assuming  that  your  vanguard  is  800  yards  from  your 
main  guard  and  in  a  secure  position,  you  decide  to  leave  it 
there  and  to  attack  with  your  remaining  three  platoons, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  the  vanguard.  A  message  is  sent 
to  the  vanguard  commander  to  this  effect  with  any  other 
instructions.  Having  rapidly  decided  your  plan  of  action, 
you  would  now  call  up  your  platoon  commanders  and  describe 
to  each  the  exact  duty  you  wish  his  platoon  to  perform,  his 
objective,  line  of  advance,  directing  platoon,  preliminary 
formation,  etc.  This  sounds  lengthy,  but  something  of  this 
sort  will  probably  be  sufl&cient.  "  No.  1  platoon  will  advance 
on  the  right  side  of  that  wood  under  cover  of  the  farm 
(pointing  it  out  if  possible).  Being  under  cover,  it  can 
advance  in  file  till  it  reaches  the  farm,  and  will  then 
continue  in  extended  order,  having  scouts  wide  on  the  left 
flank. 

**  No.  2  platoon  will  move  straight  on  wood  extending 
from  here.  No.  3  will  remain  here  in  support.  No.  2  will 
direct,  and  Nos.  3  and  4  platoons  (the  vanguard  and  reserve 
platoons)  will  cover  advance  with  fire.     Move." 

Upon  receipt  of  these  orders  the  platoon  commanders  will 
rejoin  their  platoons,  briefly  explain  to  their  men  the 
instructions  received,  and  immediately  they  have  done  so, 
commence  the  attack. 

How  long  would  this  take?  Allowing  half  a  minute  for 
platoon  commanders  to  reach  the  commander,  one  and  a 
half  minutes  for  the  orders,  and  another  minute  for  rejoin- 
ing and  describing  same  to  their  platoons,  the  movement 
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should  be  commenced  within  five  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  enemy's  first  shot.  With  such  small  bodies  it  would 
usually  be  best  to  leave  the  choice  of  manner  in  which 
platoons  will  advance  to  the  platoon  commanders. 

Taking  as  another  example  the  manner  in  which  a  bat- 
talion receives  its  orders  immediately  prior  to  an  engage- 
ment. Let  us  assume  that  your  colonel  has  arrived  behind 
a  low  ridge  screening  his  battalion  from  sight  from  the  front, 
and  has  received  orders  to  attack  a  hill  2,000  yards  distant. 
Let  us  first  see  in  what  formation  the  battalion  will  be. 
When  under  cover  the  battalion,  preparatory  to  an  attack, 
will  usually  be  in  mass  formation  (i.e.,  4  companies  on 
parallel  lines  6  paces  apart).  Calling  for  ''company 
officers "  the  colonel  will  take  them  up  the  ridge 
until  it  is  just  possible  to  see  the  country  over  which  the 
advance  is  to  be  conducted,  but  not  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy. 
He  will  then  point  out  t6  each  company  commander,  if 
possible,  the  exact  portion  of  the  objective  against  which 
each  company  is  to  advance ;  any  direction  he  particularly 
wishes  followed,  and  any  other  instructions  he  considers 
necessary.  His  orders  would  probably  be  something  like 
this.  "  I  intend  to  make  a  flank  attack  against  the  enemy's 
left.  '  A  '  and  *  B  '  companies  under  the  command  of 
Major  Blank  will  deliver  this.  They  will  move  oflP  under 
cover  of  this  ridge  until  they  reach  that  railway  embank- 
ment running  at  right  angles  from  our  right.  By  following 
this  down  they  should  be  able  to  get  within  1,200  yards  of 
the  enemy's  position  unobserved.  'C'  company  will  ad- 
vance direct  upon  the  hill,  taking  as  its  objective  the  right 
edge  of  the  hill  and  the  white  stone  on  its  slope.  It  will 
find  its  own  support.  '  D '  company  will  form  the 
general  reserve,  and  will  be  with  me  at  that  farm 
(pointing  it  out  if  possible)  mid-way  between  our  flank 
and  central  attacks.  The  frontal  attack  will  not  be  pressed 
home  until  the  flank  attack  has  been  developed,  and  is  close 
to  the  enemy's  position."  After  making  sure  that  his  in- 
structions are  understood,  he  would  say,  ''  Move  off  in  five 
minutes."  The  officers  will  return  to  their  companies  and 
explain  to  their  platoon  and  section  commanders  exactly  what 
their  duties  are  to  be,  or,  if  possible,  will  call  up  their  officers 
and  N.C.O.'s  to  the  ridge  and  explain  the  proposed  scheme 
of  action.  These  will,  in  turn,  briefly  describe  this  to  their 
men.  From  the  moment  the  colonel  says  **  Move,"  his  per- 
sonal command  of  the  battalion  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist 
for  the  time,  and  instead  of  there  being  one  commander, 
each  separate  commander  has  his  own  duty  to  perform 
(i.e.,  officer  commanding  flank  attack,  O.C.  frontal  attack, 
O.C  general  reserves,  etc.).  Each  of  these  separate  bodies 
does  its  best  to  achieve  a  common  object,  and  to  assist  the 
others  to  that  end. 
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Naturally,  the  larger  the  force  the  more  necessary  it  will 
be  for  the  instructions  to  be  clearly  understood,  but  these 
examples  will  show  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
wrong,  to  write  long  and  unduly  detailed  orders  for  such  hasty 
manoeuvres.  The  whole  of  the  above  could  easily  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  pages  of  writing,  references  to  maps,  etc.  In 
a  similar  way,  one  can  deal  with  most  of  the  hasty  opera- 
tions required  in  the  field,  such  as  defence,  outposts,  ad- 
vanced, rear  and  flank  guards,  etc.,  using  maps  for  descrip- 
tions when  the  country  is  not  available. 


MEANS  OF   COMMUNICATION. 

Except  with  a  large  force,  mounted  orderlies  are  extremely 
scarce.  Even  when  provided,  cyclists  will  be  found  more 
useful  and  swifter  for  message  work  on  roads.  Horses  are 
not  adapted  for  fast  work  on  hard  roads,  and  mounted  men 
are  usually  badly  required  for  reconnoitring  work,  or  for 
conveying  messages  across  country  impassable  for  cyclists. 
In  modern  warfare  horses  will  not  be  able  to  work  with  safety 
within  1,000  yards  of  an  enemy's  position,  consequently 
messages  will  have  to  be  sent — (a)  on  foot ;  (h)  by  semaphore ; 
(c)  by  flag  or  other  signal  methods.  Of  the  above  (a)  will 
generally  be  found  more  accurate  and  rapid  for  distances 
under  400  yards.  If  circumstances  make  (a)  impossible,  (b) 
should  always  be  used  for  distances  up  to  1,000  yards.  For 
greater  distances  (c)  is  most  frequently  used.  Compared  to 
semaphore,  morse  signalling  is  'slow,  and  fewer  men  can  be 
found  to  send  and  read  same. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  41-42.) 

Whatever  system  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both 
the  senders  and  recipients  of  messages  are  vulnerable,  and 
require  cover  from  sight  (and  if  possible,  from  fire  as  well). 
In  future,  infantry  battalions  on  service  will  possess  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cyclists,  and  a  company  detached  for  an 
important  duty  will  usually  have  a  cyclist  attached  to  it. 
In  addition,  particularly  in  European  warfare,  most  farms 
and  houses  will  be  found  to  contain  bicycles,  or  motor  cycles, 
which  could  be  commandeered  when  necessary.  Important 
messages  sent  through  an  enemy's  country  should  be  sent  by 
two  messengers,  each  following  a  different  route.  If  a 
message  is  sent  verbally,  the  bearer  must  be  made  to  repeat 
it  and  understand  its  nature.  It  is  sometimes  as  well  to 
give  a  messenger  two  messages — one  real  (concealed  on  his 
person),  the  other  false.  Copies  should  be  kept  of  all  mes- 
sages sent. 
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Company  Inter-Communication. — When  there  is  ample 
time,  an  order,  or  information  for  a  company,  is  usually 
given  verbally  by  the  captain  of  the  company  to  the  platoon, 
and  section  commanders,  who  pass  it  to  their  commands. 
This  is  common  sense,  and,  like  all  work  in  the  field, 
is  essentially  practical  and  sensible.  Officers  should  culti- 
vate their  powers  of  imagination,  and  picture  themselves  on 
the  actual  ground,  and  confronted  with  the  actual  problems 
given  in  examination  papers.  If  they  did,  Examiners 
would  no  longer  find  messages  being  sent  by  "  gallopers" 
or  mounted  orderlies  under  impossible  circumstances ;  or 
when  none  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  force  smaller  than  a  brigade 
seldom  has  mounted  troops  available  for  such  work.  In- 
fantry scouts  should  also  not  be  expected  to  double  vast 
distances,  or  discover  impossible  information.  Above  all, 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  use  of  military  terms,  when  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  therefore  wrongly  applied. 

(Read  carefully  pages  21  to  43  F.S.  Regulations). 

In  the  present  war  an  excellent  service  of  motor  dispatch 
riders  has  been  formed.  In  addition  the  comparatively 
newly-formed  signal  companies  facilitate  inter-communica- 
tion between  units  to  an  enormous  extent.  Field  telephones 
are  also  issued  to  battalions,  and  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  for  inter-communication  in  the  battalion.  In  fact, 
these  systems  have  resulted  in  Morse  and  Semaphore  sig- 
nalling being  less  used  than  formerly.  Signallers  should  be 
carefully  trained  in  the  use,  and  repair,  of  field  telephones 
and  should  be  trained  to  read  by  "  buzzer,"  so  that,  if 
battery  is  weak,  or  the  wire  leaks,  they  can  still  read  mes- 
sages hj  its  means.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
instruct  in  laying,  picking  up,  and  concealing  telephone  wire. 
Men  so  trained  are  invaluable  on  service. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
NOTES  ON  MARCHES. 

When  there  is  no  probability  of  contact  with  an  enemy, 
tactical  considerations  are  of  less  importance  in  arranging 
marches  than  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  troops, 
columns  can  march  on  a  broad  front,  troops  can  be  com- 
fortably housed  and  well  fed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
concentrate  before  or  after  a  march.  "When,  however,  there 
is  a  prospect  of  encountering  the  enemy  everything  else  must 
give  place  to  adequate  arrangements  for  protection.  These 
must  permit  of  the  fighting  force  being  rapidly  concen- 
trated, and  being  rapidly  manoeuvred  to  deliver,  or  meet 
attack  from  any  direction. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  47-59.) 

If  ordered  to  make  arrangements  for  a  march  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  points  required  to  be  dealt 
with : — 

Cavalry. — The  direction  of  its  advance,  what  positions 
it  must  search,  watch,  or  protect,  the  distance  it  must  pre- 
cede advance,  special  tasks,  etc. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  88-91.) 

Advanced  Guard. — Its  strength,  composition,  distance 
from  main  body,  special  tasks,  etc. 

Flank  Guards. — (If  required)  their  distance  and  position 
in  relation  to  main  body,  etc. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  91-94.) 

Main  Body. — Order  of  march,  special  orders,  etc. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  48-51.) 

Bear  Guard. — Distance  from  main  body,  special  duties, 
etc.  Having  decided  these  points,  "  orders  "  for  the  march 
will  require  to  be  written.  In  an  examination,  troops  on  a 
map  may  have  to  be  drawn  to  scale.  To  do  this  a  knowledge 
of  the  distance  occupied  by  all  arms  on  the  march  will  be  re- 
quired.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  95-98.) 

The  following  examples  show  a  method  of  arriving  at  the 
approximate  road-space  occupied  by  the  three  arms  (cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry),  and  a  method  of  arriving  at  a  time 
scale  for  a  march : — 

MARCHES. 

Boad  Spaces. 

An  Infantry  Battalion. — Each  of  the  four  coijiDanies  of  an 
infantry  battalion  occupies  (in  column  of  route;,  ISO  yards. 
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This  gives  us  520  yards ;  to  this  add  24  yards  for  intervals  (6 
yards  between  each  company) ;  for  the  two  company  mules, 
each  of  which  carries  two  boxes  of  ammunition  (each  con- 
taining 1,000  rounds),  and  96  yards  for  the  machine  gun 
section,  160  yards  for  the  headquarters  and  1st  line  trans- 
port, making  a  grand  total  of  800  yards  for  the  battalion. 

A  Cavalry  Begiment. — In  normal  march  formation  (i.e., 
sections,  or  4  horses  abreast)  each  of  the  three  squadrons  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  occupies  16Q  "v^ards  of  road  space.  To 
this  add  30  yards  for  intervals  (10  yards  between  squadrons) 
and  50  yards;  for  headquarters,  335  yards  for  1st  line 
transport,  80  yards  for  machine  gun  section ;  making  a  total 
length  of  975  vards  for  the  joad  space  of  a  cavalrv  regiment. 

Artillery. — A  battery  of  field  artillery,  consisting  of  head- 
quarters,  6  guns,  12  ammunition  wagons,  and  1st  line  trans- 
port occupies  the  following  road  space: — 6  guns  and  12 
wagons  (allowing  each  20  yards  of  road  space),  360  yards; 
headquarters,  30  yards  1st  line  transport,  65  yards,  making 
a  total  road  space  of  455  yards  for  the  battery. 

In  addition  to  the  distance  occupied  on  the  march  by  these 
three  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  road  space  required 
by  the  following  :  — 

Field  Artillery  Brigade  Ammunition  Column,  570  yards . 
Field  Company  Royal  Engineers,  490  yards;  Field  Ambu- 
lance, 465  yards ;  Cavalry  Field  Ambulance,  275  yards. 

Pace. — Infantry  march  100  yards  per  minute,  1  mile  in 
18  minutes,  or  3  miles  per  hour,  including  short  halts.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  for  short  distances  and  at  a  walk, 
it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  that  a  force  of  all  arms  moves  at 
the  rate  of  100  yards  per  minute.  Mounted  troops  trot 
7  miles  per  hour,  and  trot  and  walk  5  miles  per  hour. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  49—51). 

For  example,  the  following  force  is  directed  to  march  19 
miles: — 1  battery  of  R.F.A.,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  1  field  company,  R.E. 

Starting  at  6  a.m.,  what  time  will  it  complete  its  march? 
(By  which  is  meant  the  whole  force,  not  merely  the  head 
of  the  column.)  1  battery  of  R.F.A.  occupies  455  yards  of 
road  space,  1  regimeoat  of  cavalry  975  yards,  2  battalions  of 
infantry  1,6(X)  yards,  1  field  company,  R.E.,  490  yards.  This 
gives  us  a  total  length  of  3,520  yards,  or  exactly  2  miles; 
now  add  this  distance  to  the  length  of  the  march,  making 
21  miles  in  all.  At  18  minutes  a  mile,  or  3  miles  an  hour 
allowing  for  short  halts,  it  wiU  take  7  hours,  or,  with  an 
additional  mid-way  halt  of  half  an  hour,  say  7^  hours. 
Therefore  it  should  arrive  exactly  at  1.30  p.m.  In  all  such 
problems  always  err  on  the  right  side  in  your  calculations, 
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allowing  more  room  for  your  columns  than  you  require,  and 
an  early  hour  of  arrival  instead  of  a  late  one. 

Timing. — In  one  minute  the  following  numbers  pass  a 
given  point : — Infantry  in  fours,  200.  Section  of  cavalry  at 
a  walk,  120 ;  at  a  trot,  250.  Artillery  guns  or  wagons,  6 
vehicles.  Therefore,  if  a  body  of  infantry  takes  6  minutes 
to  pass  a  point,  cavalry  4  minutes,  and  artillery  3  minutes, 
it  is  a  force  of  approximately  1  battalion  infantry 
•  1,000  men),  1  regiment  of  cavalry  (543  all  ranks),  and  a 
battery  of  artillery  (of  6  guns  and  12  wagons.)  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  describe  them  as  1,000  infantry,  500  odd  cavalry, 
and  18  vehicles  in  silch  a  case. 

March  Problems. — (Steps  to  be  taken.) :  — 

1.  Selection  of  road  or  roads. 

2.  Selection  of  starting  point. 

3.  Time  head  of  column  should  pass  starting  point. 

4.  Selection  of  units  and  commanders  for  advanced,  flank 

(if  required),  and  rear  guards. 

5.  Decide  order  of  march  of  main  body. 

6.  Make  arrangements  for  withdrawal  of  outposts  if  any. 

7.  Decide  position  of  train. 

Starting  Point. — Select  some  point  on  route  of  march,  a 
cross-road,  church,  public-house,  etc.,  easily  recognisable  and 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  camping  ground  to  prevent  delay 
in  rear  when  units  form  into  their  order  of  march.  Particu- 
larly bear  in  mind  that  it  must  be  some  point  which  can  be 
reached  by  all  units  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
march.  If  troops  are  not  all  quartered  together  it  may  be 
necessary  to  select  more  than  one  starting  point. 

Length  of  March. — An  average  march  for  a  column  of  all 
^  arms  is  15  miles  a  day ;  20  to  30  miles  can,  however,  be  done 
if  necessary.  A  forced  march  means  one  prolonged  over  the 
ordinary  number  of  hours  per  day  without  long  halts. 

Night  Marches. — The  Russo-Japanese  and  Balko-Turkish 
Wars  have  shown  that  night  marches  and  operations  will  be 
very  frequent  in  future  warfare.  The  advent  of  the  dirigible 
balloon  and  aeroplane  have  made  this  the  more  evident. 

Note. — The  present  war  has  shown  the  accuracy  of  this 
forecast. 

By  means  of  night  marches  troops  can  be  moved  across 
country  or  over  roads  rendered  impossible  by  daylight,  owing 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  can  forestall  the  enemy  at  important 
points,  can  leave  dangerous  positions,  can  surprise  the  enemy 
at  daybreak,  can  force  an  enemy  to  accept  battle  under 
conditions  unfavourable  to  himself,  etc.  Night  marches 
differ  from  day  ones  in  the  following  respects : — 
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(a)  Cavalry  cannot  precede  advance;  and  infantry  scouts 
cannot,  with  safety,  precede  it  by  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

(h)  All  distances  between  units  are  considerably  decreased. 
Therefore  an  advanced  guard  that  by  day  was  a  mile  in  front 
of  its  main  body,  by  night  might  be  separated  from  it  by  only 
200  yards.— (F.S.   Regs.,   pages  176—190). 

Communication  is  maintained  between  units  by  chains  of 
connecting  files  (two  paces  apart),  and  the  advanced  guard 
must  be  prepared  to  leave  men  behind  to  protect  flanks,  or  to 
prevent  the  main  body  taking  wrong  roads,   etc. 

The  following  points  should  particularly  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  Distances  between  companies  should  be  decreased  or 
even  omitted. 

2.  Rifles  will  not  be  loaded,  but  the  magazines  will  be 
charged. 

3.  Strict  silence  w^ill  be  maintained. 

4.  Halts  will  be  at  stated  times,  and  units  will  close  up 
before  halting. 

5.  An  officer  will  be  selected  to  guide  the  column  with 
others  to  assist  him. 

6.  Great  secrecy  must  be  maintained. 

Pace. — With  a  moderately  large  column  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  calculate  upon  marching  faster  than  two  miles  an  hour. 

Other  Arms. — Until  dawn  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  1st 
Line  Transport  will  march  in  rear  of  the  column. 

Conditions  responsible  for  Betarding  Bate  of  March. 

Bad  discipline,  bad  roads,  and  bad  weather  are  the  three 
principal  factors  which  cause  slow  marches. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  a  sheet  of  conventional  signs, 
among  which  is  a  method  of  showing  troops  marching  on  a 
road.  As  officers  are  frequently  asked  to  place  their  troops 
on  a  map,  this  system  should  be  carefully  studied. 

If  asked  a  question,  such  as : — "  The  rear  of  your  main  body 
is  at  X  roads  E.  of  SITAPUR.  Show  the  position  of  the 
remainder  of  your  column,"  work  out  the  length  of  your  van- 
guard and  main  guard  of  advanced  guard,  and  main  body: 
allow  for  the  correct  intervals  between,  and  mark  on  map. 
If  cavalry  are  in  front,  you  cannot  usually  show  them,  as 
they  are  5  miles  away.  Therefore,  draw  lines  indicating 
directions  of  their  patrols,  and  write  along  each :  "  Direction 
of  cavalry  patrol." 

(Read  carefully  pages  47  to  69,  F.S.  Regulations). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
NOTES  ON  QUARTERS. 

.  There  are  four  principal  means  of  quartering  troops  on 
actfve  service. 

These  are  (I.)  Billets;  (II.)  Close  billets;  (III.)  Bivouacs; 
(IV.)  Camps. 

Of  these  (I.)  or  (II.)  are  considered  the  best  means  for 
obtaining  shelter,  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  troops. 
In  the  present  war  close  billets  have  been  most  generally 
used.  Camps  require  tents,  tents  require  wagons,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  transport,  and,  in  addition,  are  most  con- 
spicuous.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  68 — 80). 

If  troops  are  billeted,  the  following  points  must  be 
observed : — 

1.  Divide  the  houses  into  "groups."  Measure  an  average 
house  of  each  "  group,"  then  allow  1  man  per  yard  length  for 
rooms  up  to  15  feet  wide,  and  2  men  per  yard  for  rooms  up 
to  25  feet  wide.  Rooms  must  be  left  for  the  inhabitants  and 
the  top  floor  and  kitchen  left  for  their  use. 

2.  Inns  or  public-houses  must  be  guarded  by  sentries. 

3.  The  same  unit  should  occupy  both  sides  of  a  street  (to 
avoid  confusion  in  a  sudden  alarm). 

4.  Alarm  posts  should  be  selected  by  each  unit,  and  known 
to  all  ranks. 

5.  Roads  and  communications  must  never  be  blocked. 

6.  A  light  must  be  kept  burning  in  every  house. 

'     7.  Regard  will  be  had  both  to  the  comfort  of  the  men  and 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 

8.  Staff  officers  should  be  on  main  communication,  near 
post  offices,  and  easily  found. 

9.  A  signal  should  be  arranged  to  warn  troops  of  hostile 
aircraft. 

10.  Troops  are  not  to  leave  billets  without  being  fully 
armed  and  equipped. 

11.  Everyone  should  be  in  his  billet  by  7  p.m. 

12.  Troops  must  not  use  latrines  of  inhabitants. 
Accommodation   for  Horses. — For    sheds    or   barns   under 

24ft.  wide  allow  5ft.  length  for  each  horse;  if  over  24ft. 
two  horses  to  every  5ft.  length. 

Bivouacs  consist  of  such  temporary  shelter  as  the  men  can 
obtain  from  materials  provided  on  the  selected  ground — i.e., 
blankets,    waterproof    sheets,    brushwood,   etc.        Troops  on 
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active  service  quickly  become  hardened  and  accustomed  to 
these  conditions,  even  under  adverse  weather  conditions;  in 
fact,  in  the  South  African  Campaign,  and  after  months  of 
bivouac,  the  troops  sometimes  preferred  bivouacs  to  camps. 
— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  80—86). 

The  following  are  the  camp  and  bivouac  spaces  required  for 
the  following  units : — 

Infantry  battalion  or  a  battery  of  artillery,  75x150  yards; 
cavalry  regiment,  160x150  yards;  cavalry  squadron,  50  by 
150  yards;  field  ambulance,  120x200  yards;  field  company, 
R.E.,  35x150  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  selected  ground  being  well  drained,  con- 
venient to  water,  and  as  sheltered  as  possible,  there  are  four 
main  considerations  to  be  observed — viz.,  concealment, 
capabilities  for  defence,  sanitation,  and  for  being  adequately 
covered  by  the  outpost  line.  All  other  considerations  must 
give  place  to  these  if  the  enemy  is  adjacent. 

The  flank  of  the  bivouac  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  advance.  The  infantry  must  be  placed  on  the 
most  exposed  sides,  with  the  other  arms  in  rear  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Cavalry,  artillery,  train,  and  field  ambulance. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

If  possible  the  dismounted  units  should  be  nearest 
the  water  supply.  This  latter  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  even  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops  if  possible, 
and  steps  taken  to  prevent  its  contamination  in  any  way. 
If  water  is  obtained  from  a  stream,  horses  will  be  watered 
below  the  place  where  troops  obtain  their  drinking  water, 
but  above  washing  and  bathing  places.  Patrolling  by 
mounted  men  will  often  be  necessary  for  some  distance  above 
the  spot  where  drinking  water  is  drawn. — (F.S.  Regs., 
page  70). 

The  water  supply  will  be  marked  with  flags  as  follows :  — 
"White  for  drinking.  Blue  for  watering  place  for  animals, 
Red  for  washing  or  bathing  places.  The  first  the  highest 
up-stream;  the  last  the  lowest  down-stream. 

For  streams  with  high  banks  and  muddy  bottoms,  the 
former  should  be  scarped  i.e.,  sloped  down — and  the  bottom 
covered  with  stones  to  facilitate  the  watering  of  horses. 

To  ascertain  the  yield  of  a  stream  select  12  to  15  yards  of 
fairly  uniform  channel,  free  from  eddies.  Then  find  the 
average  breadth  and  depth  in  feet  by  measurement  in  four 
places  and  the  surface  velocity  in  feet  per  second  by  noting 
how  long  a  chip  of  wood  takes  to  travel  30  feet. 
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Then  4-5ths  surface  velocity  by  sectional  area,  equals  yield 
per  second  in  cubic  feet.  One  cubic  foot  of  water  equals 
6i  gallons  (a  gallon  equals  10  lbs.). 

A  daily  average  of  1  gallon  per  man  is  sufl&cient  for  drink- 
ing and  cooking  purposes.  A  horse,  bullock,  or  mule  drinks 
about  li  gallons  at  a  time,  and  requires  4ft.  space  and  five 
minutes  time  to  drink  with  comfort.  A  horse  requires  8  to 
10  gallons  a  day,  a  mule  or  ox  6  to  8  gallons,  a  sheep  or  pig 
6  to  8  pints.     These  are  minimum  quantities. 

The  filter  water  cart  provided  for  the  Army  will  sterilise 
about  200  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour. 

Kitchens  and  Latrines. — To  fix  the  position  of  these  first 
ascertain  the  prevailing  wind,  then  place  kitchens  on  lee- 
ward side  of  camp,  and  latrines  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond sarne. 

In  the  present  war  billeting  has  been  generally  r^orted  to 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops.  Excellent  as  the  system  is 
it  possesses  disadvantages  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  question  of  water  supply.  Many  of  the 
French  farms  depend  for  their  water  on  shallow  wells  •  these 
are  often  in  close  proximity  to  cess-ppols,  etc.,  and  there  is 
a  great  danger  of  contamination  hj  leakage  through  the 
soil.  Although  inconvenient  it  will  be  found  generally 
advisable  to  rely  upon  the  Battalion  water  carts  for  all 
supplies  of  drinking  water;  or  for  all  water  to  be  boiled 
before  being  put  into  the  water  bottles.  This  ensures  its 
safety.  Certainly  the  somewhat  insipid  taste  from  boiled 
water  is  preferable  to  drinking  water  which  is  suspected  of 
being  polluted.     (Pages  68  to  70,  F.S.  Regs.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 
NOTES  ON  PROTECTION. 

Questions  regarding  the  duties  of  protection  frequently 
fall  to  the  lot  of  junior  officers.  Protection  in  a  tactical 
sense  means  efficient  measures  for  preventing  a  force  being 
surprised,  and  for  giving  it  sufficient  time  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  attack,  or  defence,  if  an  enemy  is  encountered. 
Therefore  on  the  march  a  force  is  protected  by  detachments 
on  its  front,  flanks,  and  rear.  These  detachments  in  turn 
furnish  other  detachments ;  and  the  process  is  continued 
until  one  or  two  scouts  are  nearest  to  the  enemy,  or  furthest 
from  the  main  body. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  87 — 111). 

In  Camp. — Outposts  are  substituted  for  the  advanced, 
flank,  and  rear  guards.  The  outposts,  in  a  similar  manner, 
are  distributed  in  depth,  having  their  patrols  and  sentries 
nearest  to  the  enemy. 

If  cavalry  are  available  their  duty  will  be  as  follows  by 
day:— 

I.  Beconnaissance,  i.e.,  To  gain  information  about  the 
enemy,  country,  etc. 

II.  Fighting. — To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  main  body 
being  checked  or  surprised;  and  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
cavalry  acquiring  information  of  the  force  in  rear.  The 
latter  they  prevent  by  forming  what  is  known  as  a  cavalry 
"  screen  "  (i.e.,  a  line  of  small  units  of  cavalry  at  intervals). 
If  cavalry  is  not  available  the  infantry  must  perform  the 
double  duty  of  reconnaissanoe  and  protection.  If,  however, 
cavalry  precede  the  advance,  the  infantry  are  only  respon- 
sible for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  main  body. 

Distribution  of  Protective  Cavalry. — Following  the  usual 
system  of  mutual  support,  a  cavalry  squadron  acting  as  pro- 
tective cavalry  might  move  in  the  following  order. — Scouts. 
Divided  over  the  entire  front  to  be  covered.  These  would 
be  found  from  the  sections  following  in  rear,  so  that  each 
section  is  preceded  by  its  own  scouts. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages 
88-91.) 

Supports. — These  might  be  formed  of  single  sections 
marching  at  equal  intervals  in  rear  of  scouts.  The  distance 
in  rear  depends  upon  varying  circumstances  (say  1,000  yards 
in  average  open  country). 

Beserves. — This  body  will  move  in  rear  of  supports  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  allow  it  to  reinforce  any  portion  of  the 
cavalry  in  front,  and  to  encounter  any  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  that  may  have  penetrated  between  the  scouts  and 
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If  we  therefore  allow  two  troops  for  supports,  divided  into 
their  8  sections,  at  1,000  yards  apart,  they  will  approxi- 
mately cover  the  required  frontage  of  5  miles.  If  each  of 
these  sections  sends  forward  half  a  section  as  scouts,  say  5 
men,  1,000  yards  to  front,  each  scout  will  have  a  frontage 
of  some  200  yards  to  search.  This  will  account  for  2  troops 
of  the  squadron.  The  remaining  2  troops  will  follow  as  re- 
serves 1  to  2  miles  in  rear  of  the  supports  at  an  interval  of 
a  mile. 

Advanced  Guards. — Whether  cavalry  are  in  front  or  not, 
an  advanced  guard  must  always  precede  the  march  of  a 
column.     If  an  enemy  is  encountered  it  must : — 

(I.)  If  the  enemy  is  weak,  drive  him  back  without  check- 
ing the  advance  ot  the  troops  in  rear. 

(II.)  If  the  enemy  is  strong,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
nature,  strength,  etc.,  of  his  position  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  main  body. 

(III.)  If  the  enemy  is  encountered  marching  in  strength  to 
the  attack,  occupy  the  best  position  available,  and  hold  him 
in  check. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  91-94.) 

Chapter  I.  shows  the  manner  in  which  an  advanced  guard 
is  usually  divided. 

In  approaching  an  attack,  defence  outpost,  advanced,  rear, 
or  flank  guard  scheme,  regard  it  as  if  it  were  a  side  at 
football.  No  captain  would  place  the  whole  of  his  side  in 
one  long  line.  If  he  did  so  there  could  be  no  passing  or 
pushing  up,  nothing  in  rear  to  check  his  opponents'  rushes, 
Ln  fact,  no  system.  Consequently  he  dh^ides  his  men  into 
several  lines  (or,  to  quote  a  military  term,  "  Distributes 
them  in  depth").  Let  us  see  how  they  correspond  with 
tactical  ones. 


D.  ^j...       1-  Forwards. 
Wn^hAl     2.  Half  backs. 
JfootbaU     .^   Three-quarters. 

Team.       ^   Fullback. 

1.  Scouts. 
Advanced  2.  Vanguard. 
Guard.     3.  Main  guard . 
4.  Main  body. 

1 .  Rear  scoutB, 
Rear        2.  Rear  party. 
Qaard.       3.  Main  euard. 
4.  Main  body. 

1.  Patrols. 
4.  BeBerve. 

*1.  Firinpr  Line. 
4.  General  reserve. 

♦1.  Firing  line. 
Defence       ^   Supports. 
Jjefence.      3   ^ocal  reserves. 

4.  General  reserve. 

Those  marked  *  always  preceded  by  Scouts. 
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There  are,  therefore,  four  principal  bodies  common  to 
all,  and  the  similarity  extends  further  than  the  numerical 
distribution.  As  the  various  lines  of  a  football  team  exist 
to  support  one  another,  so  also  the  lines  of  tactical  units 
are  used  for  exactly  the  same  purpose.  Each  line  in  both 
does  its  best  to  break  the  resistance  of,  or  hold  in  check, 
the  attacking  side  until  the  lines  in  rear  have  had  sufl&cient 
time  to  prepare  for  the  encounter.  With  this  the  similarity 
ends  for,  unlike  a  football  team,  the  successive  lines 
ultimately  build  up,  or  reinforce  the  first.  Therefore  the 
flanks  and  front  of  every  unit  marching  or  operating  in  an 
enemy's  country  must  always  be  covered  by  infantry  scouts, 
say  400  yards  to  the  front,  and  most  of  the  minor  tactical 
dispositions  require  a  depth  of  at  least  four  lines. 

As  a  general  rule  each  unit  on  the  move  has  a  fourth  of 
its  strength  to  its  front.  An  advanced  guard  is  a  fourth  to 
an  eighth  of  the  main  body,  its  vanguard  may  be  a  fourth 
of  its  main  guard,  and  the  advanced  scouts  a  fourth  of  the 
vanguard.  Here  are  a  few  examples,  taking  an  advanced 
guard  first: — 


Strength  of 
Whole  Force. 

Strength  of 

Advanced 

Guard. 

Advanced  Guard  divided  into 

Main  Guard,    j     Vanguard 

1 

Point. 

1 

1  brigade 
(four  batta- 
lions) 

1  battalion 
(4  com- 
panies) 

1  battalion      1  company 

(less  1  com-     (less  1  pla- 

pany)              too a) 

1  platoon 

2 

1  bat- 
talion 

1  com- 
pany 

1    company 
(less  1  pla- 
toon) 

1   platoon 
(less  1  sec- 
tion) 

1  section 

3 

1  com- 
pany 

1  platoon 

1  section 

1  section 

Scouts 

The  old  rhyme — 

"  Big  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em. 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  and  so  ad  infinitum," 

holds  good   in  most    of  these   tactical  distributions. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  page  94). 

Let  us  imagine  that  your  company  has  been  detailed  in 
Orders  to  form  the  advance  guard  for  an  advance.  All  the 
particulars  you  have  probably   received   are  the  time    the 
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main  body  will  start,  the  roads  to  follow,  the  destination, 
and  distance  to  precede  main  body.  (This  is  not  always  given, 
it  usually  being  left  to  the  A.G.  Commander's  discretion.) 
We  will  assume  that  the  main  body  is  to  leave  camp  at  8 
a.m.,  and  that  your  advanced  guard  is  to  precede  it  by  one 
mile.  By  this  will  be  meant  the  main  guard  of  your 
advanced  guard.  As  its  vanguard  will  possibly  require  to 
be  800  yds.  to  the  front  of  the  main  guard,  and  its  scouts 
400  yds.  to  front  of  the  vanguard,  this  will  add  another 
1,200  yds.  to  the  mile  that  your  advanced  guard  must  be 
to  the  front  at  the  hour  the  main  body  is  to  commence  its 
march,  viz.,  8  a.m.  This  makes  a  total  distance  of  nearly 
3,000  yds.  As  troops  marching  to  a  starting  point  can  be 
taken  as  marching  100  yds.  per  minute,  your  advanced 
guard  must  clear  (i.e.,  pass)  the  "starting  point"  at  7.30 
a.m.  (3,000  yds. =30  mts.  marching)  in  order  to  be  in 
position  at  8  a.m.  Therefore  all  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  camp  to  be  left  in  time  to  reach  the  starting 
point  at  7.30  a.m.  The  company  will  march  for  17  minutes, 
dropping  men  every  100  yards,  as  connecting  files,  to  main- 
tain communication  with  the  main  body  en  route.  Having 
gained  its  ordered  distance,  one  mile,  the  three  rear  platoons 
will  halt  (as  main  guard)  and  the  leading  platoon  continue 
its  march  for  another  8  minutes  (800  yds.).  Here  it  will 
halt  (as  vanguard)  and  the  scouts  will  advance  for  four 
minutes  (400  yds.)  and  halt. 

Punctually  at  8  a.m.  the  advance  will  commence.  Com- 
munication will  be  maintained  by  means  of  connecting  files 
between  all  units  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  by  cyclists 
and  signallers.  The  O.C.  advanced  guard  will  usually  be 
with  his  vanguard.  Should  an  enemy  be  encountered  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  his  strength, 
dispositions,  etc.  Time  will  not,  however,  permit  of  a 
thorough  reconnaissance,  if  the  march  of  the  main  body  is 
not  to  be  delayed,  and  therefore  arrangements  must  be 
immediately  made  to  attack,  and,  if  possible,  threaten  his 
line  of  retreat.  As  the  commander  of  the  whole  force  will 
usually  be  found  with  the  main  guard,  or  even  vanguard 
(not  in  command  of  same,  but  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  situations  first  hand  and  influence  effectively  the 
action  of  the  advanced  guard),  his  advice  will  be  given 
should  the  circumstances  require  such  help.  On  no  account, 
however,  must  the  required  action  be  unduly  delayed  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  wishes.  As  the  main  body  in  this 
case  is  but  a  mile  in  rear,  there  is  only  some  18  minutes 
allowed  for  the  advanced  guard  to  brush  aside  opposition, 
and  so  prevent  delay.     [Its  first  duty  1] 
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Upon  arrival  at  the  selected  ground  for  the  camp  or 
bivouac,  the  advanced  guard  marches  through  same,  and 
occupies  those  positions  in  front  and  flanks  which  will  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  shelling  the  main  body  upon  its  arrival 
at  the  camping  ground.  To  do  this  effectively  means  that 
the  positions  thus  occupied  must  not  be  more  than  2,000 
yards  from  all  positions  suitable  for  the  enemy's  artillery, 
situated  within  4,000  yards  of  the  camp.  Here  the 
advanced  guard  will  remain  until  relieved  by  troops  detailed 
as  outposts.  Very  frequently,  especially  w^hen  the  halt 
takes  place  just  before  dusk,  the  advanced  guard  forms 
the  permanent  outposts  for  the  night.  When,  however, 
time  permits  the  advanced  guard  troops  are  usually  relieved. 
Until  this  happens  the  advanced  guard  forms  an  outpost  line, 
and  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  this  duty  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  outposts. 

(Read  pages  87  to  94  F.S.  Regs.) 

Flank  Guards. — Should  the  ground  on  the  flanks,  or  on  a 
flank,  of  the  line  of  advance  favour  an  enemy's  attack,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  detach  a  flank  guard,  or  guards,  to 
prevent  the  main  body  being  surprised.  This  duty  is 
simple  enough  when  marching  across  open  country  (i.e., 
country  not  intersected  by  hedges,  walls,  woods,  etc.),  but 
is  a  difficult  task  in  close  country  (i.e.,  the  reverse  of  open). 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  ground  which  would  favour 
the  enemy's  attack  must  be  searched,  and  that  this  must 
be  done  without  unduly  delaying  the  column.  Often  a 
parallel  road  will  permit  a  flank  guard  to  perform  this  duty , 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  ahead  of  the  main  body.  If 
this  is  not  possible  the  advanced  guard  must  throw  out 
parties  to  hold  positions,  or  positions  which  command  them, 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  line  of  advance,  until  the 
main  body  has  passed.  These  parties  will  then  join  the 
rear  guard.  This  system  causes  little  delay,  and  the 
depleted  advanced  guard  can  be  supplied  with  more  men 
from  the  head  of  the  main  body. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  94.) 
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Advanced  Guard  for  a  Company  on  Open  Ground.  Platb  I. 
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Advanced  Guard  for  a  Company  on  a  Road. 
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Except  that  flank  guards  have  parties  out  to  their  flanks, 
the  strength  and  distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  advanced 
guards.  If  cavalry  are  available  they  should  be  used  for 
this  duty  whenever  possible. 


REAR  GUARDS. 

There  are  two  forms  of  rear  guards : — 

I.  The  Bear  Guard  to  a  Force  Advancing,  which  is  merely 
a  small  party  used  to  collect  stragglers,  bring  in  the 
transport,  and  generally  to  help  things  in  rear. — (F.S.  Regs., 
pages  95-98.) 

II.  The  Bear  Guard  to  a  Force  Betiring,  which  is  generally 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  duties  in  war.  The 
retiring  troops  must,  at  all  costs,  be  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure of  pursuit.  Therefore  the  rear  guard  must  take  great 
risks  to  forward  this  object ;  yet,  should  the  risks  taken 
result  in  defeat,  they  will  have  sacrificed  their  main  body. 
We  will  imagine  that  a  force  consisting  of  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
has  been  detached  as  a  rear  guard  to  a  retiring  force,  which 
is  being  closely  pursued.  The  rear  guard  commander 
decides  to  make  the  following  dispositions : — 

2  Troops  cavalry  on  extremes  of  both  flanks. 
1  Section  artillery  on  left  flank. 

1  Section  artillery  on  right  flank. 
1  Section  artillery  in  centre. 

3  Coys,    infantry    extended    over    frontage    of    1,000 
yards. 

(The  frontage  of  an  infantry  battalion  in  defence  could 
be  600  yards.  Yet  in  rear  guard  actions  it  is  permissible  to 
hold  an  increased  frontage,  partly  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
also  because  there  is  no  intention  of  remaining  for  the 
enemy's  final  assault,  and  consequently  only  a  small  reserve 
is  required.) 

The  remaining  company  to  retire,  select,  and  occupy  the 
most  suitable  position  in  rear.  (This  must  be  sufl&ciently  far 
to  force  the  enemy  to  resume  his  march  formation  after  the 
retirement  of  the  rear  guard  from  its  first  position.) 

Naturally  the  rear  guard  will  not  occupy  positions  unless 
the  enemy  is  close  behind.  When  he  is  at  a  distance  it  will 
march  like  an  advanced  guard  reversed  (i.e.,  main  body, 
main  guard,  rear  party,  the  cavalry  covering  rear  and 
flanks  at  a  distance  of  4  to  5  miles). 
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The  enemy  having  approached,  it  should  be  held  up  by 
the  rear  guard  (whose  artillery  commence  to  shell  their 
columns  when  within  effective  range).  This  must  force  the 
enemy  to  make  his  dispositions  for  attack.  (Issue  orders, 
take  up  artillery  positions,  deploy,  etc.)  When  these  are 
done,  and  the  attack  is  well  developed,  the  rear  guard  com- 
mander should  gradually  commence  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
This  he  does  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  guessing  that  the  retirement  has  commenced. 

The  troops  withdrawn  fall  back  to  the  position  previously 
selected  in  rear,  covered  by  the  fire  of  those  still  remaining. 
The  remaining  troops  of  the  rear  guard  will  then  retire  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  covered  by  the  fire  of  those  in  position 
in  their  rear,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  being  the  last  to 
leave.  In  this  manner  the  enemy  can  be  persistently 
delayed,  and  the  retiring  force  given  time  to  make  its 
preparations  for  another  phase  of  the  operations.  The 
greatest  diflBculty  experienced  by  the  O.C.  rear  guard  is 
that  of  determining  the  exact  moment  to  retire.  To 
hesitate  too  long  may  allow  the  enemy  to  outflank  his  force 
(for  the  main  body  is  getting  further  away  each  minute). 
On  the  other  hand,  to  retire  too  soon  may  enable  the  enemy 
to  harass  the  main  body  by  artillery  fire. 

A  rear  guard  should  consist  of  from  one-third  to  one-fifth 
of  the  strength  of  the  whole  force,  and  should  be  composed 
of  the  freshest  troops,  or  those  which  have  suffered  the 
least  damage. 

(Pages  95  to  98,  F.S.  Regs.) 

OUTPOSTS. 

Another  very  important  duty  on  service  is  that  of  out- 
posts. Every  body  of  troops  when  halted  will  be  protected 
by  outposts,  in  order  that  it  may  rest  undisturbed.  When 
used  in  a  military  sense  will  becomes  equally  as  powerful  as 
must.  Therefore  every  force  must  be  protected,  when  at 
rest,  by  outposts.  The  duties  of  outposts  are: — I.  To  pro- 
vide protection  against  surprise.  II.  In  case  of  attack,  to 
give  time  for  the  commander  of  the  force  to  put  his  plan  of 
action  into  execution.  Briefly,  these  two  duties  comprise : — 
I.  Reconnaissance.  II.  Resistance.  For  some  reason  the 
duties  of  outposts  appear  to  confuse  some  Officers,  who  are 
otherwise  quite  sound  in  their  protective  duties.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  for  outpost  problems  are 
in  reality  easier  to  solve  than  those  relating  to  advanced  or 


rear  guards.     An  outpost  problem  usually  consists  of  one 
of  the  following: — 

I.  To  select  an  outpost  line  and  distribute  troops  upon  it 
to  protect  a  previously  selected  camp  or  position. 

II.  To  estimate  the  number  and  description  of  the  force 
required  to  hold  an  outpost  line.  [Not  a  single  man,  or 
horse  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  used  for 
outpost  duty.]— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  98-111.) 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  very 
closely  into  the  details  of  the  outpost  line  of  a  large  force 
of,  say,  a  division.  In  such  cases  the  approximate  line,  to 
be  held  by  the  outposts,  is  selected  by  the  G.O.C.  [General 
Officer  Commanding].  It  is  then  divided  into  "sections." 
and  each  outpost  section  is  placed  under  the  command  and 
supervision  of  a  selected  commander.  These  outpost 
"  section  "  commanders  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
best  line  to  be  occupied  by  their  outpost  troops,  which 
should  coincide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  ap- 
proximate line  selected  by  the  G.O.C.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  duty  of  all  outpost  troops  is  to  occupy  a  line 
which,  in  the  event  of  attack,  will  permit  of  a  good  defence. 
Consequently,  should  the  line  originally  selected  by  the 
G.O.C.  be  found  to  offer  but  a  weak  defence,  and  a  better 
position  be  found  a  short  distance  away,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  "  outpost  section  commander  "  to  choose  the  stronger 
position  (of  course,  taking  care  that,  by  so  doing,  he  does 
not  weaken  the  ground  held  by  the  other  sections  on  the 
flanks  of  his  position).  The  commander  of  an  outpost 
' '  section  ' '  will  in  turn  select  the  extent  of  front  to  be 
allotted  to  each  of  the  companies,  etc.,  under  his  command. 
The  company  commanders  will  then  march  their  companies 
to  the  positions  allotted  them,  and  will  superintend  the 
selection  of  the  positions  for  the  supports,  piquet  lines, 
groups,  and  sentries. 

Therefore,  with  a  large  force,  the  chain  of  authority  is  as 
under : — 

I.  G.O.C.  selects  general  line  for  outposts. 

II.  O.C.  "  sections  "  selects  general  line  for  his  section  of 
outpost  line. 

III.  O.C.  battalions  detail  companies  for  the  outpost  line. 

IV.  O.C.  company  selects  definite  positions  for  his  outpost 
company. 

Strength. — If  dealing  with  a  smaller  force,  say,  a  brigade,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  divide  the  outpost  line  into  sections. 
As  never  more  than  Jth  of  the  force  [t.c,  infantry]  should 
be  placed  on  outpost  duty,  probably  two  companies  would  be 
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sufficient,  to  perform  this  duty  [at  the  most  three] .  In  this 
case  the  entire  outpost  line  would  be  divided  between  the  out- 
post companies.  As  a  rough  rule  detail  ^th  of  your  available 
infantry  for  outpost  duty;  if  this  means  less  than  a  battalion, 
place  it  under  the  command  of  a  senior  officer. 

Selection  of  an  Outpost  Position. — The  position  held  by 
the  piquets  of  an  outpost  line  is  usually  the  line  of  defence 
to  be"  occupied  by  the  whole  force  in  the  event  of  attack. — 
(F.S.  Regs.,  page  104.) 

As  a  defensive  position  requires  length,  and  length  implies 
distribution  and  decentralization  of  a  defensive  force,  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  whole  force  can  occupy  a  position 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  rest  and  comfort  given  by 
a  good  bivouac.  For  one  thing,  the  necessities  [i.e.,  water, 
food,  fodder,  fires,  etc.]  are  usually  absent  in  positions 
suitable  for  defence,  and,  for  another,  the  occupation  of  a 
defensive  position  after  a  hard  day's  marching  entails  a 
great  deal  of  extra  exertion,  which  would  often  prove 
unnecessarily  fatiguing.  Consequently  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  keeping  the  main  body  secure  in  camp  or  bivouac 
and  protecting  it  by  an  outpost  line,  which  is  sufficiently  far 
remote  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  shelling  the  camp.  As 
the  "effective"  fire  of  field  artillery  is  4,000  yds.,  and  the 
"long"  fire  of  the  rifle  2,000  to  1,400  yds.,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  infantry  in  an  outpost  line  to  be  within 
2,000  yds.  of  all  positions  within  4,000  yds.  of  the  main 
body  from  which  the  enemy's  artillery  could  shell  the  camp. 
This  then  is  the  rule  which  guides  a  commander  when  select- 
ing his  outpost  line.  If  possible  the  selected  line  follows 
some  well-defined  natural  features,  such  as  ridges,  streams, 
edges  of  wood,  etc.,  or  roads,  but  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  necessity  of  making  the  best  defence  pos- 
sible.—(F.S.  Regs.,  page' 100.) 

If  given  a  scheme  which  requires  an  extended  line  in 
front  to  be  occupied  by  outpost  troops  (say  three  battalions) 
it  is  best  to  roughly  make  a  semi-circle,  with  a  radius  of 
2,000  yds.  on  the  map.  Sub-divide  this  into  three  equal 
parts.  See  what  features,  natural  or  otherwise,  mark  the 
boundaries  of  each  sub-division,  or  are  near  them;  then 
call  each  a  "section"  of  the  outpost  line,  and  detail  the 
units  to  occupy  each  section ;  but  you  must  be  extremely 
careful  to  define  which  portions  of  each  flank  the  com- 
manders are  responsible  for  [e.g.,  No.  1  battalion  will 
occupy  from  MANNOCK'S  FARM  inclusive,  to  the  S.  edge 
of  STRUT'S  COPSE  exclusive'].  Neglect  to  do  this,  especi- 
ally when  a  dry  river  bed  forms  the  limit,  has  frequently 
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resulted  in  catastrophe,  owing  to  each  section  thinking  the 
other  was  observing  the  boundary. 

We  now  come  to  the  task  of  a  company  oflBcer  on  outpost 
duty.     With  this  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 

Having  received  his  orders  he  will  move  the  outpost  com- 
pany off  to  its  position.  As  there  is  a  likelihood,  especially 
if  no  friendly  cavalry  are  in  front,  of  the  enemy  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  positions  selected  as  the  outpost  line, 
due  care  must  be  exercised  when  approaching  it.  To  pre- 
vent his  company  falling  into  a  trap  [being  ambushed]  the 
officer  in  command  will  send  off  a  platoon  of  his  company 
as  a  "covering  party"  [get  hold  of  the  correct  terms  for 
such  duties].  This  party  should  usually  be  the  one  that 
is  afterwards  to  find  the  **  supports "  to  the  "piquet" 
line.  [For  every  outpost  company  finds  its  own 
"supports."]  The  covering  party  best  executes  its 
mission  by  advancing  in  small,  detached  groups,  each 
group  being  in  the  most  suitable  formation  for  the  country 
over  which  it  has  to  go,  and  which  are  considered  the  most 
suitable  if  unexpectedly  attacked :  the  whole  ' '  covering 
party  "  occupying  slightly  more  than  the  extent  of  front 
allotted  to  the  company  as  its  outpost  line. — (F.S.  Regs., 
page  104.) 

The  covering  party  will  precede  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany by  from  400  to  800  yards.  Having  reached  and 
reconnoitred  the  probable  position  for  the  "  piquet  "  line,  it 
will  [after  signalling  back  "  no  enemy  in  sight  "]  pass  same 
and  take  up  the  next  commanding  position  to  its  front 
[or,  if  this  is  too  remote,  some  position  800  yards  or  so 
distant].  The  platoon  selected  to  form  the  piquet  line 
will  then  advance,  and  occupy  the  position  selected  as 
the  piquet  line,  after  a  personal  reconnaissance  of  same  has 
been  made  by  the  O.C.  company.  If  the  ground  is  found 
satisfactory  this  platoon  will  immediately  make  its  arrange- 
ments for  defence,  observation,  etc.  If  the  site  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  company  officer  will  determine  the  best 
position  and  this  will  be  occupied  without  delay.  Measure 
ranges  to  prominent  objects  and  possible  line  of  advance, 
marking  same  on  range  cards  which  will  be  issued  to  the 
company.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  prepared  range 
card : — 
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'rso' /.100'  /eso*  /ooo'  tso' 


aoo'      rao' 


'OOO'  iau>'   iseo'  rrao' 


Having  finally  selected  the  piquet  line  the  company  officer 
will  decide^  upon  the  following  points : — 
(a)  The  number  of  "piquets"  required. 

(5)  The  number  of  **  groups  "  each  "  piquet  "  will  supply. 

(c)  The  position  of  sentries,  groups,  piquets,  and  sup- 
ports. (The  first  two  may  be  first  selected  by  the  subaltern, 
or  N.C.O.'s  in  charge  of  piquets,  but  must  be  approved  by 
the  O.C.  company  before  being  finally  occupied.) 

(d)  Whether  a  detached  post  will  be  required. 

(a)  Will  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  country. 
As  a  general  rule  an  outpost  company  is  required  to  hold 
an  outpost  line  of  about  800  yards,  to  do  so  effectively  two 
piquets  are  usually  required.  These  are  formed  from  two 
platoons  of  his  company.  [The  "platoons"  becoming 
"  piquets  "  immediately  upon  reaching  the  piquet  line.] 

(6)  At  war  strength  each  platoon  consists  of  50  odd 
N.C.O.'s  and  men.  Consequently  each  "piquet"  possesses 
that  number.  From  each  "piquet"  the  following  duties 
are  usually  required  :  — 

I.  1  to  2  ^*  Groups.*'  [If  "double  sentries"  are  used, 
each  group  consists  of  6  men  and  a  N.C.O.,  or  if  "single 
sentries  "  3  men  and  a  N.C.O.] 

II.  A  lieconnoitring  Patrol.  [3  to  6  men  and  a  N.C.O.] 
To  go  out  to  front,  search  all  likely  cover  for  enemy's  patrols, 
scouts,  etc.,  at  irregular  intervals  (three  reliefs). 

(c)  These  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  country. 
To  see  without  being  seen,  by  day,  and  hear  without  being 
heard,  by  night,  is  extremely  important. 

(d)  Being  in  danger  of  getting  cut  off  these  should  not  be 
employed  unless  unavoidable. 

III.  A  Sentry  over  Arms.  [3  men  and  a  N.C.O.]  To 
alarm  silently  the  piquet  should  any  suspicious  noises  be 
heard  from  the  front. 
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Naturally  if  one  "  group "  can  effectively  protect  the 
extent  of  front  allotted  to  a  piquet,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
two.  If  men  are  scarce  the  single  sentry  **  group  "  must  be 
used.  The  ''double"  sentry  system  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  sentries  more  confidence,  and  [on  the 
principle  that  four  eyes  and  ears  are  better  than  two]  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  the  groups  being  surprised,  or  falsely 
alarmed. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  106.) 

The  reconnoitring  patrol  should  be  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  the  best  men  only  selected  for  this  purpose.  For  dis- 
tances, system  of  showing  outposts  on  maps,  etc.,  see  sketch. 
This  is  only  given  as  a  general  guide,  for,  as  in  all  tactical 
problems  all  will  depend  upon — I,  The  nature  of  the  country. 
II.  The  character  of  the  enemy.  III.  The  condition  of  one's 
own  force.  When  the  positions  for  the  sentries,  groups, 
and  piquets  have  been  selected,  and  arrangements  made  to 
entrench,  or  otherwise  strengthen  their  positions,  which  must 
always  be  done  by  all  bodies,  the  company  officer  will  select 
the  position  for  his  **  support  "  [i.e.,  the  remaining  platoon 
which  remains  out  as  the  "  covering  party  "  until  recalled]. 
This  position  is  usually  centrally  situated  some  400  to  800 
yards  in  rear  of  the  piquet  line.  In  much  intersected 
country  the  support  may  nave  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
—(F.S.  Regs.,  page  110.) 

Having  selected  this,  found  the  piquets  satisfactorily 
protected,  and  given  the  instructions  to  be  found  on  pages 
105  to  106  of  F.S.  Regs.,  the  O.C.  company  will  recall  the 
"  covering  party  "  which  has  remained  out  to  the  front. 
This  party  will  retire,  in  extended  order,  through  the 
"piquet"  line,  reform,  and  occupy  its  position  as  the 
"  support."  The  O.C.  outpost  company  will  then  make  a 
rough  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  his  company,  and 
send  it  to  the  O.C.  outposts. 

A  Beserve  is  seldom  detailed  for  forces  smaller  than  a  divi- 
sion. In  all  other  cases  an  inlying  piquet  [usually  of  the 
same  strength,  and  furnished  from  the  same  command  as  the 
outpost  troops]  is  detailed.  This  inlying  piquet  remains 
with  the  main  body  in  camp,  and  stands  to  arms  one  hour 
before  daybreak.  The  "relief"  for  the  outpost  line  should 
reach    it    half-an-hour    before    sunrise. — (F.S.    Regs.,    pages 

105-6,  no.) 

For  entrenching  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  tools  carried 
on  the  company  mules,  each  soldier  carries  an  entrenching 
implement — [The  outcome  of  entrenching  experiments  car- 
ried out  in  1906  by  the  writer  in  India] — with  which  he  can 
get,  in  hard  ground,  complete  cover  from  rifle  fire  in  30 
minutes.    (See  page  105.)    The  "  piquet  "  line,  it  must  be  re- 
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membered,  is  the  line  of  resistance.  To  it  the  "groups"  must 
retire  when  forced  to.  Up  to  it  the  "  supports  "  must  go  to 
reinforce  [to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  the  * '  inlying 
piquet,"  and,  finally,  the  main  body],  but  the  "piquet" 
line  must  never  retire.  Let  us  imagine  a  force  of  the  enemy 
is  advancing  to  make  a  night  attack.  The  first  troops  it 
would  be  heard  by  should  be  the  reconnoitring,  or  standing 
patrols  [the  latter  are  stationary  patrols,  3  to  6  men  kept 
out  in  advanced  positions  to  watch  certain  points].  These 
would  quietly  fall  back,  and  warn  the  sentries  in  rear.  The 
sentries  would  quietly  wake  their  groups,  and  the  latter 
would  send  back  a  man  to  alarm  the  piquets.  This  process 
would  be  repeated  to  the  supports,  etc.,  until,  by  the  time 
the  enemy  came  under  fire  from  the  "groups"  or  piquets, 
the  whole  of  the  outpost  line  would  be  prepared  to  receive 
him.  These  preparations  should  be  very  quietly  made,  as 
surprise  would  have  a  considerable  moral  effect  on  the 
enemy. 

General  Notes  on  Outposts. — Groups,  piquets  and  sup- 
ports [usually  shown  on  a  map  by  the  first  letters  G.P.S.] 
are  numbered  from  right  to  left,  as  seen  from  the  bivouac 
they  are  protecting.  The  strength  of  each  part  should  also 
be  shown  in  brackets,  "No.  4  P."  [1  Platoon  "A"  Coy.], 
"  No.  3S."  [1  Platoon  "A"  Coy.],  etc.  ("P."  for  Piquet, 
"  S  "  for  Support.) 

Detached  Posts  should  never  be  used  unless  quite  un- 
avoidable. They  are  usually  a  source  of  weakness, 
being  difiicult  to  reinforce,  or  to  retire  from.  If,  how- 
ever, positions  exist  in  front  of  the  piquet  line  that  are  too 
remote  to  be  occupied  by  the  latter,  and  behind  which  an 
enemy  could  concentrate,  a  "  detached  post  "  might  be 
necessary.  The  majority  of  such  positions  can,  however,  be 
effectively  watched  by  the  reconnoitring  patrols,  or  by  stand- 
ing patrols. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  107). 

Cavalry  with  an  Outpost  Line. — When  cavalry  are 
allotted  to  an  outpost  line,  they  will  be  used  as  patrols  by 
day.  By  night  they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  withdrawn  and 
allowed  to  rest  in  rear  of  outpost  line.  [Except  when  a 
cossack  post,  or  standing  patrol  is  considered  necessary  for 
positions  too  far  away  for  infantry  to  watch.]  A  good  com- 
mander will  spare  his  cavalry  as  much  night  work  as  possible, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  work  by  day.  [Mounted  piquets 
have  the  same  components  as  those  of  outpost  companies, 
but: — Sentries  are  called  vedettes  and  groups  are  called 
cossack  posts.  They  dismount,  but  horses  are  not  off- 
saddled  or  unbridled.] — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  107.) 

Artillery  with   Outposts. — Artillery  are  only   used   with 
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outposts  when: — I.  Country  is  very  open.  II.  When  there 
is  ground  over  which  the  enemy  will  probably  pass.  Ill 
When  necessary  to  prevent  enemy's  Artillery  from  occupying 
positions  in  front.  By  night  artillery  should  be  withdrawn 
to  safe  positions  in  rear  of  outpost  line. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page 
102.) 

Outposts  hy  Night. — As  the  duty  of  an  outpost  line  is. 
as  far  as  possible,  to  see  without  being  seen,  the  sentries 
and  groups  must  by  day  be  placed  behind  such  natural  cover 
as  exists.  (One  sentry  will  probably  be  suflBcient  by  day.) 
By  night  these  are  usually  advanced  in  order  to  be  able  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  their  front.  Therefore  positions 
for  the  sentries  and  groups  for  day  and  night  should  be 
selected  by  the  outpost  company  commander. 

Besistance. — The  principal  necessity  for  an  outpost  line 
is  good  resistance.  It  should  also,  if  possible,  afford  good 
observation,  but  facilities  for  resistance  must  never  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  observation. 

Occupation  of  Outpost  Positions. — Outpost  positions 
should  be  occupied  at  least  an  hour  before  dark.  If  there- 
fore the  advanced  guard  troops  only  reach  the  outpost  line 
at  dusk  they  must  remain  throughout  the  night  as  outpost 
troops.  If,  however,  time  permits  they  should  be  relieved 
as  soon  as  possible.  Outpost  reliefs,  when  the  position  is  to 
be  held  for  some  days,  should  reach  the  outpost  line  half 
an  hour  before  dawn,  and  the  relief  will  not  be  carried  out 
until  the  mounted  troops,  or  infantry  reconnoitring  patrols 
sent  out  just  before  dawn,  return  and  report  no  enemy  in 
the  vicinity. 

Assembly  of  Outpost  Troops. — When  the  force  that  is  being 
guarded  by  the  outpost  line  continues  its  march,  the  out- 
post line  will  remain  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  column 
has  passed  through.  It  will  then  be  assembled,  and  will 
rejoin  the  main  body  as  it  passes  through  the  outpost 
position.     (Read  pages  98  to  111  F.S.  Regs.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
NOTES  ON   INFORMATION. 

Information  in  war  is  an  essential  necessity.  Without 
it  a  commander  cannot  hope  to  achieve  success,  and  he 
courts  disaster. 

Reconnaissance  is  the  service  of  obtaining  information  with 
regard  to : — 

(a)  The  topographical  features  and  resources  of  a  country. 

(b)  The  movements  and  dispositions  of  an  enemy. 
Therefore,  reconnaissance  can  be  called  the  military  term 

used  to  express  the  collection  of  information  by  troops,  or 
individuals  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose. 
Reconnaissance  may  be  effected  : — 

i.  By  personal  observation  on  the  part  of  a  commander, 
ii.  By  staff  or  other  officers,  patrols,  or  scouts, 
iii.  By  observation  from  balloons,  aeroplanes,  kites,  etc. 
iv.  By  a  force,  varying  from  a  squadron  or  company  to  a 
division,  which  may  either  threaten  the  position  and 
so  induce  the  enemy  to  disclose  his  dispositions,  or 
else  may  break  through  his  outposts  and  so  obtain 
the  necessary  information. 

Reconnaissance  by  mounted  troops  is  carried  out  by — 

1.  Officers  patrols  which  act  well  in  advance  of  the  main 

force. 

2.  Combat  patrols  which  act  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 

hood of  a  force. 

3.  Contact  squadrons,  or  troops,  which  act  as  a  support 

to  the  patrols  and  as  collection  stations  for  infor- 
mation. They  should  constantly  maintain  touch 
with  the  enemy. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  112-125.) 

Instructions  for  Beconnaissance. 

The  authority  sending  out  a  reconnoitring  force  should 
furnish  its  commander  with  instructions  on  the  following 
points : — 

(a)  On  what  points  information  is  specially  required. 

(b)  Approximately  to  what  distance  and  what  direction  he 

has  to  go. 

(c)  About  how  long  he  may  expect  to  be  away. 
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(d)  Where  he  is  to  send  in  reports,  and  by  what  means, 

(e)  What  is  known  of  the  enemy. 

(/)  The  probable  moves  of  his  own  main  body  or  of  other 
detachments. 

Information. 

Information  may  be  gained  by  personal  observation  of  the 
enemy;  by  questioning  the  inhabitants,  prisoners,  and 
others ;  by  reading  signs,  such  as  track,  dust,  fires,  deserted 
camp-grounds,  uniforms;  or  by  tapping  telegraph  wires, 
taking  letters  and  newspapers  from  post  ofl&ces,  etc. 

In  questioning  prisoners,  or  hostile  inhabitants,  it  is  well 
to  question  them  separately  out  of  hearing  of  others,  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
enemy  than  possibly  you  do  know,  and  that  you  are  putting 
some  of  these  questions  merely  with  a  view  to  see  whether 
they  are  speaking  the  truth  or  not,  assuming  that  you  know 
the  answers. 

People  not  accustomed  to  seeing  large  numbers  of  troops 
are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  their  strength,  a  point  which  a 
scout  should  be  careful  to  avoid.  Information  as  to  the 
nniforms  of  the  enemy,  number  of  regiment  on  the  buttons 
or  badges,  etc.,  may  be  of  great  use. 

A  scout  should  know  what  are  the  usual  formations  of  the 
enemy,  and  what  are  the  usual  strengths  of  his  different 
organizations  of  troops. 

The  following  signs  should  be  noticed  as  affording  infor- 
mation :  — 

Clouds  of  dust  show  movement  of  troops,  baggage,  cattle, 
etc.  Cavalry  raises  a  high,  light  cloud,  infantry  and  vehicles 
a  lower,  denser  cloud.  In  some  countries  it  is  customary 
to  set  fire  to  grass  or  bush  so  that  the  smoke  may  hide  the 
dust  of  a  movement. 

Fires. — In  many  countries,  also,  it  is  customary  to  light 
signal  fires  to  send  up  a  flare  by  night,  or  puffs  of  smoke  by 
day.  The  latter  is  done  by  lighting  a  damp  fire,  and  alter- 
nately covering  it  with  a  blanket  and  uncovering  it. 

Such  signals,  when  seen,  naturally  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  enemy;  they  may  also  often  be  used  with  advantage  by 
our  own  look-out  posts,  scouts,  etc. 

The  enemy's  bivouac  fires  should  be  located,  and  counted 
in  the  evening  or  early  morning.  It  is  a  common  and  useful 
practice  to  light  dummy  fires  to  deceive  the  enemy's  scouts. 

Trades. — More  information  can  be  gained  by  a  good 
tracker,  from  observing  tracks  on  the  ground,  than  by  any 
other  method. 
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Tracks  give  first  warning  of  enemy's  patrols  being  about: 
show  the  formation,  direction,  and  speed  of  his  force,  and 
almost  the  hour  when  the  force  passed  by,  by  the  marks  of 
the  feet,  hoofs,  wheels,  etc. 

Every  scout,  to  be  really  efficient,  must  be  an  expert 
tracker,  and  this  easily  comes  by  practice. 

Sounds. — Since  much  of  a  scout's  work  has  to  be  done  at 
night,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  fail  to  make  every 
use  of  his  senses  of  hearing  and  of  smell,  as  well  as  of  sight. 
Sound  travels  approximately  400  yards  per  second. 

Vacated  Camp  Grounds. — Much  information  can  often  be 
gained  by  visiting  a  camp  ground  recently  vacated  by  the 
enemy  as  to  the  state  of  his  troops,  and  commissariat,  trans- 
port, etc.  This  can  be  judged  by  what  is  left  in  the  way  of 
abandoned  animals  or  vehicles,  remains  of  food,  fires,  and 
signs  of  tents,  hospital  rubbish,  and  so  on.  The  freshness 
of  the  camp  can  be  judged  by  the  droppings  and  ashes  of 
the  fires. 


Hints  for  Commanders  of  lleconnoitring  Patrols. 

1.  You  are  not  intended  to  fight,  but  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Vigilance,  cunning,  silence  and 
prudence  are  each  strictly  necessary. 

2.  When  touch  with  the  enemy  is  gained,  oi  anything 
suspicious  observed,  one  man  should  be  sent  back  to  report, 
taking  as  much  information  as  possible.  Never  commit  the 
gross  error  of  all  coming  back  and  leaving  the  enemy 
un  watched. 

3.  All  woods,  broken  grbund,  ravines,  or  likely  cover  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  outpost  line  should  be  carefully 
searched ;  for  the  enemy's  patrols  are  playing  the  same  game 
as  yourself. 

4.  All  precautions  against  surprise  must  be  taken,  and 
though  individuals  may  be  cut  off,  no  whole  patrol  should 
be  surrounded. 

5.  Patrols  should  avoid  drawing  attention  to  their  move- 
ments. Should  an  enemy's  patrol  be  sighted,  the  best 
course  is  to  hide,  and  let  it  go  by;  any  orderlies  it  sends 
back  with  messages  should  be  captured. 

6.  If  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  make  every  effort  to  get  away  . 
by   spreading   out,    edging   away,    and   collecting    again    at 
some  pre-arranged  spot.     For  this  reason  each  man  should 
notice  landmarks,  distances,  cross-roads,  etc. 

7.  Remember  that  to  go  and  return  by  the  same  road 
may  lead  to  being  ambushed ;  and  for  all  to  halt  or  off-saddle 
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in  one  place  may  cause  the  entire  patrol  to  be  captured  if 
suddenly  attacked. 

8.  Beware  of  inaccuracy  when  making  your  report.  If 
possible,  count  or  carefully  estimate  the  enemy's  numbers. 

9.  In  a  hostile  country,  treat  every  man  or  woman  as  a 
possible  enemy  and  never  be  taken  off  your  guard,  but  treat 
the  inhabitants  with  consideration  as  long  as  they  are  not 
actively  hostile. 

10.  A  patrol  commander  should  always  make  up  his  mind 
beforehand  what  to  do  if  suddenly  fired  on  at  fairly  close 
quarters.  Do  not  lose  touch  or  retire  more  than  you  can 
help. 

In  reporting  think  over  what  you  are  going  to  say  before 
writing  anything.  Speak  coolly  when  making  a  verbal 
report.  Remember  that  in  war,  time  is  everything. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  117-118). 

In  this  campaign  in  particular  patrols  shquld  always  be 
on  the  keenest  look-out  for  spies,  and  for  signals  from  the 
latter,  however  innocent  in  appearance.  Puffs  of  smoke 
from  an  ordinary  chimney,  movements  of  the  hands  of  clocks 
in  church  towers,  apparently  ordinary  movements  of  shep- 
herds looking  after  sheep  and  cattle,  blinds  being  pulled  up 
and  down  in  lighted  windows,  coloured  garments  hung  out 
from  Avindows,  or  on  lines,  etc.,  have  all  been  used  by  an 
enemy  who  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  a  carefully-planned 
spy  service.  The  latter  frequently  adopt  French,  Belgian  and 
English  uniforms  to  help  forward  their  schemes.  (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  117-118.) 

The  following  show  some  systems  of  conducting  a  patrol : — 
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Sight. 

With  a  suitable  background  and  in  good  light,  objects 
can  be  distinguished  by  good  sight  as  follows :  — 

10  miles — Church  towers. 
6     ,,  Windmills,  large  houses. 

4,000  yards — Windows,  chimneys. 
3,000       ,,        Trunks  of  large  trees. 

2,000       ,,         Infantry  like  a  black  line,  cavalry  like  a 

serrated  black  line,  mounted  man  like 

a  spot. 

1,500  yards — Telegraph  posts.       Files  of  infantry  can 

be  seen,  and  guns  can  be  distinguished. 

1,200      „         Infantry  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from 

cavalry. 
1,000      ,,        Movements  of  men's  legs  and  arms  can  be 
seen.     Line  of  men  like  a  belt.     Direc- 
tion of  march  can  be  seen. 
600      ,,         Files  can  be  counted. 
500       ,,         Men's  heads  and  shape  of  headgear  can 

be  seen. 
400       ,,        Colour  of  facings  can  be  distinguished. 

Sound. 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  400  yards  per  second 
(380  to  be  exact).  Four  beats  of  the  pulse  to  1,000  yards 
is  a  fair  rough  calculation.  At  night  good  hearing  becomes 
of  even  greater  value  than  good  sight.  For  this  reason 
sentries,  and  in  fact  all  on  duty,  should  carefully  guard 
against  anything  which  will  interfere  with  hearing,  such 
as  Balaclava  helmets,  scarves,  etc.  If  worn  the  ears  must  not 
be  covered. 

Observation. 

All  ranks  should  be  trained  to  observe  everything  of  note, 
and  to  report  any  strange  or  suspicious  things  to  the  Ofl&cer. 
In  modern  war  a  soldier  has  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  a 
private  detective  to  cope  with  the  enemy's  secret  service  and 
snipers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
NOTES  UPON  THE  ATTACK. 

Defensive  Success  can  he  Gained  only  hy  a  Virjorovs 
Offensive. — Upon  this  point  all  military  men  are  agreed. 
One  has  only  to  read  Napoleon's  campaigns  to  realise  the 
value  that  great  master  of  war  placed  upon  a  vigorous 
offensive,  and  with  what  contempt  he  regarded  a  com- 
mander who  chose  a  defensive  action  in  preference  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  circumstances  may  make  a  defensive 
action  permissible ;  but  never  a  purely  passive  defence.  If 
one  is  forced  to  defend  a  position  it  must  be  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  such  a  defence  will  be  turned  into  an 
offensive  one  at  the  earliest,  and  most  opportune,  moment 
[i.e.,  called  a  defensive-offensive  action]. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages 
126  to  155.) 

The  Advance  to  the  Battlefield. — A  force  marching 
through  an  enemy's  country  is  usually  covered  by  a 
"screen"  of  protective  cavalry  [i.e.,  5  miles  to  front,  and 
flanks  of  main  body].  It  will  be  understood  that  the  enemy 
will  likewise  have  adopted  such  precautionary  measures. 
Therefore  there  will  be  two  cavalry  "screens,"  both  hostile, 
marching  towards  one  another.  When  they  meet  each  will 
endeavour  to : — 

I.  Deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  position,  and  direction  of 
march  of  the  force  in  rear. 

II.  Break  through,  or  drive  back,  the  opposing  line,  and 
ascertain  the  position,  strength  and  direction  of  march  of 
the  body  it  is  covering. 

III.  Prevent  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  breaking  through 
their  opponents'  screen  and  gaining  information. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  page  128.) 

During  the  time  these  tactics  are  being  carried  out  the 
advanced  guards  of  both  forces  will  be  hurrying  to  the 
assistance  of  their  cavalry.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry  advanced  guards,  the  cavalry  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw,  and  will  usually  occupy  positions  on  the  flanks. 
Almost  invariably  one  side,  or  the  other,  will  occupy  a 
position  for  a  defensive-offensive  action,  and  the  other  will 
deliver  the  attack.  [The  ground,  composition,  strength, 
direction  of  line  of  communications,  etc.,  will  all  be  factors 
in   deciding  which   force   will    assume   the   defensive.]     The 
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commander  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  attacking  force 
will  carry  out  whatever  instructions  he  has  received,  prior 
to  commencing  the  march.  Let  us  assume  that  these  require 
him  to  occupy  the  most  advanced  positions  possible,  and  to 
drive  in  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  by  artillery  fire. 
Under  cover  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  protective 
cavalry,  the  main  body  has  meanwhile  been  preparing  for 
the  battle.  The  commander  of  the  whole  force  and  his  staff 
will  liave  come  up  as  soon  as  the  action  commenced,  and  will 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  in- 
tervening country.  With  this,  and  the  information  ob- 
tained by  the  advanced  guard  and  the  cavalry,  he  will  make 
his  plans  for  attack.  [No  commander  would  dream  of 
attacking  without  information  and  a  personal  recon- 
naissance.] By  the  time  this  reconnaissance  is  finished  the 
infantry  will  probably  have  arrived,  and  will  form  up  in  a 
formation  of  readiness  behind  whatever  cover  there  may  be. 
It  is  important  that  such  movements  should  be  kept  as 
secret  as  possible. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  129-131.) 

The  artillery  will  have  preceded  the  infantry,  ^nd  will 
have  occupied  the  positions  selected  for  them,  as  a  general 
rule,  bj'  the  artillery  of  the  advanced  guard.  The  artillery 
will  then  endeavour  to  subdue  the  fire  of  the  opposing 
artillery,  or  take  such  action  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  battalion  commanders  [with  their  adjutants]  will  have 
now  joined  the  G.O.C.  the  force,  and  will  receive  orders 
from  him  for  the  conduct  of  the  attack.  These  will  be 
clear,  complete,  and  concise.  The  infantry  will,  .as  a  rule, 
be  divided  into  flank  attack  [usually  the  strongest],  a 
frontal  attack,  and  the  general  reserves.  The  battalion 
commanders  will  then  rejoin  their  battalions,  and  will 
repeat  the  instructions  to  their  four  company  commanders 
[if  possible  showing  them  the  ground  over  which  the  advance 
is  to  be  conducted],  who  will  in  turn  explain  to  their  com- 
panies the  portions  of  the  instructions  necessary  for  them 
to  know.  Meanwhile  the  artillery  has  been  preparing  for 
the  infantry  advance  by  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  enemy's 
artillery.  [If  the  latter  refuses  to  disclose  itself  cavalry 
or  infantry  must  be  sent  forward  to  endeavour  to 
"  draw  "  their  fire.]  When  the  position  has  been  disclosed 
the  attacking  artillery  endeavour  to  obtain  the  superiority 
of  fire  that  is  so  desirable.  When  the  latter  commences  to 
have  effect  the  infantry  advance  will  commence.  From  this 
moment  their  artillery  concentrates  practically  its  entire 
attention  to  covering  the  advance,  by  firing  at  the  enemy's 
trenches,   artillery,   etc.,   and   this  must  be  maintained,    if 


possible,  right  up  to  the  moment  the  attacking  infantry 
reach  the  leading  trenches  of  the  enemy. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages 
132-134.) 

The  Infantry  Attack. — The  general  principle  in  distri- 
buting infantry  in  the  attack  is  to  form  them  in  strength 
[i.€.,  depth,  which  means  in  series  of  successive  lines] 
against  those  points  of  the  enemy's  position  that  must  be 
taken ;  and  in  weakness  (or  lesser  strength)  elsewhere.  In 
all  cases  each  separate  body  of  attacking  infantry  will  be 
divided  into  "  firing  line  "  (preceded  by  scouts),  "  supports," 
and  "  local  reserves."  Until  within  effective  range  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  it  should  be  possible  to  advance  in  small 
extended  columns  [sections  or  platoons  in  single  file,  or  file, 
at,  say,  100  yards  interval  and  200  yards  distance].  This 
enables  infantry  to  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  is  less  vulner- 
able, against  artillery  fire,  at  long  ranges.  When  necessary 
these  columns  will  extend,  to  five  or  ten  paces,  and  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  extended  lines  until  the  final  position 
is  reached.  This  position,  which  will  be  selected  by  the 
scouts,  will  be  that  point  from  which  a  further  advance  is 
impossible.  Here  the  firing  line  will  be  reinforced  by  the 
successive  lines  which  have  not  been  absorbed  during  the 
advance.  From  the  moment  this  position  is  reached  the 
attacking  infantry  will  endeavour  to  obtain  superiority  of 
fire.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  men  arriving  in  the 
first  position  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  by  good  fire 
discipline  [concentration  of  fire,  description  of  targets, 
etc.].— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  135-140.) 

When  this  superiority  of  fire  has  been  established  [which 
can  usually  be  told  by  the  defenders'  rifle  fire  slackening,  or 
individual  men  of  the  enemy  leaving  the  trenches]  bayonets 
will  be  fixed  and  the  charge  delivered.  Should  the  distance 
between  the  first  position  and  the  enemy's  trenches  be  too 
long  for  one  charge,  the  men  should  lie  down  half  way,  and, 
after  a  momentary,  pause,  continue  forward.  Directly  the 
charge  is  over,  and  the  enemy  has  vacated  the  position, 
companies  should  be  instantly  reformed,  temporary  pro- 
motions made  to  replace  missing  N.C.O.'s,  and  every 
possible  measure  taken  to  resist  the  counter-attack  which  an 
active  enemy  is  sure  to  deliver.  If  ammunition  is  not  avail- 
able the  enemy's  rifles  and  ammunition  must  be  used  mean- 
while. If  the  enemy  has  been  repulsed  and  is  retiring,  the 
artillery  should  be  pushed  forward  to  the  captured  positions, 
to  shell  the  retiring  troops,  and  the  cavalry  and  general 
reserves  will  pursue  vigorously,  and  endeavour  to  turn  his 
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retreat  into  a  rout.  Neither  horses  nor  men  should  be 
spared  fatigue  in  this  endeavour.  Captured  prisoners 
should  be  disarmed  and  sent  immediately  to  the  rear,  if 
possible,  under  escort.  If  not  possible,  they  should  be  made 
to  lie  down  under  charge  of  a  guard. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page 
138.) 

General  Beserves. — The  general  reserve  is  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the.  G.O.C.  of  the  whole  force  until  required.  Its 
duties  are : — 

i.  To  assist  in  the  decisive  assault. 

ii.  To   take  advantage   of   any   mistakes   made  by   the 

enemy, 
iii.  To  repair  any  mistakes  made  by  its  own  force, 
iv.  To  cover  the  retirement  of  the  attack  if  necessary. 

V.  To  take  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

To  enable  it  to  perform  its  task  successfully  it  is  therefore 
kept  fresh,  and  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  it  to  per- 
form any  of  these  duties.  It  should  be  at  least  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  strength. 

The  Flank  Attack  is  generally  considered  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  offenders.     This  for  the  following  reasons: — 

i.  Flanks  are  more  easily  enveloped, 
ii.  Flank   positions  offer  less  extent  of  front  for  de- 
fenders,     and     consequently     limits     their     fire 
frontage, 
iii.  Flank  attacks  usually  make  it  possible  to  enfilade 

portions  of  the  enemy's  front, 
iv.  If  successful  a  flank  attack  lays  open  the  enemy's 
rear  to  fire,  and  threatens  his  line  of  retreat. 

Therefore  the  flank  attack  will  usually  be  the  principal 
one.  In  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  reinforcing  his 
threatened  flank,  his  front,  and  even  both  flanks,  if  possible, 
.should  also  be  attacked.  The  troops  detailed  for  these  at- 
tacks may  be  weaker  than  those  detailed  for  the  flank 
attack ;  but  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  their  strength,  and  all  attacks  should  be  ulti- 
mately pressed  home. 

.1  Battalion  in  the  Attack  might  have  1  company  in  the 
firing  line,  1  in  support,  and  2  in  the  local  reserve,  and 
could  be  given  from  200  to  400  yards  of  frontage  for  its 
advance. 

A  Company  in  an  attack  might  have  1  platoon  in  the 
firing  line,  1  in  support,  and  2  platoons  as  local  re- 
serves.    Care  should  be  taken  when  distributing  troops  for 
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such  duties,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  force,  that  the 
following  points  are  quite  clear,  and  known  to  everyone : — 
i.  The  objective, 
ii.  The  line  of  advance, 
iii.  The  battalion,  company,  or  platoon  of  direction. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  above  it  is  impossible  for 
any  bodies  of  troops  to  effectively  co-operate,  and  without 
effective  co-operation  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  success  in 
modern  warfare. 

Strength  of  Attack. — In  order  to  reach  decisive  range 
with  sufficient  strength  to  obtain  superiority  of  fire,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  assault,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  at  least  125  men  to  every  100  yards  of  front  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  [allowing  for  casualties  and  a 
minimum  of  1  rifle  per  yard  at  decisive  point].  Four  to  o 
men  to  the  yard  will  usually  be  required  to  carry  forward 
the  assault. 

Position  of  Officers  during  an  Attack. — All  ofl&cers  should 
be  in  those  positions  from  which  they  can  the  most  eflfici- 
ently  lead  and  control  their  commands.  No  fixed  positions 
can  therefore  be  laid  down.  The  O.C.  the  whole  force  will 
naturally  be  with  his  general  reserve,  for  it  is  with  this 
force  that  battles  are  often  won  or  mistakes  are  rectified. 
The  commanders  of  each  separate  unit  making  the  attack 
are  usually  most  useful  in  some  central  position  from  where 
they  can  best  supervise  the  advance  of  the  unit.  Therefore, 
with  a  company  advancing  to  an  attack,  the  O.C.  might  be 
between  his  firing  line  and  supports  and  his  local  reserves. 
As,  however,  officers  are  required  to  set  an  example  to  their 
men  at  all  times,  and  to  lead  them,  some  ofl&cers  of  each 
unit  must  be  with  the  foremost  lines  supervising  the  section 
commanders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  direct  control 
almost  completely  passes  out  of  a  battalion  or  company 
oflficer's  hands  soon  after  reaching  effective  range.  From 
that  on,  the  direction,  control  of  fire,  etc.,  will  be  the  duty 
of  platoon  and  section  commanders,  the  ofl&cers  exercising  a 
general  supervision.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  important 
that  the  preliminary  instructions  are  clearly  given ;  and 
that  these  N.C.O.'s  are  trained  and  prepared  for  any 
eventualities  that  may  arise.  For  instance,  the  subaltern 
commanding  No.  1  Platoon  is  shot.  His  senior  N.C.O. 
will  immediately  assume  temporary  command.  A 
section  sergeant  is  wounded ;  the  senior  squad  commander 
immediately  takes  his  place.  Yet,  even  with  these  losses, 
the  company  should  go  forward  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  before  if  both  N.C.O.'s  and  men  know  ivhat  is  required. 
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Explanations  can  seldom  be  given  after  an  attack  is 
launched,  therefore  preliminary  instructions  should  cover  all 
the  circumstances  that  may  arise. 

Covering  Fire. — Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
covering  fire.  An  enemy  entrenched  presents  a  very  small 
target  for  the  advancing  infantry,  particularly  if  the  latter 
are  advancing  rapidly.  Fortunately  for  the  attack  the 
portion  of  an  enemy  exposed  to  their  fire  [i.e.,  their  heads] 
is  one  which  man  instinctively  likes  to  protect.  Therefore 
if  an  enemy,  comfortably  placed  in  trenches,  can  fire  at  the 
attack  without  the  latter  retaliating,  he  will  do  so.  Should, 
however,  an  accurate  fire  be  kept  up,  at  his  trenches,  the 
probability  is  that  few  of  their  occupants  will  find  time  to 
fire  with  extreme  accuracy.  Assuming  that  each  man  of  the 
attacking  force  commences  the  attack  with  200  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  has  2,000  to  3,000  yards  to  cover  before 
reaching  the  enemy's  trenches,  his  supply  of  ammunition 
will  quickly  run  short  if  he  is  allowed  to  fire  throughout 
the  advance.  That  he  will  desire  to  do  so  is  beyond 
question ;  that  is  why  control  of  fire  is  so  important.  In 
addition  to  wasting  ammunition,  it  creates  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  enemy,  for  the  aim  of  men,  rapidly 
advancing  over  broken  ground,  is  somewhat  erratic.  Con- 
sequently it  is  recommended  that  the  attacking  troops  shall 
not  fire  at  all  until  within  800  to  1,000  vards  from  the  enemy's 
position.  When  fire  becomes  absolutely  necessary  only  a  few 
shots  should  be  allowed  at  each  halt.  This  fire  control  extends 
more  particularly  to  those  troops  advancing  to  the  attack. 
As  the  enemy's  fire  must  be  kept  ujider,  to  allow  the  at- 
tackers to  get  forward,  this  is  best  done  by  artillery  and 
"covering  fire."  This  latter  will  be  furnished  by  bodies  of 
infantry  detailed  by  brigade,  battalion,  or  company  com- 
manders to  occupy  suitable  positions  and  to  keep  up  a 
sustained  fire  at  the  enemy's  trenches.  This  principle  of 
fire  tactics  applies  equally  as  well  to  small  bodies  in  the 
attack.  For  example: — A  company  advancing  forward  in 
four  successive  lines,  the  nearest  of  which  is  800  yards  from 
the  enemy's  position,  comes  to  an  open  piece  of  ground  over 
which  it  is  necessary  to  go.  Seeing  a  small  ridge  on  his 
right,  its  O.C.  sends  forward  to  it  one  of  the  platoons  in 
rear.  When  established,  this  platoon  opens  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  trenches,  and,  under  cover  of  tnis,  the  remaining 
platoons  cross  the  exposed  ground.  When  they  are  across 
the  "covering  party"  can  either  remain  in  position  or 
cross  under  the  covering  fire  of  the  platoons  now  in  front. 
— (F.S.  Regs.,  page  168.) 
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General  Notes  upon  Duties  in  the  Attack. 

A  Battalion  Attacking  Independently. — The  commander 
of  a  battalion  acting  independently  will  be  guided  by  the 
principles  just  explained  and  contained  in  F.S.  Regs., 
Part  I.,  Ch.  VII.,  which  deals  with  the  conduct  of  a  force 
in  the  attack.  He  will  distribute  his  companies  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  have  the  strength  he  requires  to  drive 
home  the  attack  at  what  he  considers  to  be  the  decisive 
point.  He  will  allot  certain  companies  to  develop  the  attack 
and  will  keep  a  reserve  in  his  own  hands  for  the  final 
decisive  attack. 

The  Company  in  the  Firing  Line. 

The  Company  Commander. — The  general  principles,  which 
should  guide  a  company  commander  in  attack,  have  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  sections. 

The  orders  which  he  issues  are  based  primarily  on 
those  which  he  receives  from  his  battalion  commander,  and, 
secondly,  on  the  reports  of  his  scouts,  and  on  his  personal 
inspection  of  the  ground  and  of  the  situation. 

In  issuing  his  orders  the  company  commander  should  con- 
sider the  following  points : — 

i.  The  company  should,  as  a  rule,  be  divided  into  firing 
line  and  supports,  and,  if  operating  alone,  a  re- 
serve should  be  kept  in  hand  as  long  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

ii.  Orders  for  the  scouts  should  be  issued. 

iii.  The  task  and  objective  of  each  platoon  should  be 
indicated,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  line  of 
advance  of  each  should  be  pointed  out  or  a  direct- 
ing platoon  named. 

iv.  Inter-communication,  both  between  platoons  and 
with  neighbouring  units,  and  replenishment  of  am- 
munition should  be  arranged.  Orders  for  the 
pack  animals  for  the  ammunition  and  tools  should 
be  issued. 

V.  Platoon  commanders  should  be  informed  of  the  place 
to  which  reports  are  to  be  sent,  and  of  the 
position  of  the  company  commander  during  the 
operations. 

The  Platoon  Commanders. — An  aflficer  will  always  be  with 
the  firing  line. 
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Platoon  commanders  in  the  firing  line  will  place  them- 
selves where  they  can  best  supervise  the  section  commanders. 
Their  duties  in  action  are  as  follow  :  — 

i.  They  must  be  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  the 
signals  of  the  company  commander  and  of  the 
scouts. 

ii.  They  must  see  that  the  direction  is  maintained. 

iii.  They  will  supervise  the  fire  control  by  the  section 
commanders. 

iv.  They  will  observe  the  enemy's  movements,  and  re- 
port at  once  to  the  company  commander  if  any- 
thing of  importance  is  observed. 

V.  If  the  assault  succeeds,  they  will  lose  no  time  in 
rallying  and  re-forming  their  platoons. 

vi.  During  the  advance  they  will  take  all  leaderless  men 
of  other  companies  and  units  under  their  com- 
mand, and  use  them  until  the  action  is  over,  or 
the  force  re-forms. 

The  Section  Commander. — The  special  duties  of  the  section 
commanders  are : — 

i.  If  time  permits  before  his  section  advances,  to  ex- 
plain clearly  the  objective  of  the  manoeuvre  about 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  methods  he  proposes  to 
adopt. 

ii.  To  adopt  the  best  method  of  advance. 

iii.  To  select  the  successive  halting  places  and  fire  posi- 
tions of  his  section. 

iv.  To  see  that  the  general  direction  is  maintained. 
V.  To  control  the  fire  of  the  section. 

vi.  To  co-operate  with  neighbouring  sections,  and  to  use 
the  fire  of  his  section  to  support  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

vii.  To  indicate  the  way  from  fire  position  to  fire 
position. 

viii.  To  discover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  course  of  the 
action  around  him,  and  to  send  intelligence  to 
his  platoon  commander  and  to  neighbouring  units, 
ix.  To  control  the  expenditure  of  ammunition,  cause 
that  of  disabled  men  to  be  collected,  report  when 
ammunition  is  running  short,  and  take  steps  to 
secure  a  further  supply. 
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X.  To  reorganize  his  section,  at  every  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, if  its  order  has  become  deranged  either  by 
casualties  or  by  the  addition  of  men  of  other 
sections. 

Platoon  and  section  commanders  should  not  use  their  rifles 
when  commanding  and  directing  their  commands. 

The  Special  Duties  of  Individual  Men. — Combined  action 
is  always  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  isolated  effort ; 
when,  however,  the  section  is  extended  at  wide  intervals,  or 
when  it  is  under  heavy  fire,  section  and  squad  commanders 
cannot  always  exercise  direct  control. 

The  duties  of  the  individual  man  are : — 

i.  To     continue     fighting,     and     to     do     his    best     to 

carry  out  his  commander's  intentions, 
ii.  To  estimate  the  range,    fire  steadily,   and  husband 

ammunition, 
iii.  If  incapacitated  from  advancing,  his  first  duty  is  to 
place    his    ammunition    in    a    conspicuous    place, 
ready  to  be  picked  up  by  other  men. 

If  a  soldier  loses  touch  with  his  section  commander,  it  is  his 
duty  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  nearest  squad 
commander  or  of  the  oldest  soldier  in  the  neighbourhood  so 
as  to  form  a  new  squad. 

If  he  becomes  separated  from  his  own  company  he  must 
join  the  nearest  and  take  orders  from  any  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer,  irrespective  of  their  company,  batta- 
lion or  brigade. 

No  man  is  permitted  to  leave  his  platoon  in  action  to 
take  wounded  to  the  rear,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  without 
special  orders.  After  an  action  any  unwounded  man  who 
has  become  separated  from  his  company  must  rejoin  it  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  reporting  the  reason  for  his  absence. 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  DEFENCE. 

With  modern  firearms  the  stren^h  of  a  position  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  factors : — 

i.  The  ground  to  the  front  should  lend  itself  to  the 
full  development  of  fire  [i.e.,  there  should  be  a 
clear  field  of  fire  to  front  and  flanks,  and  no 
••  dead  ground  "]. 
ii.  The-  front  of  the  position  should  permit  a  maximum 
fire  to  be  delivered,  and  a  minimuip  fire  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

iii.  The  extent  of  the  position  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  object  in  view,  and  the  strength  and  com- 
position of  the  force  available.  [As  a  rough 
guide  a  battalion  can  defend  some  600  to  700 
yards  of  average  front  if  not  finding  a  general 
reserve.] 

iv.  The  flanks  of  a  position  should  rest  upon  obstacles, 
either  naturally  strong  or  made  so  artificially,  and 
should  be  thrown  back. 
V.  There  should  be  good  cover  [natural  or  artificial]  for 
firing  line,  supports  and  reserves. 

vi.  There  should  be  good  artillery  positions.  By  this  is 
meant  positions  offering  concealment,  and  yet 
commanding  those  positions  which  the  enemy's 
artillery  may  occupy,  and  the  ground  over  which 
his  infantry  must  advance. 

vii.  There  should  be  good  depth,  and  lateral  communi- 
cations in  rear, 
viii.  There  should  be  no  good  positions  in  front  for  the 
enemy's  artillery. 

ix.  There  should  be  good  lines  for  retreat. 
X.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  must  be  good  ground  for 
the  decisive  counter   attack  to   be  made. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  140-150.) 

This  will  necessitate  there  being  cover  for  the  conceal 
ment  of  the  general  reserves  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
counter-attack  is  launched.  Surprise  is  half  the  victory  in 
such  an  attack.  Until  the  direction  of  an  enemy's  approach 
is  known  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  occupy  a  position  to 
intercept  him.  In  such  a  case  it  is  customary  to  select 
positions  which  can  be  occupied  to  meet  an  enemy  advancing 
from  front  or  flanks.  If  time  permits  such  selected  positions 
could  be  prepared  for  defence  [i.e.,  trenches  dug,  front 
cleared,     obstacles    erected,     ranges    taken,     etc.].       Such 
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positions  will  not,  however,  be  occupied  until  the  direction 
of  attack  is  known  for  certain.  The  cavalry,  or  aerial 
scouts,  will  obtain  this  information,  meanwhile  the  troops 
selected  for  the  defence  will  remain  concentrated  in  some 
central  position.  The  advancing  cavalry  "screen"  of  the 
enemy  will  first  encounter  the  cavalry  screen  of  the  defence 
(formed  by  the  protective  or  outpost  cavalry).  The  latter 
will  hold  back  the  attack  until  its  main  body  in  rear  has 
had  time  to  prepare  its  defence.  It  will  then  retire  on  the 
outpost,  or  advanced  line,  and  try  to  mislead  th^e  enemy  as 
to  the  direction,  extent,  and  general  disposition  of  the  force 
it  is  covering.  [This  it  can  do  by  retiring,  obliquely  across 
the  front  of  position,  etc.,  which  may  enable  the  defence  to 
open  an  oblique,  or  even  enfilade,  fire  on  the  advanced 
troops  of  the  enemy.] — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  143.) 

With  modern  means  of  acquiring  information,  aeroplanes, 
dirigible  balloons,  etc.,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  mislead  an 
enemy  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Consequently  the 
cavalry  will  soon  have  exhausted  such  deceptive  resources, 
and  will  have  to  retire  round  the  flanks  of  their  defence 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  remain  in  rear  of  a  weak  flank  ;  or  join 
the  general  reserves.  In  either  case  it  will  co-operate  with 
the  other  troops  when  the  counter-attack  is  delivered. 
[Cavalry  patrols  and  scouts  will,  however,  remain  out  to 
watch  the  flanks,  in  order  to  report  any  turning  movement 
of  the  enemy.]  The  remaining  covering  troops  will,  perhaps, 
by  this  time,  have  been  obliged  to  retire  on  the  main 
position ;  but  will  naturally  not  do  so  until  they  can  no 
longer  hold  the  enemy  in  check.  Their  retirement  will  be 
conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  rear  guard  action. 
Immediately  the  enemy's  direction  of  advance  is  definitely 
determined,  the  G.O.C.  (General  Ofiicer  Commanding)  the 
force  issues  his  orders  for  the  occupation  of  the  position. 
These  may  have  been  prepared  beforehand  to  meet  every 
situation,  and  consequently  no  time  will  be  required  for 
their  preparation. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  41,  118-125.) 

The  troops  will  march  and  occupy  their  positions  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  these  orders.  The  defensive  positions 
will  always  be  divided  into  sections  of  defence.  As  a  rough 
guide  the  extent  of  fmnt  that  can  be  defended  by  a  batta- 
lion, 600  to  700  yards  is  a  most  usual  limit  for  a  section  of 
defence.  Each  "section"  will  be  commanded  by  an  oflBcer 
specially  detailed,  and  will,  if  possible,  be  held  by  a  com- 
plete unit.  Woods,  etc.,  which  may  intersect  a  position, 
and  be  a  source  of  danger,  should  be  made  a  section  of 
defence,  and  be  defended  by  a  separate  unit  under  a  selected 
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officer.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  as  with  outpost 
troops,  to  define  the  boundaries  for  each  section  of  defence, 
and  the  sections  responsible  for  their  protection. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  144-148.) 

The  Infantry  of  each  Section  of  Defence  will  be  divided 
into : — 

i.  Firing  line  (i  the  strength  of  the  infantry  in  each 

section), 
ii.  Supports  (i  to  I    the  strength  of  the  firing  line  in 

each  section), 
iii.  Local   reserves   (approximately  the  strength  of  the 
firing  line  and  supports  in  each  section). 

If  the  section  includes  an  exposed  flank  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  detail  special  local  reserves  to  protect  that  flank. 

The  general  reserve  [|  to  J  the  strength  of  the  whole  force] 
is  usually  formed  from  entire  units  of  the  three  arms,  and 
commanders  of  sections  of  a  defence  will  not  usually  be 
called  upon  to  provide  one. 

The  Firing  Line  will  be  placed  in  trenches,  or  behind 
natural  cover.  Its  object  is  to  check  the  attacking  troops, 
consequently  the  troops  in  the  firing  line  will  fire  throughout 
the  advance  once  the  attack  comes  within  effective  rifle  fire. 
The  supply  of  ammunition  is  comparatively  easily  main- 
tained in  a  defensive  position,  when  compared  to  the  at- 
tack, and  boxes  of  S.A.A.  can  be  placed  in  every  trench 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  firing  line 
is  reinforced,  and  its  casualties  replaced,  from  the  supports, 
— (F.S.  Regs.,  page  147.) 

Supports. — The  supports  are  placed  under  cover  close  in 
rear  of  the  portions  of  the  firing  line  they  are  ultimately  to 
reinforce.  If  no  natural  covered  ways  of  approach  exist 
artificial  ones  to  the  latter  must  be  provided.  If  such  are 
provided,  when  being  heavily  shelled  by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, some  of  the  troops  in  the  firing  line  can  take  cover 
with  the  supports.  When  the  artillery  fire  slackens,  or  when 
the  opposing  infantry  get  within  effective  range,  these  men 
must  re-occupy  the  firing  line  trenches.  The  duty  of  the 
supports  is  to  feed  the  firing  line :  it  must  not  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  local  reserves. 

The  Local  Beserves. — The  local  reserves  are  placed  in  such 
positions,  in  rear  of  their  firing  line  and  supports,  which  will 
permit  them  to  deliver  their  local  counter-attacks  most 
effectively.  These  attacks  are  in  the  nature  of  isolated  at- 
tacks, directed  against  the  enemy  when  he  reaches  positions 
close  to  the  defence,  and,  if  possible,  are  delivered  before  he 
has  time  to  establish  (i.e., build  up)  his  firing  line,  or  when 
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superiority  of  fire  has  been  temporarily  gained  by  the  de- 
fence. Care  must  be  taken,  when  delivering  local  counter- 
attacks, to  ensure  that,  although  every  possible  damage 
is  done  to  the  enemy,  the  pursuit  is  not  carried  dangerously 
far.  When  a  local  counter-attack  has  been  delivered  by  the 
local  reserves,  the  latter  will  retire  to  its  former  position 
covered  by  the  fire  of  its  firing  line  and  supports  in  rear. 
[For,  by  this  time,  every  available  rifle  of  both  will  have 
been  brought  up  into  the  front  line.] — (F.S.  Regs.,  page 
148.) 

Such  local  counter-attacks  will  be  initiated  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  section  of  defence  when  he  sees  a  favourable 
opportunity,  and  they  should  be  so  delivered  as  to  compel 
the  enemy  to  expend  more  force  than  is  involved  in  its  de- 
livery. The  great  desideratum  is  to  compel  the  enemy,  by 
such  counter-attacks,  to  use  up  his  own  local  reserves  to 
repel  them. 

The  General  Beserve. — ^As  with  the  attack,  the  general 
reserve  will  be  kept  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  oflScer 
commanding  the  defence.  Its  units  will  not  be  used  for  any 
minor  duties  connected  with  the  defence,  and  until  the 
moment  arrives  for  commencing  the  decisive  counter-attack, 
it  will  usually  be  kept  in  rear  of  the  weakest  flank;  o.r,  if 
both  are  strong,  in  that  position  which  best  favours  the 
delivery  of  the  decisive  counter-attack.  OflBcers  belonging 
to  the  general  reserve  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ground  over 
which  the  decisive  counter-attack  will  be  made.  The  best 
ground  is  that  which  favours  the  co-operation  of  all  arms, 
and  the  attack  will  best  be  delivered  against  a  flank  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  if  possible  the  one  which  threatens  his 
line  of  retreat. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  148-150.) 

The  assumption  of  the  offensive,  as  indicated  by  the 
decisive  counter-attack,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  general 
reserve,  but,  should  it  meet  with  any  decisive  success,  the 
whole  of  the  defensive  force  will  press  the  enemy  with 
vigour.  Should  it,  however,  fail,  the  firing  line,  supports 
and  local  reserves  will  be  responsible  for  covering  the  with- 
drawal of  the  general  reserve;  consequently  these  troops 
should  not  leave  their  positions  prematurely.  The  moment 
for  the  decisive  counter-attack  to  be  delivered  cannot  be 
fixed  upon.  The  favourable  opportunity  will  be  a  fleeting 
one,  and  when  it  comes  must  be  quickly  taken  advantage 
of.  [Frequently  the  best  time  for  its  delivery  is  when  the 
enemy  has  used  up  his  reserves  in  a  futile  attack  on  the 
defensive    trenches.]       In    all   other   respects    the   counter- 
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attack  is  carried  out  on  the  exact  lines  of  an  ordinary 
attack,  except  that  the  action  of  the  infant rj^  will  be  more 
rapid,  and  the  firing  line  be  stronger  from  the  outset. 

Artillery  in  the  Defence. — Having  occupied  a  defensive 
position  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  defence  is  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  attack,  even  though  the  former  intends  to 
convert  it  into  an  offensive  action  later.  Therefore  the  de- 
fending artillery  should  not  disclose  its  position  until  abso- 
lutely necessary  [i.e.,  when  the  enemy's  infantry  come 
within  effective  range].  Otherwise  it  will  find  the  enemy's 
artillery  concentrated  upon  it.  Once  the  enemy's  infantry 
attack  begins  his  artillery  has  the  double  task  of — I.  Trying 
to  subdue  the  defending  artillery.  II.  Covering  the  advance 
of  its  infantry,  by  firing  at  the  trenches,  etc.  When,  how- 
ever, the  attack  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  enemy  is  using  all 
his  force,  the  action  of  the  defending  artillery  should  be 
characterised  by  extreme  boldness.  Every  gun  should  be 
brought  into  position  to  check  his  advance,  and  no  efforts 
spared  to  assist  the  counter-attack. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  142.) 

Cavalry  being  essentially  an  arm  of  opportunity,  it  is  not 
possible  to  limit  its  co-operation  in  the  decisive  counter- 
attack to  the  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  general  re- 
serves. Frequently  it  happens  that  the  cavalry  can  create, 
by  its  action,  the  opportunity  of  launching  the  counter- 
attack.— (F.S.  Regs.,  page  147.) 

The  Three  Arms  on  the  Defensive. — Let  us  imagine  that 
the  following  force  has  been  ordered  to  occupy  a  defensive 
position  ■:■ — 1  brigade  of  infantry,  1  battery  artillery,  1 
squadron  of  cavalry,  1  field  company  Royal  Engineers,  1 
section  of  a  field  ambulance. — (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  140-150.) 

The  cavalry  having  discovered  and  reported  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  advance,  etc.,  the  G.O.C.  selects  a  defensive 
position  and  decides  upon  the  following  distribution  of  his 
force : — 

Infantry. — The  position  being  some  1,200  yards  in  length, 
he  divides  it  into  three  sections  of  defence.  To  each 
"  section  "  he  allots  one  battalion,  and  places  it  under  the 
command  of  the  CO.  of  each  battalion. 

Artillery. — Both  flanks  offer  good  artillery  positions.  The 
centre  affords  little  cover,  and  has  a  limited  field  of  fire  for 
artillery.  The  left  flank  is  the  most  exposed  to  attack ;  the 
right  flank  is  stronger  and  more  secure  from  attack.  He 
therefore  decides  to  place  one  section  of  artillery  on  the 
right  flank,  and  the  remaining  two  on  the  left.  The  choic« 
of  their  actual  position  he  leaves  to  the  artillery  commander. 
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The  Engineers  he  details  for  various  duties,  i.e.,  construc- 
tion of  gun  epaulments  [shelter  pits]  ;  demolition  of  build- 
ings, bridges ;  creation  of  field  works  to  strengthen  flanks ; 
erection  of  obstacles,  etc.,  or,  generally,  those  duties  which 
would  be  best  done  by  expert  engineers. 

The  Field  Ambulance,  acting  under  the  advice  of  its 
commander,  is  placed  in  the  rear  centre,  under  the  best  cover 
obtainable. 

The  General  Reserve. — Between  the  centre,  and  the  weak 
left  flank  is  a  small  valley  running  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
position.  This  is  not  apparent  from  the  front.  Through 
this  the  G.O.C.  hopes  to  deliver  his  counter-attack.  With 
this  object,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  weak  flank,  the 
general    reserve  is  placed  in  echelon  in  rear  of  the  left  flank. 

So  much  for  the  G.O.C. 's  disposition.  Now  let  us  glance 
at  that  of  one  of  the  section  of  defence  commanders. 
Having  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  portion  of  the  position, 
for  which  he  will  be  responsible,  the  O.C.  "  section  "  decides 
upon  the  following  disposition: — 

Two  Companies  to  form  Firing  Line  and  Supports.— 
Sufficient  trench  will  have  been,  or  will  be,  dug  or  cover 
prepared  to  accommodate  2  companies  or  400  men  at  1  yard 
apiece  =  400  yards.  The  local  reserves  will  assist  with  this 
task.  Such  trenches  should  not  be  in  one  continuous  line, 
but  in  short  lengths,  say,  to  contain  two  platoons  or  less, 
those  portions  of  the  position  being  left  which  are  covered 
by  the  fire  of  the  trenches^  and  difficult  of  access  to  an  enepiy. 

Supports. — These  will  dig  shelter  pits  a  short  distance  in 
rear  of  those  portions  of  the  firing  line  they  will  have  to 
reinforce.  If  no  natural  cover  exists  these  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  trenches  by  zig-zag  approaches,  in  order 
that  the  enemy  may  not  know  when  the  trenches  are  occu- 
pied, or  reinforced.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  firing  line 
must  contain  both  supporting  and  firing  line  troops. 

Local  Beserves. — The  remaining  two  companies  of 
the  "section"  of  defence  are  distributed  over  length 
of  position  as  local  reserves.  They  are  not  extended, 
but  kept  in  formed  bodies  in  rear  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  defence ;  or,  of  those  portions  which  will  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  local  counter-attacks.  As  the  local  reserve  is 
usually  kept  in  rear  of  the  hill,  or  ridge  of  the  defence, 
they  have  sometimes  no  entrenchments  to  prepare.  Therefore 
this  body,  until  the  attack  commences,  can  be  utilised  to 
.assist  the  firing  line,  and  supports  to  throw  up  their  en- 
trenchments,   to    conceal   the   trenches,    clear    the    front    of 
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bush,  scrub,  etc.,  prepare  obstacles,  improve  lateral  com- 
munications, and  generally  assist  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fensive position.  If  possible  the  O.C,  "  section  "  will 
observe  the  position,  and  his  arrangements  for  defence, 
from  those  positions  to  his  front  which  will  ultimately  be 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  do 
whenever  possible.  All  ranges  to  prominent  positions  will  be 
taken  and  made  known  to  everyone,  and  if  possible  con- 
spicuous stones,  trees,  etc.,  which  the  enemy  must  pass  in 
his  attack,  will  be  whitewashed,  and  their  ranges  made 
known. 

The  present  war  has  seen  a  curious  revival  of  a  form  of 
siege  warfare  that  had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  past. 
It  cannot  altogether  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  defensive 
for  the  future;  but  as  one  produced  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances (i.e.,  large  masses  of  troops,  well  supplied  in  every 
respect,  a  pre-arranged  plan  for  holding  one  front  while 
actively  engaged  on  another,  and  the  anxiety  of  all  sides  to 
keep  tneir  main  effort  for  the  spring  and  summer  campaign). 
Add  to  this  a  gigantic  force  of  artillery,  countless  machine 
g\ans,  the  character  of  the  area  of  operations,  aircraft,  etc., 
and  we  have  the  circumstances  responsible  for  the  present 
conditions.  In  spite  of  this  we  may  expect  that  more  ordi- 
nary defensive  measures  will  again  be  applicable,  and  that 
in  future  wars  they  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
—(Pages  140  to  loo,  F.S.  Regs.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
NOTES  ON  NIGHT  OPERATIONS. 

Night  operations  consist  of: — 

i.  Night  marches,  to  surprise  or  evade  an  enemy,  and 
to  avoid  observation  by  his  aircraft. 

ii.  Night  attacks.  Chiefly  used  to  secure  a  portion  of 
an  enemy's  line  difl&cult  to  approach  by  day. — 
(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  176-190.) 

Whatever  be  the  object,  the  maintenance  of  connection  is 
essential.  So  also  is  a  thorough  reconnaissance  prior  to 
either  of  above.  Without  these  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  expect  success. 

Distribution  for  Night  Operations. — These  chiefly,  differ 
from  day  operations  by  being  carried  out  in  close  formations. 
Thus  a  battalion  moving  to  an  attack  by  day  is  widely  ex- 
tended' even  when  on  the  march.  (From  vanguard  of  ad- 
vanced guard  to  the  rear  party  of  the  rear  guard,  say  3,000 
yards.)  Such  an  extension  would  prove  fatal  to  control  by 
night,  and  the  length  of  this  same  force  by  night  might  be 
reduced  to  1,000  yards  or  less. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  180.) 

In  column  of  route  therefore  close  touch  must  be  main- 
tained between  all  parts  of  a  force  conducting  a  night 
operation.  A  gap  of  only  twenty  yards  will  frequently  mean 
complete  loss  of  touch  between  the  two  bodies  concerned. 
The  writer  remembers  a  case  where  two  battalions  in  India 
marching  on  parallel  lines  at  20  paces  interval,  com- 
pletely lost  one  another  during  a  night  operation. 
Therefore  on  the  march  have  only  a  small  advanced  guard, 
preceded  by  scouts,  say  50  to  200  yards  to  the  front,  and 
connected  with  the  main  body  by  means  of  connecting  files 
every  five  paces  or  less.  Artillery,  cavalry,  vehicles  and 
horses  will  be  kept  in  rear  of  all  the  infantry. 

Night  Attack. — In  night  attacks  three  points — 1st,  start- 
ing point;  2nd,  position  of  assembly;  3rd,  position  of  de- 
ployment must  first  be  selected.  Up  to  the  second  position 
troops  will  march  usually  in  fours  as  described  above. 
From  there  these  formations  will  be  changed  into  a  pre- 
liminary formation  for  attack,  say  columns  of  platoons, 
preceded  by  lines  of  scouts,  50  to  80  yards  ahead  and 
on  the  flanks.       When  formed  they  will  continue  in  such 
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formation  until  the  third  position  is  reached.  Here  they 
will  finally  deploy,  in  readiness  for  the  actual  assault.  This 
may  be  in  lines  of  platoons,  at  deploying  interval,  with  25 
yards  distance  between  them,  folfowed  oy  "  reserves "  in 
mass  or  other  close  formation.  These  formations  are  only 
given  as  a  general  guide,  but  whatever  formation  is  chosen 
they  all  follow  the  general  lines  of  the  example  above. 

Artillery,  cavalry,  vehicles  and  horses  should  be  left  well 
in  rear  when  advancing  for  the  assault.  They  can  be  used 
to  occupy  a  position  in  rear  to  cover  the  retirement  should 
the  attack  fail,  and  the  general  reserve  can  be  utilised  in  a 
like  manner  in  advance  of  these  arms. 

Engineers  should  march  with  or  in  rear  of  the  first  line ; 
they  can  be  usefully  employed  for  removing  obstacles  and 
placing  positions  gained  into  a  state  of  defence. 

The  Position  of  Assembly. — This  must  be  some  conspicuous 
point  that  can  be  recognised  at  night.  Its  distance  from 
the  enemy  depends  on : — 

i.  The  nature  of  the  country, 
ii.  The  enemy's  vigilance, 
iii.  The  possibilities  of  discovery, 
iv.  The  size  and  composition  of  the  attacking  force. 

The  Position  of  Deployment  sometimes  will  coincide  with 
that  of  the  assembly.  It  is  the  position  from  which  the 
final  arrangements,  formations,  deployments,  etc.,  are  made 
prior  to  the  attack,  and  must  be  so  situated  that  the  force, 
while  there,  is  secure  from  interruption. 

Pace. — ^hen  marching  by  night  a  large  force  cannot 
calculate  upon  marching  more  than,  two  miles  an  hour ; 
when  a  large  force  is  formed  into  a  preparatory  formation 
for  attack  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  its  moving  faster  than 
one  mile  an  hour.  In  all  future  warfare  the  use  of  aerial 
Bcouts  by  day  will  make  it  difl&cult  for  a  commander  to  keep 
his  movements  secret  from  an  enemy. 

At  present  reconnoitring  aeroplanes,  properly  handled, 
are  practically  secure  from  attack,  and  can  gather 
their  information  with  little  danger.  This  condition 
of  things  will  doubtless  change  before  long  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  destroying  "  aerial  fleets,  whose  duty  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  Naval  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Meanwhile 
much  in  the  way  of  operations  must  be  done  after  dark, 
and  before  dawn.  Consequently  night  operations  assume  a 
far  greater  importance  than  ever  before.  This  has  been 
made  evident  during  the  Russo-Japanese  and  Balkan- 
Turkish  Wars,  and  more  particularly  during  the  present 
one.     The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  arrange  for  any 
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eventuality  which  may  occur.     All  officers  should  know  the 
following :  — 

i.  Compass   bearings,    and   description   of   the    various 

points,  and  the  route, 
ii.  Formations  to  be  adopted  throughout, 
iii.  Distances  and  intervals, 
iv.  Time  and  duration  of  halts. 
V.   Instructions  for  the  assault,  and  after.     (To  resist 

enemy's  counter-attack.) 
vi.  Distinctive  marks  and  pass  word  (such  as  handker- 
chief in  back  of  each  man's  belt.     Officers  with 
white  cap  covers.     Pass-word,    "Waterloo.") 
vii.  Position  of  Commander,  Reserve,  etc. 
Men  will  he  instrucfed  in  the  portions  of  above  which  are 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  must  not  talk^  smoke,  load 
rifles   (magazines   will,    however,    be   charged),    allow   equip- 
ment to  rattle,  or  in  any  other  way  endanger  the  secrecy  of 
the  march.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  178-179.) 

At  position  of  assembly  all  men  must  be  told : — 
i.  Object  in  view  and  direction  of  objective, 
ii.  Formations  to  be  adopted  at  position  of  deployment, 
iii.  Part  each  has  to  play, 
iv.  What  is  to  happen  if  the  enemy  is  not  surprised. 

Company  officers  should  impress  on  their  men : — 

i.  Rifles  must  not  be  loaded  but  magazines  should  be 

charged  and  cut  offs  closed,  and  no  one  is  to  fire 

without  a  distinct  order, 
ii.  Until  daj^light  bayonets  only  are  to  be  used, 
iii.  Absolute  silence  must  be  maintained  up  to  moment 

of  assault.     The  troops  will  march  as  quietly  as 

possible.     Accoutrements  must  not  be  allowed  to 

rattle, 
iv.  No  smoking  allowed  and  no  matches  to  be  struck. 
V.  If  obstacles  are  met  which  cannot  be  easily  traversed 

or    removed,    the    troops    must  lie    down    till    a 

passage  is  cleared. 

Orders  for  Xight  Atiacl:s  and  Night  Advances. 

1.  In  framing  orders  for  night  operations,  it  may  be  neces- 
gary  to  deal  with  the  following  points  in  addition  to  those 
dealt  with  under  "operation"  and  "attack": — 

(a)  Time  of  assembly  at,   departure  from,   and  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  assembly. 
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(h)  Order  of  march,  and  formations  on  leaving  the 
position  of  assembly.  Distances  and  intervals. 
Maintenance  of  communication. 

(c)  Compass  bearing  of  the  route. 

(d)  Time  and  duration  of  halts. 

(c)  If  possible,  the  position  of  the  deployment  should  be 
described,  and  its  distance  from  the  position  of 
assembly  and  from  the  point  selected  for  attack 
notified. 

(/)  Formation  to  be  adopted  at  the  position  of  deploy- 
ment. 

(g)  Special  instructions  for  the  assault  and  the  signal 
for  it. 

(/))  Short  description  of  the  ground  to  be  crossed. 

(j)  Description  of  the  position  to  be  assaulted. 

(k)  Conduct  of  troops  during  the  advance. 

(I)  Action  in  case  the  enemy  opens  fire, 
(m)  Action,    after    the    position    is    captured,    to    resist 
counter-attack. 

(n)  Extent  to  which  the  captured  position  is  to  be  forti- 
fied, and  the  detail  of  troops  who  are  to  perform 
this  duty. 

(o)  Action  of  reserves  or  neighbouring  troops  against 
positions  likely  to  enfilade  the  captured  position. 

(p)  Distinctive  marks  and  watchword. 

(q)  Place  of  the  commander  at  the  position  of  assembly, 
during  the  march  thence,  and  at  the  position  of 
deployment. 
2.  Until  the  troops  reach  the  position  of  assembly,  no 
more  should  be  made  known  to  them  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Defensive  Measures. — On  the  defence  care  must  be  taken 
to  get  early  intimation  of  an  enemy's  advance.  Obstacles 
must  be  erected^  under  close  rifle  fire  of  defence,  and  con- 
cealed from  view,  if  possible,  of  enemy's  artillery.  Much 
practice  should  be  had' in  loading,  aiming,  and  firing  at  night 
time.  Without  really  effective  fire  no  obstacle  will  prove 
sufficient  in  itself  to  stop  a  charge. 

(Read  pages  176—190,  F.S.  Regs.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 
NOTES  ON  CONVOYS. 

By  the  word  "convoys"  is  meant  transport  carrying  the 
munitions  or  provisions  for  troops,  and  this  naturally  re- 
quires protection.  As  convoys  march  in  rear  of  the  fighting 
troops,  large  escorts  for  their  protection  can  seldom  be 
spared.  Consequently  a  convoy  scheme  usually  requires 
arrangements  for  as  much  protection  as  possible  from  a 
small  escort.  This  entails  very  careful  distribution  of  the 
latter.— (F.S.  Regs.,  pages  213-215.) 

Distribution  of  Escorts  to  Convoys. — The  distribution  of 
the  escort  must  permit  of  the  main  body  of  the  escort  re- 
maining concentrated  and  ready  for  instant  action,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  convoy 
must  be  guarded  in  adequate  strength.  In  other  words,  the 
escort  is  compact  and  mobile,  and  moves  independent  of  the 
convoy.  The  main  body  of  the  escort  might  move  with  an 
advanced  guard  (chiefly  of  cavalry,  if  available)  and  a 
rear  guard.  It  should  move  parallel  with  the  convoy  on  the 
exposed  flank  (i.e.,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy), 
or  in  that  position  from  which  attack  is  expected.  A  body 
of  suflBcient  strength  to  afEord  immediate  protection  to  the 
convoy  should  be  detailed  to  form  small  detachments  at 
head,  centre,  and  near  the  tail  of  convoy,  and  a  small  rear 
guard.  Frequently  an  advanced  guard  need  not  be  found 
by  this  internal  protective  force,  that  formed  by  the 
main  escort  fulfilling  that  duty  for  both  parties ;  but  if  re- 
quired it  should  be  added.  Sufficient  men  must  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  wagons  to  maintain  order  among  the 
drivers.  Pack  animals  should  precede  wagons,  and  the 
wagons  should  follow  in  the  following  order: — Ammunition, 
ambulance,  and  the  remaining  supplies  in  order  of  their 
relative  tactical  importance.  They  should  be  divided  up 
into  sections  of  25  vehicles,  each  with  an  escort,  and  there 
should  be  10  yards  between  sections. 

The  escort  must  not  consider  itself  tied  to  the  convoy,  but 
should  move  where  it  can  best  defend  it  and  beat  off  attacks 
of  the  enemy. 

Fighting  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  but,  if  inevitable, 
it  should  be  done  as  far  from  the  convoy  as  possible. 
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Dispositions  of  Convoys  during  an  Attack: — 

i.  If  attacked  by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  (i.e.,  of  a 
strength  that  can  be  easily  resisted  by  the  escort), 
the  convoy  should  continue  its  march, 
ii.  If  attacked  in  strength  it  may  be  necessary  to  park 
(i.e.,  close  up  the  convoy  into  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  without  confusion),  and  concentrate 
the  escort  for  its  defence ;  but  this  must  only  be 
done  as  a  last  resource. 
If  the  convoy  consists  of  prisoners  of  war  they  should  be 
forced  to  lie  down  during  an  action.     (This  enables  a  small 
guard  to  look  after  them,  and  prevents  their  suddenly  over- 
powering it.) 

No  very  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  protection 
of  convoys.  Their  importance  will  be  recognised  by  all,  and 
the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  protection  is  now  in- 
creased by  the  advent  of  mechanical  transport.  Officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  convoys  must  therefore 
make  what  arrangements  they  consider  best,  and,  if  at- 
tacked, must  follow  the  general  lines  laid  down  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  position. 

The  above  general  rules  are  applicable  to  convoys 
operating  in  a  hostile  country,  where  an  attack  could  be 
made  upon  them.  In  the  present  war  the  extraordinary 
situation  is  presented  of  two  opposing  lines,  with  their 
supplies,  stores,  eavalry,  etc.,  operating  in  absolute  safety 
behind  same.  No  escort  is  therefore  required,  save  a  small 
one,  to  prevent  pilfering,  etc.  This  is  a  happy  state,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  for  future  cam- 
paigns; or  indeed  be  guaranteed  to  last  in  this.  It  is 
therefore  essential  for  all  Officers  to  know  what  to  do  under 
all  circumstances.  Those  who  attempt  to  specialise  in  the 
lessons  of  this  campaign  only  will  find  themselves  unfortun- 
ately placed  in  other  campaigns,  for  many  are  quite  peculiar 
to  the  exceptional  conditions. 

(Read  pages  213-215,  F.S.  Regs.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 
AMMUNITION  SUPPLY. 

Ammunition  Supply. — The   following   ammunition   is  car- 
ried for  each  infantry  soldier  in  the  field  :  — 
i.  Carried  on  the  soldier,  120  rounds, 
ii.  Carried  in  regimental  reserve  (on  S.A.A.   carts  and 
mules),  100  rounds  (50  of  these  will  probably  be 
issued  to  each  soldier  just  prior  to  commencement 
of  action), 
iii.  Carried     with     brigade     ammunition     column,     80 

rounds, 
iv.  Carried    with     divisional     ammunition    column,     50 

rounds. 
V.  Total  with  field  units,  350. 

vi.  Carried    with    ammunition    park,    100    rounds.        A 
further  100  rounds  are  carried  with  the  reserve 
ammunition     on     the     lines     of     communication, 
making   a   total   of   550   rounds   per  man.     As   a 
general  rule,  a  soldier  would  not  fire  more  than 
300  rounds  in  even  a  big  engagement. 
In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  rounds  are  carried 
for  each  machine  gun : — With  gun,  3,500  rounds.     In  regi- 
mental reserve,   8,000  rounds.       With  brigade  ammunition 
column,  5,000  rounds.     With  divisional  ammunition  column, 
5,000   rounds.        Total   with    field   units   per   machine   gun, 
21,500  rounds.     W^ith  ammunition  park,  6,000.     On  line  of 
communication,    14,000,    making   a   total  of  41,500   rounds, 
each  battalion   having  four   machine  guns,    multiply   above 
by  four  to  obtain  battalion  supply  for  machine  guns. 

We  will  suppose  a  company  in  the  firing  line  runs  short 
of  ammunition.  Its  ammunition  mules  have  probably  been 
left  under  cover  some  distance  in  rear.  The  contents  of  their 
four  boxes  of  S.A.A.  (i.e.,  4,000  rounds)  are  carried  up  to  the 
firing  line  by  men  reinforcing  (ammunition  carriers  can 
take  up  600  rounds  in  the  bandoliers  supplied  for  this 
purpose).  The  mule  will  then  reload  from  the  S.A.A.  carts. 
Only  three  of  these  carts  will  be  in  rear  of  the  battalion, 
two  having  been  sent  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
to  a  central  position  in  rear  of  the  brigade  (the  remaining 
belonging  to  the  machine  guns).     Here  will  be  grouped  two 
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S.A.A.  carts  from  each  of  the  four  battalions  of  the  brigade 
under  an  officer.  Directly  one  of  the  four  S.A.A.  carts  with 
the  battalion  is  emptied,  it  will  be  replaced  from  this  brigade 
reserve,  full  carts  being  exchanged  for  empty  ones.  When 
two  of  the  brigade  reserve  carts  are  empty  they  will 
proceed  to  the  rear,  and  be  replaced  by  full  ones 
from  the  brigade  ammunition  column.  (The  horses  being 
taken  out  of  the  empty  carts,  and  returning  with  full  ones.) 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  rearmost  supply  is  drawn 
upon.  Therefore  a  cartridge  passes  through  the  following 
stages  in  its  transit  from  the  line  of  communication -and 
ammunition  park : — 

I.  From  divisional  ammunition  column  to  brigade  ammu- 
nition column  by  an  ammunition  wagon.  II.  From  brigade 
ammunition  column  to  brigade  reserve  by  a  S.A.A.  cart. 
III.  From  brigade  reserve  to  battalion  reserve  by  a  S.A.A. 
cart.  IV.  From  battalion  reserve  to  rear  of  firing  line  by 
the  company  mules.  V.  From  company  mules  to  firing  line 
by  an  ammunition  carrier  or  soldier  advancing.  VI.  From 
N.C.O.  of  firing  line  to  private,  who  finally  fires  it. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  ammunition  supply  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the 
ammunition  clean  and  free  from  dust.  This  has  been  found 
most  necessary  in  the  present  campaign.  All  soldiers  should 
also  be  practised  in  loading  and  unloading  S.A.A.  boxes  or 
carts,  and  pack  animals,  and  in  opening  these  boxes  rapidly. 
With  an  increased  number  of  machine  guns  the  question  of 
ammunition  supply  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  concerned,  and  it  should  be  (read  pages  216-220,  F.S. 
Regs.)  practised  in  all  operations;  50  rounds  per  man,  in 
addition  to  his  120,  will  be  issued  whenever  an  engagement 
appears  probable. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
NOTES  ON  COYER. 

Cover  in  all  tactical  operations  plays  such  an  important 
part  that  this  book  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Cover  can  be  divided .  into  two  kinds  : — 

i.  Cover  from  view.     (In  view  of  modern  inventions  of 
war — aerial   craft,   etc. — this  has   enormously   in- 
creased in  importance.) 
ii.  Cover  from  fire. 

The  latter  should  always,  if  possible,  fulfil  both  conditions. 
The  use  of  cover  pre-supposes  a  defensive  attitude,  and  though 
recourse  to  it  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  necessary 
'  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not 
an  end  to  itself.  The  principal  aim  in  its  provision  is  to 
enable  the  soldier  to  use  his  weapons  with  the  greatest 
effect,  the  second  to  protect  him  against  the  adversary's 
fire.  By  thus  reducing  losses  and  increasing  the  power  of 
resistance  in  any  part  of  the  theatre  of  operations  more 
troops  are  available  to  swell  the  force  destined  for  decisive 
action. — (F.S.  Regs.,  page  146.) 

The  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  ex- 
amining a  locality  which  it  is  desired  to  strengthen : — 

(a)  The  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  position  to  be  de- 
fended should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  site 
for  entrenchments  chosen  with  due  regard  to 
tactical  requirements  and  economy  in  men. 
(6)  The  enemy  in  attacking  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  defenders  during  his  advance,  more 
especially  for  the  last  100  or  300  yards.  To 
ensure  this,  the  foreground  may  require  clearing. 

(c)  The  enemy  should  be  deceived  as  to  the  strength  and 

dispositions  of  the  defending  troops,  and  the 
character  of  their  works. 

(d)  The  defenders  should  be  sheltered  from  the  enemy's 

fire,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  screened  from  his  view, 
by  natural  or  artificial  cover,  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  greatest  possible  development  of  rifle 
fire. 
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(e)  The  free  movement  of  the  attacking  troops  should 
be  hindered  by  leaving  or  creating  obstacles  to 
detain  them  under  fire,  or  to  break  their  order  of 
attack. 
(/)  The  free  movement  of  the  defenders  should  be  as- 
sisted by  improving  communications  within  their 
position,  and  clearing  the  way  for  counter-attack. 

Fire  Trenches. — The  ideal  site  for  a  trench  is  one  from 
which  the  best  fire  eflFect  can  be  obtained,  in  combination 
with,  complete  concealment  of  the  trench,  and  of  the  move- 
ments of  supports  and  reserves  in  rear.  Such  positions  being 
rarely  found,  the  best  compromise  must  be  sought,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  good  field  of  fire  for  at  least  100  yards  is  of 
primary  importance. 

When  the  position  includes  commanding  ground  the  firing 
line  need  not  necessarily  be  on  it.  In  fact,  if  visible  to  the 
enemy's  artillery,  a  position  in  rear  of  crest  is  often  best. 
The  advantage  of  high  ground  for  a  defensive  position  is 
often  over-estimated.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the 
position  should  conceal  and  shelter  the  defender's  reserves 
and  communications,  while  enabling  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  to  be  observed. 

It  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  place  the  infantry  fire 
trenches  at  or  near  the  foot  of  a  slope  so  as  to  obtain  a 
grazing  fire,  while  the  artillery  is  posted  on  higher  ground 
in  rear.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  will  be 
diflficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reinforce  the  defenders  of  such 
trenches,  or  to  supply  them  with  ammunition,  water,  food, 
etc.,  during  daylight;  therefore,  if  held,  ample  arrangements 
for  their  supply  must  be  previously  arranged.  In  any  case 
such  trenches  could  only  be  tenable  if  quite  concealed. 

Provided  the  field  of  fire  is  good,  a  parapet  cannot  be  too 
low,  and  in  most  cases  no  parapet  at  all  need  be  provided. 
Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  arrange  the  trenches  so 
that  the  front  of  one  is  swept  by  the  fire  from  those  on 
either  hand,  for  which  purpose  short  trenches  up  to  50 
yards  or  less  in  length  are  more  easily  adapted  to  the  ground 
than  those  of  greater  length. 

Earth  which  is  not  required  should  be  carried  away  to 
some  spot  under  cover,  or  formed  into  dummy  parapets.  If 
wheelbarrows  are  not  available,  earth  may  be  carried  away 
in  sandbags  or  in  squares  of  matting,  etc.,  ,slung  to  a  pole. 

Every  artifice  should  be  used  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to 
the  positions  of  the  trenches  and  guns,  e.g.,  conspicuous 
dummy  parapets,  not  in  the  alignment  of  any  real  fire 
trenches,  or  of  closely  supporting  artillery,  may  be  thrown 
up  to  draw  his  fire,  and  may  also  be  equipped  with  dummy 


guns,  paper  masks,  helmets,  etc.  They  would  be  specially 
suitable  if  used  in  conjunction  with  a  false  or  advanced 
position. 

Scrub,  long  grass,  etc.,  forming  a  natural  screen  to 
trenches,  should  not  be  trampled  down  or  otherwise  inter- 
fered with  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  clear 
field  of  fire. 

Turf  which  may  be  needed  should  be  taken  from  some 
unseen  spot,  or  it  may  be  possible  to  take  it  from  a  strip  of 
ground,  which,  with  a  little  labour,  may  be  made,  to  re- 
semble a  trench.  Turf  used  for  concealing  parapets  should 
be  laid  so  that  spaces  do  not  occur  between  adjacent  sods. 

The  design  of  a  trench  will  depend  on  the  time  and  labour 
available,  on  the  soil,  on  the  site,  and  on  the  range  and 
description  of  fire  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  but 
the  following  rules  are  common  to  all : — 

i.  The  parapet  should  be  bullet-proof  at  the  top  (i.e., 

3  feet  in  depth). 
ii.  The  parapet  and  trench  should  be  as  inconspicuous 

as  possible, 
iii.  The  interior  slope  should  be  as  steep  as  possible, 
iv.  The  interior  should  be  protected,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  oblique   and  enfilade   fire,   and  from  the 
"backfire"  of  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shell. 
A  mound  in  rear  is  therefore  required,  which  must 
be  carefully  concealed. 
V.  Arrangements  for  drainage  should  be  made, 
vi.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  wide  enough  to 

allow  men  to  sit  in  it. 
vii.  The  narrower  the  trench,  at  top,  the  better, 
viii.   '*  Shelters  "  should  be  dug  in  the  sides. 
Should  time  be  available  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  improve  cover  and  facility  of  communication. 

Should  a  higher  command  than  1  foot  6  inches  be  required 
to  enable  the  defenders  to  see  the  ground  in  front,  the 
parapet  must  be  raised  with  earth  obtained  by  widening  and 
deepening  the  trench.  A  firing  step,  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1^  feet  wide,  is  necessary  4^  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
parapet  in  such  a  case. 

Where  the  ground  in  front  can  be  seen  without  any  com- 
mand, the  excavated  earth  can  be  removed  or  formed  into  a 
dummy  parapet  elsewhere,  and  the  back  edge  of  the  trench 
built  up  with  sods,  etc. 

When  entrenching  under  fire,  or  in  the  attack,  each  man 
should  provide  himself  with  cover  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  constructing  fire  trenches  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
care  must  be  taken  to  utilise  the  earth  as  it  is  excavated  so 
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as  gradually  to  improve  the  cover  provided.  It  must  not  be 
thrown  haphazard  to  the  front  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
arrangement. 

An  elbow  rest  is  useful  because  it  supports  the  arm  while 
firing,  and  is  convenient  for  ammunition,  but  it  is  wasteful 
of  head  cover,  and  the  vertical  exposure  of  the  firer  is 
greater  than  when  no  elbow  rest  is  used.  It  is  therefore  not 
recommended. 

The  drainage  of  trenches  must  be  attended  to  from  the 
first.  The  bottom  of  a  trench  must  be  sloped  to  a  gutter, 
which  should  preferably  be  made  along  the  back  of  the 
trench.  Any  water  collecting  in  it  should  be  led  oflF  to 
lower  ground,  or  else  into  soak  pits,  which  may  be  about  2 
or  3  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  large 
stones.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  rain  water  running 
into  the  trenches  from  the  surrounding  ground. 

Fire  trenches  should  usually  be  provided  with  small  re- 
cesses in  which  to  place  packets  of  ammunition.  These  will 
also  serve  as  steps  by  which  to  reach  the  crest,  should  an 
advance  be  ordered. 

Ramming  earth  decreases  its  resistance  to  bullets ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  lie  naturally  as  thrown  up, 
except  in  the  case  of  shelters  constructed  under  a  parapet, 
when  some  ramming  may  be  advisable  to  prevent  water  per- 
colating into  them. 

Traverses.  — Trenches  should  always  be  traversed  and  re- 
cessed. Traverses  give  protection  against  enfilade  fire,  and 
also  localise  the  effect  of  a  shell  bursting  in  the  trench.  A 
traverse  6  ft.  broad  should  be  left  every  9  yards,  length  of 
trench,  with  the  ''  tongue  "  of  traverse,  projecting  towards 
the  enemy.  This  enables  men  to  fire  from  traverses. 
When  the  ground  is  suitable,  an  irregular  line  of 
trench  may  obviate  the  construction  of  traverses^  but  the 
best  lines  of  fire  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  this  reason. 
Against  oblique  or  enfilade  fire  from  long  ranges,  traverses 
alone  will  not  suflBce,  on  account  of  the  steep  angle  of 
descent  of  the  bullets,  and  overhead  cover  may  be  necessary. 
Recesses  in  the  parapet,  large  enough  to  hold  one  or  two 
men,  give  protection  against  such  fire.  Such  recesses  are 
best  made  after  the  trench  has  been  excavated. 

Communication  Trenches.  —  Covered  communications 
must  always  be  arranged  from  the  firing  line  to  the  rear. 
These,  by  concealing  the  movements  of  the  defenders, 
will  permit  of  the  firing  line  being  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  cases  where  it  is  being  attacked  by  artillery  fire  alone, 
or  where  the  attacking  infantry  is  out  of  range,  and  wiD 
also  enable  the  supports  to  reach  the  firing  line  under  cover. 

H  2 
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Time  and  labour  in  the  construction  of  these  trenches  wfll 
be  economised  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  ground,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  distance  between  the  cover  for  the  supports  and 
firing  line  as  much  as  possible ;  25  yards  apart  may  be  taken 
as  a  rough  guide. 

They  may  require  parapets  on  both  sides,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  view  or  enfilade  fire  should  be  traversed  and  given 
overhead  cover. 

Notes  on  Trenches  from  the  Experience  of  the  Present  War. 

The  phase  of  "Trench  Warfare"  has  taught  all  forces 
engaged  much  that  is  useful,  and  re-introduced  lessons 
learnt  by  those  who  were  at  Paardeburg  in  1900.  Deep, 
narrow  trenches,  traversed  and  recessed  (as  on  pages  104- 
107),  with  a  low  command,  and  containing  "shelters  "  dug 
in  their  sides,  now  called  "  Funk  Holes,"  were  there  much 
in  evidence.  This  campaign  has  taught  us  how  to  link  these 
up,  that  concealment  from  artillery  and  aircraft  observation 
is  essential,  and  that  a  field  of  fire  of  100  yards  is  sufficient 
if  to  increase  it  would  endanger  this  conceadment.  Also  that 
the  "  back  splash  "  of  high  explosive  requires  a  good  bank  of 
earth  in  rear  of  trench,  which,  as  with  all  else,  must  be  care- 
fully blended  into  the  surroundings.  Some  25  yards  behind 
the  fire  trenches  should  be  provided  cover  trenches,  to  which 
the  men  can  retire  during  a  bombardment  of  the  fire 
trenches,  by  means  of  the  zig-zag  communication  trenches. 
In  the  cover  trenches  latrines,  dressing  stations,  and  a  place 
for  cleaning,  oiling,  and  generally  "  overhauling  "  rifles 
must  be  arranged  for.  These  cover  trenches  must  permit 
of  their  being  used  as  "  fire  trenches  "  in  an  emergency,  and 
they  must  communicate  freely  with  the  fire  trenches.  Con- 
cealment from  aircraft  is  difficult  to  arrange  for,  but  much 
can  be  done  by  means  of  "dummy"  trenches,  one  a  few 
inches  deep  with  a  flat  parapet  being  sufficient  to  deceive 
air  observers. 

Supporting  points  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  fire  positions 
are  most  useful.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  small 
"  redoubts,"  permanently  garrisoned  by  20 — ^50  men,  well 
obstacled  in,  and  amply  supplied  with  ammunition,  water, 
food,  etc.  Needless  to  say  these  lose  much  of  their  value  if 
their  position  is  known  to  the  enemy  beforehand.  The 
importance  of  arranging  for  good  drainage  of  trenches 
cannot  be  insisted  on  too  strongly.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  in  fire  trenches  to  allow  the  occupants  to  get  out 
of  them  quickly  (i.e.,  notches  cut  in  walls,  etc.),  in  order 
to  deliver,  or  meet  an  attack. 

In  practically  all  else  the  entrenching  follows  the  lines 
laid  down  in  our  text  books.  Much  entrenching  has  to  be 
done  hj  night,  and  a  small  electric  torch  is  of  great  assistance 
for  siting  trenches  in  the  dark.     An  officer  with  torch  walks 
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backwards  in  the  enemy's  direction  flashing  the  lamp  at 
intervals  towards  his  own  line.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  field  of  fire  and  facilitates  the  most  important  question 
of  effective  siting.  Without  some  such  guide  trenches  may 
be  found,  at  dawn,  to  be  exposed,  and  useless.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  badly-sited,  and  ill-concealed 
trenches  under  artillery  observation  will  be  quickly  ranged 
upon  and  rendered  untenable. 

Ofl&cers  and  men  must  be  taught  to  entrench  on  the 
darkest  nights,  on  strange  ground  and  in  conjunction  with 
some  tactical  scheme  which  will  test  their  power  of  correct 
siting  and  concealment.  A  trench  sited  by  day,  or  sited  by 
night  on  ground  previously  known  to  all,  is  of  small  instruc- 
tional value,  and  is  unrealistic. 

Throughout  this  campaign  the  spade  will  only  rank  as 
second  to  the  rifle,  and  the  ability  with  which  a  battalion 
can  sink  into  the  ground  wall  be  a  test  of  its  tactical  value, 
and  will  make  all  the  difference  to  its  casualty  lists.  The 
knowledge  that  it  requires  little  earth  to  stop  a  shrapnel 
bullet,  and  that  no  amount  of  cover  can  keep  out  a  "  Black 
Maria  "  considerably  lightens  this  task.  ''  Funk  Holes," 
scooped  out  of  earth  or  sand  require  to  be  carefully 
strutted  to  prevent  their  tumbling  in.  The  remaining 
things  appertaining  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  a  trench 
are  purely  common-sense  ones,  and  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated. The  principal  lessons  of  this  war,  from  an  entrench- 
ing p^oint  of  view,  are  :  — 

Importance  of :  — 

i.  Siting  and  concealment  of  trenches, 
ii.  Rapidly  "  getting  to  ground,"  both  day  and  night, 
iii.  Free  communications  between  all  trenches, 
iv.  Protecting  trenches  from  enfilade  fire. 
V.  Obstacles  in  front  of  fire  trenches, 
vi.  Deceiving  air  observers  (i.e.,  dummy  trenches,  etc.), 

vii.  Arrangements    for     cleaning    and     oiling     rifles     in 
trenches  and  executing  minor  repairs. 

viii.  Necessity    for    keeping    rifles    clean    and    ready    for 
action. 

The  Entrenching  Implement. 

The  entrenching  implement  has  more  than  justified  its 
existence  and  has  already  saved  many  hundreds  of  lives. 
When  opposed  to  infantry  fire  alone,  or  where  trenches  can 
be  dug  by  its  aid  witliout  being  observed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  the  pattern  trench  on  page  104  for  "  cover  lying 
down  "  is  recommended.  This  can  be  subsequently  turned 
into  an  ordinary  fire  trench,  by  connecting  the  individual 
trenches,  when  lieavier  entrenching  tools  become  available. 
When,  however,  under  the  observation  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  the  narrower  the  trench  is  the  better,  and  a  small 
trench  of  the  pattern  on  page  105  for  kneeling  is  advis- 
able. This  can  afterwards  be  deepened  for  standing.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  "searching"  power  of  modern  artillery 
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renders  men  in  "  lying-down  "  trenches  almost  as  vulnerable 
as  in  the  open,  unless  concealment  is  possible,  and  that  the 
deeper  and  narrower  they  are,  consistent  with  their  allow- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  rifle,  the  better. 

Before  the  advent  of  ' '  trench  warfare  ' '  the  enemy  always 
had  a  preponderance  of  artillery,  consequently  the  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  effective  cover  for  ' '  lying  down  ' '  were 
limited.  This  preponderance  will  have,  however,  passed  into 
our  hands  by  the  spring  and  the  entrenching  tool  will 
increase  its  already  undoubted  value. 

Sedges. — Hedges  and  banks  which  interfere  with  the  de- 
fender's fire  or  screen  the  attack,  must  be  removed  so  far  as 
time  will  permit.  The  clearance  of  hedges  perpendicular  to 
the  front  is  of  less  importance  than  those  parallel  to  it. 

Ordinary  hedges  are  principally  valuable  for  the  conceal- 
ment they  afford.  Unless  they  are  very  thick,  wire  and 
stakes  must  be  added  to  render  them  efficient  obstacles.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  anything  which  forms  a  good 
target  (i.e.,  small  wood,  house,  hedge,  etc.),  and  is  suspected 
to  be  concealing  troops,  will  be  shelled  by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery. 

Where  there  is  a  ditch  on  the  defender's  side,  it  can  easily 
be  converted  into  a  useful  fire  trench  with  little  work.  If 
there  is  no  ditch  on  the  defender's  side,  a  trench  should  be 
dug  and  the  earth  thrown  up  against  the  hedge,  if  command 
is  necessary,  but  the  hedge  must  be  strong  enough  to  support 
the  earth  and  thick  enough  to  prevent  its  showing  through 
on  the  side  nearest  the  enemy.  The  time  required  to 
excavate  such  trenches  will  usually  be  longer  than  that  re- 
quired for  ordinary  trenches  on  account  of  roots,  and  at 
first  work  must  be  concentrated  only  at  t^e  points  to  be 
occupied  by  each  rifleman. 

Emhankments  and  Cuttings. — Embankments  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  good  positions  for  a  firing  line  exposed  to  artillery 
fire,  as  they  offer  opportunities  for  accurate  ranging;  they 
must,  however,  often  be  held  in  order  to  bring  fire  to  bear 
on  what  would  otherwise  be  dead  ground.  They  can  be 
defended  by  occupying  the  rear  side,  or  the  front  side,  or, 
better  still,  by  a  combination  of  both  methods.  The  front 
side  gives  a  better  view  of  the  ground,  but  cover  can  be 
obtained  with  less  labour  at  the  rear  side. 

Cuttings  can  be  defended  in  a  similar  manner.  The  rear 
side  gives  the  best  opportunity  for  concealing  an  obstacle; 
the  front  side  is  better  for  a  subsequent  advance,  and 
secures  good  shelter  for  supports.  Generally  speaking,  fire 
trenches  should  be  sited  on  the  front  side  of  cuttings  at  re- 
entrant angles  and  on  the  rear  side  at  salient  angles,  not 
necessarily  on  the  actual  edge  of  the  cutting. 
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A  road  cut  on  the  side  of  a  hill  will  generally  be  visible 
to  the  artillery  of  the  attack  at  long  range,  and  sl\puld  not 
therefore  be  held  unless  it  offers  special  facilities  for  de- 
fence, or  is  artificially  masked. 

Walls. — Walls  can  be  knocked  down  by  using  picks,  crow- 
bars, and  hammers,  or  a  short  length  of  rail  sluug  from  the 
pole  of  a  limber,  etc.  Lightly  constructed  buildings  may  be 
similarly  treated.  If  solidly  built  they  must  be  blown  down 
and  the  ruins  levelled,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  give 
cover. 

To  give  protection  against  rifle  fire  a  wall  must  be  well- 
built  and  at  least  9  inches  thick.  Walls  should  not  be  held 
under  effective  artillery  fire,  but  may  be  utilised  for  defence 
after  artillery  fire  has  ceased  If  it  is  desired  to  make  use 
of  a  low  wall  and  time  is  available,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
revetment,  and  a  parapet  thrown  up  against  it. 

A  wall  between  4  feet  and  4  feet  6  inches  high  can  be 
used  as  it  stands.  If  a  wall  is  less  than  4  feet  high,  a  small 
trench  should  be  sunk  on  the  inside  to  gain  additional 
cover. 

Between  5  feet  and  6  feet  in  height,  a  wall  can  be  notched ; 
but,  above  6  feet  in  height,  a  stage  is  necessary  to  enable 
men  to  fire  over  the  wall,  or  through  notches;  or  else  the 
wall  must  be  loopholed. 

Loopholes,  which  are  preferable  to  notches  owing  to  the 
better  headcovier  they  give,  should  not  be  closer  together 
than  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  need  not  be  sparced 
symmetrically.  The  opening  can  be  made  by  means  of  crow- 
bars or  picks  if  a  mason's  chisel  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  on  the  outside  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  bullets  entering.  A  rifle  held  in  the  required 
position  will  give  the  form  and  height  of  the  loopholes. 

"\Miere  long  lines  of  wall  have  to  be  manned,  flanking  fire 
should,  if  possible,  be  provided  from  bullet-proof  protections 
in  front  of  the  wall. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  putting  trenches  unprovided 
with  overhead  cover  so  close  in  front  of  masonry  walls  that 
ricochet  bullets  or  splinters  of  shells  are  liable  to  strike  the 
occupants  of  the  trenches. 

The  tops  of  walls,  prepared  for  firing  over,  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  turf  to  check  splinters  and  provide  a 
good  rest  for  the  rifle. 

When  a  wall  has  been  deliberately  loopholed  for  fire  as 
many  dummy  loopholes,  or  marks,  as  possible  may  be  added 
to  the  exposed  side,  in  order  to  multiply  targets  at  close 
ranges. 

(Read  page  146,  F.S.  Regs.) 
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Plate  IV. 


FIRE    TRENCHES. 

^,.<3-6-->:    .Fig.   1..  Fig.    2.        Sods] 


Fig.  4. 

SECTION 


A'o/*?.— Surplus  earth  may      ^  ,„  ■    '^ 
be  heaped  op  spread 
in    rear   of   trenches. 

COVER     LYING    DOWN 

(Fop  troops  exposed  to  rifle  fire  onfy). 


:<--  3  6— > 
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Plate  V. 


Pattern  of  Trench  for  Kneeling 
riG.  I .    made  with  fnlrenching  Imfslemenf. 


TRAVERSED    TRENCH. 

WITH     SHELTER     RECESSES. 


Each  Shelter 
Recess  10'  x  3' 
to  hol0  5  Mea 


COMMUNICATION    TRENQH. 


rS"-^ 
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Plate  VI. 


Fig.  1. 


CUTTINGS    AND    EMBANKMENTS. 

EMBANKMENTS. 


Continuous 
Communication     Path  ••  olOM  tMitlM  banquette  as  po8SiDie7 


Fig. 


^      '  Communfcatioo 
^        Trench. 


In  trenches,  slopes  either  up  or  down  hill,  the 

parapet  must  be  sloped  oft  to  the  lowest  lino 

of  fire  before  commencing  loopholes. 


RAILWAY    CUTTING. 


Earth  carried  away  to  spot  under 
cover  or  formed  mio  dummy  trencfk 


HEDGES 


Natural  Ditch 
in  front 
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Plate  VII. 


TRAVERSED    AND     RECESSED    TRENCH. 
-3'  *i'6"  -3       ^'S  ■> 


Provision  made  lor  additional 
'—4-'^"  rifles  to  fire  over  all  cover  on 

ennergency. 


6    Posts  clear  of  recesses  ana  not  nnoro 
than  5tt   apart. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

NOTES  ON  OBSTACLES. 

1.  Obstacles  are  used  to  obtain  a  definite  control^  both 
as  regards  direction  and   speed,  over    the    progress    of 

TROOPS  ADVANCING  TO  THE  ATTACK.  ThEIR  CHIEF  VALUE  LIES 
IN  THEIR  POWER  TO  DEFLECT  THE  ATTACKING  TROOPS  INTO  AREAS 
MOST  FAVOURABLE  FOR  THEIR  DESTRUCTION  BY   THE   DEFENDERS. 

With  this  object  in  view  they  should  be  arranged  (a)  to  break 
up  the  unity  of  action  and  cohesion  of  the  attacking  troops, 
(b)  to  deflect  the  parties  thus  isolated  into  the  best  swept 
fields  of  fire,  and  (c)  to  arrest  them  under  the  close  fire  of 
the  defenders.  They  are  especially  useful  against  night 
attacks. 

2.  They  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  They  should  be  under  the  close  rifle  of  the  defender, 

the  outer  edge  not  more  than  about  50  yards 
from  the  parapet.  For  small  posts  or  redoubts 
they  should  be  quite  close,  so  that  they  may  be 
effectively  defended  at  night;  but,  if  they  are 
much  less  than  the  distance  given  above,  it  will 
be  possible  to  throw  hand  grenades  into  the  work. 
They  should  be  as  wide  as  time  and  material  will 
allow,  should  afford  the  enemy  no  cover,  and 
should  be  sheltered  from  his  artillery  fire.  Their 
actual  position  will  generally  be  determined  by 
placing  them  where  they  can  be  covered  by  the 
most  effective  fire  of  the  defenders. 

(b)  They  should  be  difl&cult  to  remove  or  surmount,  and 

will  be  most  effective  if  special  appliances,  not 
usually  carried  by  troops,  are  required  for  their 
removal.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
security  of  their  anchorages. 

(c)  They   should,    if    possible,    be   so    placed   that   their 

exact  position  and  nature  are  unknown  to  the 
attacking  force;  with  this  object  their  sites  may 
be  sunk.  Conspicuously  placed  obstacles  may 
betray  the  existence  of  an  otherwise  well  con- 
cealed position. 

(d)  They    should    be    arranged    so    as    not    to    impede 

counter-attacks. 
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(g)  They  should  not  be  constructed  without  authority 
from  the  commander  of  the  section  of  the  de- 
fence. 
(/)  They    need   not    be   continuous,    but    may   be   con- 
structed in  sections.     Occasional  gaps  in  the  line 
will  often  lead  the  attackers  to  crowd  in  towards 
them.     Such  passages  may  be  provided  with, land 
mines,  and  must  be  covered  by  gun  and  rifle  fire. 
Roads  passing  through  obstacles,   and  occasion- 
ally required  for  use  by  the  defence,  should  be 
closed  by  portable  obstacles,  such  as  chevaux  de 
frise,  when  not  required  for  traffic. 
3.  The  greatest  length  of  obstacle  which  can  be  controlled 
by  one  man  on  a  stormy  and  dark  night  is  about  35  yards 
on  either  side.     Where  the  total  length  of  obstacle  exceeds 
70  yards,  additional  sentries,  systematic  patrolling,  or  effi- 
cient mechanical  alarm  signals  will  be  necessary. 

Forms  of  Obstacles. 

Abatis. — Abatis  formed  of  limbs  of  trees  firmly  picketed 
down  and  interlaced,  with  the  branches  turned  towards  the 
enemy  and  pointed,  form  a  very  efficient  obstacle. 

Forming  an  abatis  from  small  branches: — Several  rows 
are  used,  the  excavated  earth  being  replaced  after  the 
branches  are  secured.  To  make  abatis  carefully,  at  least  a 
relief  of  six  hours  and  a  strong  working  party  are  re- 
quired, so  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  undertaken  in  hastily- 
fortified  positions.  A  very  effective  abatis  may,  however, 
be  made  much  more  rapidly  when  the  trees  can  be  utilised 
where  they  are  felled,  no  excavation  being  made  for  them 
and  the  branches  being  only  roughly  trimmed. 

Strands  of  wire  interlaced  between  the  branches  are  a 
useful  adjunct  to  abatis. 

Tree  Entanglements. — Tree  entanglements  are  formed  by 
cutting  trees,  brushwood,  etc.,  nearly  through  at  a  height  of 
about  3  feet,  and  interlacing  or  securing  the  branches  by 
pickets  to  the  ground.  They  make  a  formidable  obstacle  at 
the  edges  of  woods  and  orchards,  and  for  blocking  roads, 
and  can  often  be  formed  whilst  clearing  the  foreground. 

Barricades. — Barricades,  used  to  close  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges,  can  be  made  of  any  materials  at  hand.  They 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  completely  close  the  road  to  traffic, 
but  be  made  in  two  overlapping  portions,  or  be  placed 
where  a  house  standing  back  from  the  general  line  of  build- 
ing allows  a  passage  round  the  barricade. 
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The  defenders  should  be  able  to  fire  over  them,  and,  if 
placed  in  a  street,  they  should  be  flanked  both  in  front  and 
rear  by  the  fire  from  adjacent  houses. 

Passage  of  Ohstacles. — Obstacles  may  be  crossed  by  using 
hurdles,  planks,  fascines,  bundles  of  straw,  etc.,  or  by  rough 
ladders  with  steps  made  of  pieces  of  plank  about  9  inches 
wide  and  a  pace  apart.  Handsaws,  axes,  bill-hooks,  and 
cutting  pliers  should  always  be  carried  by  a  party  removing 
obstacles.  Ropes,  grapnels,  hedgers'  gloves,  and  gun- 
cotton  may  also  be  useful. 

Barhed  Wire. — In  the  present  war  barbed  wire  has  very 
largely  been  used  by  all  armies  for  the  creation  of  obstacles. 
Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  opposing  bodies  it  is  seldom 
that  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  careful  erection  of 
such  obstacles.  Much  has  to  be  done  "  stealthily  by  night," 
and,  as  both  sides  are  anxious  for  an  obstacle,  one  side  often 
finishes  an  obstacle  commenced  by  another.  A  roughly-made 
high  wire  entanglement  is  the  popular  pattern;  but  it  is 
found  that  the  looser  the  wire  the  more  effective  it  is  as  an 
obstacle.  Much  use  has  also  been  made  of  sections  of  barbed 
wire  entanglement  previously  prepared  in  the  shelter  of 
the  trenches  and  placed  in  position  and  staked  down  under 
cover  of  night.  In  an  emergency  barbed  wire  forms  a  most 
effective  obstacle  if  pegged  down  in  coils  along  the  front 
without  any  stakes.  Certainly  the  careful  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  barbed  wire  should  be  made  by  all  going  to 
the  front.  It  will  be  frequently  encountered  when  there, 
and  practice  in  cutting  it,  by  day  and  night,  creating 
obstacles  by  its  aid  and,  generally  getting  familiar  in  its 
use,  and  limitations,  is  well  worth  the  study  of  all  training 
for  the  field.  Every  soldier  should  know  how  to  use  barbed 
wire  to  the  best  advantage,  and  be  taught  to  cut  same 
silently,  and  when  lying  down.  Speed  is  essential  in  its 
creation  as  an  obstacle,  and  troops  must  be  accustomed  to 
improvising  an  effective  obstacle  out  of  whatever  material 
may  be  at  hand. — (Page  187,  F.S.  Regs.). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE  OF  A 
RIVER  LINE. 

Rivers  in  all  wars  prove  serious  obstacles  to  an  attacker, 
and  good  obstacles  for  a  defender.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  deal  with  very  broad  rivers,  but  with 
narrow  ones  not  fordable  everywhere.  Those  fordable  every- 
where would  not  constitute  an  obstacle  unless  converted  into 
one. 

In  Attack. — Having  by  a  reconnaissance  discovered  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  bridges,  fords,  approaches, 
boats,  ferries,  etc.,  of  that  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
area  of  operations,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  O.C.  attack  decides 
upon  the  locality  best  suited  for  his  crossing.  This  should 
be  some  spot  hidden  from  the  enemy's  view,  and  with 
good  fire  positions  on  the  enemy's  bank  for  a  covering  party. 
As  a  rule  a  re-entrant  bend  of  a  river  towards  the  attack 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  enemy  as  this  permits  a 
covering  fire  to  be  directed  on  his  troops  when  trying  to 
prevent  the  crossing.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  if,  the 
assailant's  bank  commands  the  enemy's  bank. 

Bridging  or  rafting  materials,  together  with  the  troops 
required  to  bridge  and  cross,  are  then  assembled  as  secretly 
as  possible  at  the  spot  selected,  the  enemy's  attention  being 
drawn  elsewhere  by  pretended  attempts  at  crossings. 

The  first  troops  sent  across,  covered  if  necessary  by  artil- 
lery and  rifle  fire,  will  be  the  covering  party.  This  can 
cross  by  boats,  rafts,  etc.,  or  may  even  have  to  swim  over. 
When  across  it  will  occupy  the  best  positions,  if  necessary 
driving  off  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will 
strengthen  its  position  by  all  means  available,  assisted 
throughout  by  covering  fire  from  those  in  rear. 

The  preparation  for  the  main  crossing  will  be  vigorously 
carried  on  while  boats,  rafts,  etc.,  continuously  cross  with 
reinforcements  to  the  covering  party.  When  all  is  ready  the 
remainder  of  the  force  selected  to  carry  on  the  attack 
(artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry)  will  cross,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  covering  party  and  that  of  the  troops  left  behind. 
When  the  crossing  force  is  established  on  the  far  bank  the 
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remainder  of  the  operation  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  at- 
tack. 

In  Defence. — The  object  of  the  defence  is  to  prevent  the 
above  operations  being  carried  out.  To  do  this  the  river 
must  be  watched  and  guarded  by  advanced  posts.  Strong 
parties  must  be  placed  at  the  bridge-heads  (those  positions 
commanding  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  enemy  to 
bridge),  and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
covering  party  establishing  his  line  on  the  near  bank.  It 
this  cannot  be  prevented  the  defence  should  concentrate  his 
force,  and  attack  the  enemy  after  crossing,  but  before  he 
can  deploy  for  attack. 

Prior  to  the  enemy's  attack,  and  before  its  direction  is 
known,  the  river  bank  should  only  be  held  by  a  comparatively 
small  force,  the  majority  of  the  defence  being  some  distance 
in  rear,  and  divided  into  strong  supports,  in  such  positions 
that  any  portion  of  the  river  line  can  then  be  reinforced, 
without  the  delay  or  danger  consequent  on  a  flank  march. 

The  operations  on  the  Western  Front  of  this  present  war 
have  presented  many  river  problems.  The  future  of  this 
campaign  promises  to  include  many  more,  some  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  all 
officers  should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  bridging 
and  of  how  to  make  rafts  out  of  materials  they  are  likely  to 
find  on  the  spot  (i.e.,  carts,  straw,  tarpaulins,  casks,  petrol 
tins,  etc.). 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  only  thoroughly  sound 
work  will  stand  the  strain  of  transporting  heavily-equipped 
men,  and  the  current  of  a  river.  Therefore  rafts,  when  built, 
should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  men  should  be  trained  to 
rapidly  put  rafts  together  which  will  pass  the  most  severe 
tests.  Indifferent  instruction  in  both  bridging  and  creation 
of  rafts  is  not  only  waste  of  time,  but  is  also  suicidal. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  56-57.) 
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Plate  VIII. 


BRIDGING     EXPEDIENTS. 

Tarpaulin  18'  >«  15'  stuffed  with  straw,  du 


F?g.  r 


Raft  of  24  ground  sheets  as  i-!g   6. 


F.P. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
NOTES   ON   DEFENCE  OF   VILLAGES. 

Villages  and  groups  of  houses  often  play  an  important 
part  in  a  defensive  position.  By  careful  preparation  they 
may  enable  troops  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance.  Villages 
can  be  divided  into  three  main  classes: — 

I.  Those  running  lengthwise  across  an  enemy's  front 
(often  of  little  breadth). 

II.  Those  running  end  on  to  an  enemy's  front. 

III.  Those  circular,  or  nearly  so. 

Those  of  I.  can  be  made  very  strong  in  front,  but  are 
vulnerable  to  flank  attacks,  and  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  protect  the  flanks.  (Trenches  dug,  hedges  and  walls  pre- 
pared, etc.) 

Those  of  II.  can  be  made  very  strong  on  the  flanks,  but 
require  the  end  presented  to  the  enemy  to  be  strengthened 
and  extended  by  entrenchments,  etc. 

Those  of  III.  can  usually  be  converted  into  very  strong 
positions,  both  on  front  and  flanks. 

Villages  require  a  proportionately  large  body  of  troops  to 
hold  them ;  and,  as  they  must  be  considerably  scattered,  co- 
operation, supervision,  and  control  are  diflBcult. 

If  the  enemy  possesses  artillery  it  can  make  the  defenders 
extremely  uncomfortable,  for  no  brick  wall  is  proof  against 
a  modern  shell.  At  the  same  time,  villages  must  frequently 
be  held,  regardless  of  the  risks,  should  they  be  included  in  a 
portion  of  a  defensive  line,  or  they  may  be  used  for  detached 
posts. 

When  a  village  has  to  be  occupied  it  should  be  divided  into 
sections  of  defence.  Each  section  should  be  held  by  an 
entire  unit  [platoon,  company,  battalion,  etc.],  whose 
commander  will  be  responsible  for  making  the  best 
arrangements  possible  for  its  defence.  As  a  general 
rule,  each  section  of  defence  will  have  a  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
line  of  defence  (really  a  firing  line,  supports,  and  reserves). 
The  1st  line  will  occupy  trenches,  loopholed  walls,  hedges, 
etc.,  some  distance  in  front  of  the  village  (as  the  houses, 
walls,  etc.,  forming  the  actual  front  are  sure  to  be  shelled 
by  the  enemy).  This  party  will  create  obstacles,  clear  the 
front,  and  arrange  for  converging  fire  to  be  delivered  from 
its  position  upon  the  enemy's  advance.  The  2nd  line  will 
prepare  those  houses,  walls,  etc.,  best  situated  for  defence 
(loopholing  walls,  etc.),  preferring  sites  which  will  not  be 
immediately  under  the  enemy's  artillery  fire.  The  3rd  line 
will  select  and  prepare  those  buildings  situated  well  within 
the  village  which  will  act  as  "keeps,"  or  final  strongholds. 
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In  both  these  last  positions  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
effective  communication  between  neighbouring  rooms  and 
houses  (doorways  roughly  knocked  through  walls  are  usually 
made,  etc.) ;  also  supplies  of  water  will  be  laid  in,  and 
stored  in  buckets,  baths,  and  any  other  utensils  capable  of 
holding  it,  to  serve  both  for  drinking  and  for  putting  out 
fires  caused  by  bursting  shells.  Supplies  of  ammunition  will 
be  secured,  and  arrangements  made  for  its  distribution  and 
for  the  transport  and  housing  of  the  wounded.  If  driven  in, 
the  1st  line  will  fall  back  on  the  2nd  line's  position.  If  this 
has  to  retire  it  will  reinforce  the  garrison  of  its  "keeps." 
Everything  that  can  be  done  to  delay,  hinder,  disorganise, 
and  entrap  the  enemy  must  be  done,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  protection  of  flanks  and  for  counter-attacks. 
The  artillery  and  cavalry  will  usually  delay  the  enemy's 
advance,  as  much  as  possible,  and,  when  compelled  to  retire, 
will  occupy  positions  in  rear,  or  on  flanks,  or  those  positions 
from  which  they  can  best  assist  the  infantry  defence. 

Use  of  Villages  in  Defence. 

1.  For  the  defence  of  a  village,  a  definite  garrison  should 
be  detailed  under  the  command  of  a  selected  ofl&cer.  The 
latter  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  the  main  and  any 
interior  lines  of  defence,  for  dividing  the  village  into  sub- 
sections, for  allotting  to  each  a  proportion  of  the  garrison, 
for  arranging  for  a  central  hospital  for  wounded  men,  and 
for  notifying  the  position  of  his  headquarters.  A  general 
reserve  should  be  retained  to  deliver  local  counter-attacks. 

2.  Each  subordinate  commander  should  consider  the  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  his  sub-section  in  the  following 
order : — 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  field  of  fire. 

(b)  Provision  of  cover,  much  of  which  may  be  done  con- 

currently with  (a). 

(c)  Provision  and  improvement  of  communications. 

(d)  Provision  of  obstacles  and  barricades. 

(e)  Arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires. 
(/)  Ammunition  supply. 

(g)  Food  and  water. 

(h)  Removal  of  sick  and  wounded. 

(j)  Retrenchment. 

3.  The  firing  line  siiould  at  first  be  placed  in  front  of  any 
buildings  to  prevent  casualties  from  shells  which  burst 
against  their  walls. 

Machine  guns  firing  from  within  rooms,  through  slightly 
open  windows  have  proved  most  effective  and  are  extremely 
difficult  to  detect;  in  fact,  machine  guns  have  proved  in- 
valuable for  defence  of  villages. 
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Plate  IX. 


WALLS. 

For  Loopholes  sec  Piate  X  1 


Fig  211 


Fig  1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
DEFENCE  OF  WOODS. 

The  arrangements  for  the  effective  defence  of  a  wood,  like 
all  tactical  operations,  must  depend  upon  the  conditions  of 
ground,  strength  of  force,  extent  of  front,  etc. 

A  small  wood  in  rear  of  a  defence  is  useful  to  conceal  sup- 
ports and  local  reserves,  etc.  (For  the  enemy  are  unlikely 
to  waste  the  large  amount  of  artillery  ammunition  that 
would  be  required  to  effectively  search  the  whole  of  it.) 

The  front  edge  of  a  wood  often  has  a  boundary  capable  of 
being  quickly  made  into  a  good  fire  position,  but  usually 
offers  a  good  mark  for  artillery  fire ;  for  this  reason  it  may 
be  desirable  to  place  the  firing  line  some  50  yards  in 
advance,  this  being  about  the  maximum  distance  short  of 
the  wood  at  which  shrapnel  should  be  burst,  in  order  to  be 
effective  against  troops  holding  same. 

If  by  clearing  the  undergrowth  a  good  field  of  fire  can  be 
obtained  between  the  tree  trunks,  the  firing  line  may  some- 
times be  placed  with  advantage  25  to  50  yards  within  the 
wood,  trees  in  their  front  being  thinned,  brushwood  cut, 
etc.,  in  order  to  allow  a  good  field  of  fire  for  the  defence. 
This  allows  the  front  edge  to  be.  shelled  without  the  same 
risk  to  the  defence  as  there  would  be  if  the  extreme  edge 
were  held.  If  the  wood  is  too  extensive  for  the  firing  line  to 
hold  entirely  the  best  tactical  portions  only  can  be  held, 
and  the  remainder  entangled,  and  otherwise  turned  into 
effective  obstacles.  As  trenches  are  more  difficult  to  dig 
inside  a  wood,  owing  to  the  roots,  breastworks  of  the  trees 
taken  from  the  front  will  make  good  defensive  lines. 

If  time  is  limited  it  is  better  to  spend  it  in  making  good 
lateral  and  rear  communications  than  in  providing  ob- 
stacles. If  an  enemy  once  succeeds  in  gaining  a  wood  held 
by  the  defence,  it  will  be  able  to  fight  on  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  its  defenders. 

Where  roads,  rides  or  clearings  exist  in  a  wood  the  rear 
edge  may  be  organised  as  a  second  line  of  defence. 

Much  can  be  done  by  skilfully  arranging  obstacles  in  a 
wood  which  will,  without  causing  suspicion,  cause  the  enemy 
to  change  his  direction,  or  to  lead  his  men  to  crowd  together 
in  front  of  carefully  prepared  ambushes. 
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Alternative  positions  will  often  prove  useful  in  rear  of 
woods,  and  may  be  used  to  prev^ent  an  enemy  from  leaving 
same.  An  advance  through  a  thick  wood  makes  effective 
co-operation,  control,  and  formations  a  most  diflficult  task, 
and  much  can  be  done  by  a  defence  to  make  it  an  almost 
impossible  one. 

The  two  attributes  common  to  most  woods  are  the  ob- 
struction they  offer  to  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the  con- 
cealment they  provide. 

Special  precautions  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  woods 
which  run  down  from  a  position  towards  the  enemy,  since 
they  make  co-operation  between  the  artillery  and  infantry  of 
the  defence  almost  impossible  and  afford  the  enemy  a 
covered  line  of  approach. 

In  the  case  of  most  woods  the  improvement  of  communi- 
cations is  one  of  the  first  considerations. 

If  defences  in  rear  of  a  wood  are  more  convenient  than  in 
front,  the  best  arrangement  will  be  to  straighten  and  en- 
tangle the  flanks  and  rear  edge  and  take  up  an  enfilading 
position  some  distance  behind.  Communications  throughout 
the  wood  should  be  blocked. 

The  conduct  of  artillery  and  cavalry  in  the  defence  of  a 
wood  is  similar  to  that  in  the  defence  of  a  village.  Should, 
however,  it  be  necessary  for  the  artillery  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  wood,  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  suitable 
communications  for  same. 

Woods  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  present  war. 
They  afford  excellent  cover  from  an  enemy's  aircraft  and 
give  shelter  from  the  weather  for  bivouacs.  The  German 
shells  are  made  to  burst  downward  and  backward,  as  well 
as  forward;  consequently  this  latter  effect  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  was  expected,  and  woods  can  be  held,  by  the 
aid  of  good  entrenchments,  with  greater  security  than  before, 
and  can  be  made  extremely  strong  defensive  positions.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  practice  in  wood  fighting, 
movements  Uirough  woods,  and  defence  of  ^Y<3ods;  and  their 
value  for  concealment,  obstacles,  and  rallying  points  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Wood-fighting  presents  many  diffi- 
culties which  will  only  be  appreciated  and  understood  by 
constant  practice  through  same  under  all  conditions  of 
weather.  A  short  exercise  in  an  easy  wood,  such  as  merely 
marching  through  same  on  a  compass  bearing,  is  of  little 
value. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
NOTES  ON  GROUND. 

In  all  tactical  problems  the  intelligent  appreciation  and 
use  of  ground  must  naturally  play  an  important  part. 

Ground  affects  tactical  operations  in  many  ways :  by  ob- 
structing view,  fire,  movement,  etc.  Fortunately,  as  a 
general  rule,  ground  favours  or  interferes  with  both  attack 
and  defence  in  an  equal  ratio. 

Ground  usually  is  of  one  of  four  different  kinds:  i.,  level; 
ii.,  undulating;  iii.,  hilly;  iv.,  mountainous. 

Level  ground  is  either  close  or  open  country.  By  Close 
Ground  is  understood  ground  intersected  by  high  hedges, 
banks,  walls,  or  covered  with  woods,  trees,  houses,  etc. ;  in 
fact,  anything  natural  or  artificial  which  limits  the  view  or 
seriously  interferes  with  movement  across  country. 

By  Open  Ground  is  meant  the  reverse  of  close.  It  will, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  country  can  be  open  as 
regards  view,  but  close  as  regards  going.  This  will  be  when 
the  surrounding  ground  is  very  marshy,  and  possesses 
numerous  rivers  or  such  like,  which  will  prevent  the  unin- 
terrupted passage  of  cavalry  or  artillery.  Such  country 
could  best  be  described  as  intersected. 

Hilly  and  Mountainous  ground  will  interfere  with  move- 
ment and  fire.  With  movement,  because  horses  are  not  able 
to  climb  up  hills  of  a  slope  of  more  than  20  degrees  (artil- 
lery over  15  degrees);  with  fire,  because  the  field  of  view  is 
usually  limited.  Infantry  fire  from  a  height  is  less  accurate 
than  that  from  comparatively  level  ground. 

Ground  and  its  Use. 
1.  The  wise  employment  of  every  feature  of  the  ground  is 
of  great  importance  in  promoting  fire  effect  and  in  reducing 


One  of  the  chief  uses  of  ground  is  to  obtain  cover  from 
view  so  as  to  enable  troops  to  be  pushed  forward  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  and  to  effect  a  surprise.  In  these  cases  the 
paramount  object  is  concealment,  and  safety  from  stray 
bullets  and  shells  is  only  secondary.  Such  cover  might  con- 
sist of  an  undulation  of  ground,  a  hollow  road,  a  railway 
embankment,  a  thick  hedge,  a  belt  of  trees,  or  a  high  wall. 
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Of  these  the  first  will  be  most  commonly  met  with  and 
will  be  usually  the  most  difl&cult  to  recognise  from  a  dis- 
tance. If  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  ground  the 
officers  and  fire  unit  commanders  responsible  for  leading  the 
movement  should  reconnoitre  beforehand  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  line  of  advance. 

In  the  case  of  concealed  movements  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  reconnoitring  officers  and  such  troops,  as  may 
be  required  for  protection  against  surprise,  do  not  betray 
the  movement  to  the  enemy. 

2.  It  will  usually  be  discovered  by  reconnaissance  that 
certain  lines  of  advance  afford  better  cover  or  facilities  for 
mutual  support  than  others.  Attacking  infantry  should 
make  use  of  these  avenues  of  approach  to  secure  tactical 
localities  or  fire  positions,  whence  they  can  help  forward  the 
troops  on  their  flanks.  The  line  of  advance  from  each  fire 
position  should  be  similarly  reconnoitred,  so  that  the  fullest 
use  may  be  made  of  the  ground  to  obtain  mutual  support  in 
the  attack. 

3.  The  most  important  requirement  in  cover  for  the  man 
when  firing  is  that  he  can  use  his  rifle  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  endeavouring  to  do  so  the  man  should  expose  as  small  a 
portion  of  himself  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  fire,  but  if  he 
first  seeks  safety  and  neglects  thereby  the  full  use  of  his 
rifle  he  will  fail  in  his  duty. 

4.  Cover,  whether  from  fire  or  from  view,  should  not 
provide  a  good  aiming  or  ranging  mark  for  the  enemy. 

Moving  objects  catch  the  eye  quicker  than  those  that 
are  still.  Men  lying  still  in  dry  grass  or  on  ground  which 
blends  with  their  uniform  make  a  more  difficult  mark  at 
which  to  aim  than  a  clearly  defined  line  of  cover. 

Cover  from  view,  which  does  not  also  offer  cover  from 
fire,  may  become  a  dangerous  trap  if  men  crowd  behind  it 
and  the  enemy  knows  that  they  are  there. 

It  may  therefore  sometimes  be  better  to  lie  still  in  the 
open  than  to  take  cover  behind  banks,  hedgerows,  or  bushes 
which  are  not  bullet  proof,  if  the  enemy  is  likely  to  see  that 
such  cover  has  been  occupied.  When  lying  in  the  open,  all 
but  the  necessary  movements  to  load  and  fire  must  be 
avoided,  as  any  movement  of  an  individual  may  attract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
whole  unit.  It  is  an  advantage  if  fire  positions  in  the  open 
can  be  so  chosen  that  the  men  do  not  show  up  against  the 
sky. 

The  edges  of  woods,  hedges  and  banks,  which  are  clearly 
defined    and    run    parallel    to    the    enemy's    fire    position, 
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prominent  trees  and  other  landmarks,  all  present  favour- 
able targets  to  artillery  fire  and  are  dangerous,  if  they  do 
not  afford  cover  from  fire  and  if  the  enemy  knows  that  they 
are  occupied  and  can  bring  a  heavy  fire  to  bear  on  them. 

5.  If  an  equally  good  view  of  the  enemy  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  better  to  fire  round  the  side  of  cover  than  over  it, 
because  the  firer  is  then  less  visible. 

6.  When  firing  from  behind  cover,  the  eyes  must  be  kept- 
on  the  enemy  between  each  shot,  otherwise  the  man  may 
lose  sight  of  his  target  and  this  may  result  in  his  shooting 
without  looking  over  the  sights. 

The  German  Army  is  fortunate  in  possessing  excellent 
large-scale  maps  of  the  country  it  operates  in;  in  addition 
it  possessed  a  very  highly-trained  ''sjiy"  organization,  and 
a  most  accurate  artillery.  The  combination  of  these  three 
features  resulted  in  an  almost  "  uncanny  "  searching  by  con- 
centrated artillery  fire  of  all  undulations,  woods,  and  in 
rear  of  hills,  etc.,  which  might  hold  supporting  troops. 
Consequently  all  units  must  be  prepared  for  this;  avoid  all 
**  obvious  "  cover,  and  be  prepared  to  instantly  leave  any 
which  becomes  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  attentions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  with  such  a  good  system,  it  is  almost 
immaterial  to  the  enemy  whether  he  can  observe  the  targets, 
or  not,  providing  he  has  good  reason  to  suppose  that  certain 
points  are  occupied  by  his  enemy.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  initial  advantage  posseted  by  the  Grer- 
mans,  in  regard  to  quantity  of  artillery  is  now  lost.  In 
addition,  although  possessing  extremely  accurate  guns,  the 
palm  for  quality  of  the  personnel  must  be  given  to  the 
"  Entente.  The  British  guns  have  been  found  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  French  75  is  pronounced,  by  both  sides, 
as  the  finest  weapon  now  in  the  field.  The  artillery  being 
equal,  or  rather  the  superiority  being  with  the  "  Entente," 
the  question  of  the  use  of  ground,  becomes  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  both  sides.  Every  soldier  should  study  ground, 
its  peculiarities,  tactical  possibilities,  probable  effect  on 
movements,  etc.,  until  able  to  form  a  good  general  opinion 
of  any  ground  by  merely  looking  at  it.  There  is  much  to 
learn  in  this  connection,  and  only  constant  practice  will 
make  one  proficient. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
NOTES  ON  FIELD  ENGINEERING. 

Objects  of  Fortification. 

1.  The  object  of  fortification  is  to  strengthen  ground,  and 
by  thus  economising  the  numbers  of  the  defenders,  to  swell 
the  force  available  for  offensive  movements,  by  which  alone 
decisive  results  can  be  obtained.  This  object  is  secured  by 
fulfilling,  as  far  as  possible,  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  The  position  to  be  defended  must  be  chosen  with 
due  regard  to  tactical  requirements,  and  with  a 
view  to  economising  men ;  its  strong  and  weak 
points  must  be  carefully  studied. 

(6)  The  enemy  in  attacking  should  be  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  fire  of  the  defenders  during  the 
advance.  To  this  end  the  foreground  may  re- 
quire more  or  less  clearing. 

(c)  Every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  deceive  the  enemy 

as  to  the  strength  and  dispositions  of  the  troops 
in  the  defence,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the 
defensive  works. 

(d)  The  defenders  should  be  sheltered  from  the  enemy's 

fire,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  screened  from  his 
view,  by  natural  or  artificial  cover,  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  the  greatest  possible  development  of 
rifle  fire. 

(e)  The  free  movement  of  the  attacking  troops  should 

be  hindered  by  leaving  or  creating  obstacles  to 
detain  them  under  fire  or  to  break  their  order  of 
attack. 
(/)  The  free  movement  of  the  defenders  should  be  as- 
sisted by  improving  communications  within  their 
position,    and   clearing   the   way   for   counter-at- 
tack. 
Shortly   stated   these   principles   in   order   of   importance 
are :  — 

(a)  Choice  of  ground. 

(b)  Clearance  of  foreground. 

(c)  Concealment. 

(d)  Provision  of  cover. 
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(e)  Creation  of  obstacles. 

(/)  Improvement  of  communications. 

Penetrative  Power  of  Modern  Rifle  Bullet. 

Cover  to  be  proof  against  the  modern  rifle  ballet  must  be 
of  the  following  thickness : — 

Earth,  unrammed,  40  inches;  sand,  in  sandbags  or  be- 
tween boards,  18  inches;  sand,  loose,  30  inches;  brick,  9 
inches;  soft  wood,  58  inches;  hard  wood,  38  inches;  wrought 
iron  plate,  |  inch;  shingle,  6  inches;  coal,  6  inches;  snow, 
8  feet ;  dry  turf  or  peat,  80  inches ;  clay,  60  inches. 

Company  officers  are  seldom  called  upon  to  perform  much 
in  the  way  of  engineering  problems  on  active  service.  Still 
there  are  some  which  often  fall  to  their  lot.  The  following 
hints  may  therefore  prove  of  some  assistance : — 

Entrenching. 

A  soldier  can  excavate  80  cubic  feet  of  earth  in  four  hours. 

The  best  type  of  trench,  suitable  for  quick  work,  is  the 
3  by  3  feet  trench  (i.e.,  3  feet  in  depth,  3  feet  in  breadth  at 
top,  tapering  to  2  feet  at  bottom,  so  that  it  is  roughly  9 
square  feet)  in  cross  section.  In  4  hours  a  soldier  can  be 
expected  to  dig  about  9  feet  length  of  such  trench  in  easy 
soil. 

Problem  I. — A  company  is  ordered  to  entrench  in  four 
hours.     What  number  of  men  and  tools  will  be  required? 
1  man  digs  9  feet  length  of  trench  in  4  hours. 
1  man  requires  3  feet  length  of  trench  when  completed. 

.'.1  man  digs  sufficient  trench  to  accommodate  3  men. 

.-,35  men  will  dig  sufficient  trench  to  hold  100  (or  1  com- 
pany). 

As  in  all  such  problems  it  is  advisable  to  over-estimate  the 
number  of  men  required — say,  40  men  with  40  picks  and  40 
shovels. 

By  double-manning  tools  {i.e.,  giving  a  pick  to  one  man 
and  a  shovel  to  another)  the  work  can  be  either  completed 
in  one-third  the  time,  or  one-third  more  work  can  be  done 
in  the  time.  The  remainder  of  company  can  be  used  to  re- 
lieve the  workers  (forming  "reliefs")  and  to  conceal  the 
trench  from  the  front,  clear  the  front,  etc. 

Example  II. — 2  hours  and  20  sets  of  tools  are  alone  avail- 
able. What  length  of  3x3  trench  can  be  dug  in  that  time, 
and  what  number  of  men  are  required  for  the  work? 

If  in  4  hours  a  man  can  dig  80  cubic  feet  of  earth,  he  can 
be  expected  to  dig  45  cubic  feet  in  2  hours.       Divide  the 
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number  of  cubic  feet  by  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 
cross  section  to  get  the  length  of  trench  one  man  can  dig  in 
the  2  hours.     Thus: 


So  5  feet  is  one  man's  task,  and  20  men  (each  with  one 
"set"  of  tools)  dig  5  cubic  feetx20=100  cubic  feet.  By 
"double-manning"  tools  they  do  one-third  more:  or,  say, 
133  feet. 

45  yards  trench,  and  40  men.  (Add  10%  =44  men.) 
— Answer. 

Clearance  of  Hedges. — In  all  clearances  of  foreground 
work  from  positions  outwards,  and  always  clear  for  at  least 
300  yards. 

Clearing  Hedges. — 5  feet  length  of  strong,  thick  hedge- 
stems  ^  to  2  inches  thick  can  be  cut  by  one  man  in  15 
minutes.  Allowing  for  fatigue  he  can  be  expected  to  cut  20 
feet  in  1  hour,  or  20  yards  in  4  hours.  If  bushy  a  pole  with 
ropes  attached  to  each  end  is  passed  through  hedge  and 
pulled  upon  to  expose  stems  to  axe.  Hedges  running  per- 
pendicular to  front  should  be  left  standing.  Tools  required 
by  each  man,  one  bill-hook,  and  1  pair  hedger's  gloves. 

Example. — 200  yards  of  hedge  require  clearing  in  4  hours ; 
what  number  of  men  will  be  required,  and  what  tools!'' 
One  man  cuts  20  yards  in  4  hours. 

2-o_o  =  ]0.     (Add  10  %,  say  11.)     11  men.— Answer. 

Tools — 11  billhooks,  11  pairs  hedger's  gloves,  2  axes,  1 
grindstone. 

Clearance  of  Brushwood. — One  man  can  clear  100  square 
yards  of  ordinary  brushwood  in  4  hours. 

Question. — How  many  men  will  be  required  to  clear  a 
patch  of  brushwood  200  yards  x  2o  in  4  liour.s!^ 

200x25_^^        (Addl0%  =  55.)     55.— Answer. 

Men  will  be  spaced  4  yards  apart,  each  cutting  completely 
through  the  25  yards  width  of  brushwood.  When  brushwood 
has  to  be  dragged  elsewhere  to  form  an  abatis,  as  will 
usually  be  tlie  case,  other  men  must  be  detailed  for  this 
duty.  Tools  required,  55  bill-hooks,  3  felling  axes,  6  hand 
axes,  55  pairs  hedger's  gloves,  3  grindstones,  6  whetstones. 

Timber  (trees,  woods,  etc.). — Trees  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter 
can  be  cut  down  in  about  12  minutes.  When  they  are 
larger  than  that  the  time  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter. 
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A  tree  1^  feet  in  diameter  would  therefore  take 

18xl8xl8^4Q^  minutes:  or  say  f  of  an  hour. 
144 

(Vide  M.M.E.) 

Walls. — A  brick  is  usually  4^  inches  broad,  or  9  inches 
long.  A  wall  is  usually  9  inches  thick,  or  14  inches,  if  one 
brick  is  laid  lengthways  and  the  other  endways. 

A  man  can  make  a  loophole  (using  a  crowbar  or  a  pick) 
in  half-an-hour,  or  a  notch  in  10  minutes.  Therefore  if  2 
hours,  10  men,  and  10  tools  are  available  they  could  make 
40  loopholes,  or  120  notches  in  that  time.  Allowing  for 
fatigue,  say  30  loopholes,  or  100  notches  in  the  2  hours. 

Wire  Entanglements. 

Wire  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few. 

(a)  As  a  trip  wire,  stretched  just  above  the  ground,  or 
■fastened  in  loose  coils  to  short  pickets,  a  good  method. 

When  stretched  it  may  be  hung  with  bells,  though  this 
is  not  always  a  good  plan,  as  straying  animals  may  cause 
alarms.  Or  it  may  be  connected  with  alarm  guns  or  land 
mines ;  the  latter  course  is  not  recommended  for  ordinary 
field  use^  as  land  mines  are  always  dangerous  to  the 
defender. 

(6)  As  a  simple  fence  which  may  cause  delay  and  confu- 
sion at  night. 

(c)  As  a  concealed  obstacle  in  a  ford. 

(d)  As  an  adjunct  to  tree  and  brushwood  entanglements. 

(e)  As  a  wire  entanglement. 

Wire  entanglement  is  the  best  of  all  obstacles,  because  it 
is  easily  and  quickly  made,  diflficult  to  destroy,  and  offers 
no  obstruction  to  view.  The  materials  are  portable  and  are 
often  found  on  the  site. 

Various  forms  of  wire  entanglement  are  described  below. 

JOow  Wire  Entanglement. 

A  low  wire  entanglement  is  formed  by  stout  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  about  6ft.  apart,  in  rows  arranged  chequer- 
wise, their  heads  being  connected  by  strong  wires  twisted 
round  them  and  crossing  diagonally  about  1  foot  or  18  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  outside  stakes  should  be  anchored 
80  as  to  take  the  strain.  One  mile  of  wire  will  make  an 
entanglement  of  about  5,000  square  feet,  or  roughly,  1  foot 
of  wire  is  required  for  each  square  foot. 
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Except  against  mounted  troops,  a  low  wire  entanglement 
is  not  a  good  obstacle  unless  concealed  amongst  brushwood, 
or  long  grass.  It  is  especially  effective  in  the  bed  of  a 
river. 

Roughly,  one  man  can  construct,  with  plain  wire,  10  square 
yards  in  one  hour.  When  barbed  wire  is  used,  twice  this 
time  must  be  allowed  for  construction.  For  every  10  men  3 
billhooks,  1  mallet,  and  2  pliers  are  required. 

High  Wire  Entanglement. 
High  wire  entanglement :  — The  stakes  in  this  case  are 
4  feet  above  ground,  and  6  to  7  feet  apart,  the  head  of  each 
stake  being  connected  by  stout  wire  with  the  foot  of  the 
one  diagonally  opposite.  These  diagonal  wires  are  again 
connected  by  other  horizontal  wires,  thus  forming  a  network 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cross.  The  stakes  should  be  firmly 
driven  and  stayed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entanglement 
being  dragged  away  by  the  enemy. 

Time,  etc. 

A  high  wire  entanglement  requires  about  three  times  as 
much  wire  as  does  a  low  entanglement,  and  also  thrice  the 
time  for  construction,  that  is  to  say,  3  feet  of  wire  are 
required  for  every  square  foot  of  entanglement,  and  3  men 
will  build,  using  plain  wire,  10  square  yards  in  one  hour. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  low  type,  when  using  barbed  wire  the 
time  required  is  double  that  taken  with  plain  wire. 

On  account  of  the  material  required  and  labour  involved, 
very  little  high  wire  entanglement  can  be  constructed  for 
the  hasty  defence  of  positions,  though  a  high  wire  entangle- 
ment, of  a  good  breadth,  and  backed  by  a  well-loopholed 
parapet,  is  a  most  formidable  obstacle. 

High  wire  entanglements  can  also  be  made  with  the 
pickets,  arranged  chequerwise,  about  6  feet  apart.  This 
form  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  cross  by  means  of  planks, 
hurdles,  etc. 

High  wire  entanglement  has  proved  invaluable  in  the 
present  war,  and  will  be  generally  used  throughout  the 
campaign.     (See  Figs.  5  and  6  overleaf.) 

Trip  Wire. 

When  a  trip  wire,  with  bells  or  other  alarm  signals,  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  entanglement,  it  should  be 
placed  just  within  the  front  edge  and  fastened  to  pickets, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  entanglement,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  touched  except  by  any  one  actually  trying 
to  cross  the  obstacle.  This  will  prevent  false  alarms  being 
caused  by  cattle,  etc. 
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Plate  X. 
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Plate  XI. 


Fig.  1 
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ELEVATION. 

Piece  o'  rail  which  (alls  on  spike  when  prop  stick  is 

jerked  away,  detonating  cap  of  cartridge. 
Piece  of  wood  with  hole  through  centre  to  keep  spike 

erect. 
Piece    of    nard    wood    with  a  prece  of  tin  nailed  on 
top.     A   t)lank  cartridge  is  passed  through   a   hole  in 
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its  centre,  the  rim  of  cartridge  restOhg  on  the  tin.  x^^      , 
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CHAPTER  XVIll. 
NOTES  ON  MAP  READING. 

1.  Scales. — Scales  on  maps  are  expressed  as  in  the 
following  examples :  — 

(a)  On  English  Ordnance  maps,  scale  ggieo  or  1  inch  to  1  mile 

(h)  On  foreign  maps^^^Jg^  or  1  centimetre  to  1  kilometre. 

The  fraction   in  each  case  is    called    the    Representative 

Fraction    or    R.F,,    and    means    that    1    unit    on    the    map 

(numerator)  represents  a  certain  number  of  the  same  units 

on  the  ground  (denominator),  thus  from  (1)  above — 

1    inch    on    the    map   represents    63,360   inches    on    the 
ground  (=1  mile)  from  (2)  1  inch  on  the  map  re- 
presents 100,000  inches  on  the  ground ;  or  1  centi- 
metre  on   the  map   represents   100,000  centimetres 
(  =  1  kilometre)  on  the  ground. 
To  find  the  number  of  English  miles  to  the  inch  for  any 
map  that  has  a  R.F.,  divide  the  denominator  of  the  R.F. 
by  63,360 ;  this  gives  the  number  of  miles  to  the  inch ;  thus, 
if  R.F.  is  ffoij^o    then  ri%%%  =1,263  miles  to  the  inch. 

To  find  the  number  of  inches  to  the  mile,  divide  63,360  by 
the  denominator  of  the  R.F.,  thus,  if  R.F.  is  ^^^,  then 
f^J|^  = -792  inches  to  the  mile. 

Scales  should  usually  be  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long. 
Scales  generally   u.sed   for   military   purpo.ses :  — 

Camps  or  billeting  areas, 

defence  of  villages, etc.  4  inches  to  a  mile  and  upwards. 
Road    or    river    sketch, 

outpost  positions,  etc.      1  inch  to  4  inches  to  a  mile. 
General  maps  or    sketch 

of  district    i  inch  to  1  inch  to  a  mile. 

2.  Cojiventional  Signs  enable  information  to  be  given  on 
a  sketch  or  map  which  could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently 
shown.  They  should  be  simple  in  character,  and  not 
numerous.  It  is  far  better  to  write  descriptions  on  the  face 
of  the  sketch  or  on  the  outer  margin  joined  to  the  object 
by  a  thin  line,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  than 
to  crowd  it  with  symbols  of  which  the  meaning  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood. 

Whatever  lettering  appears  on  a  sketch  must  be  easily 
legible  and  should  not  interfere  with  the  detail. 
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3.  Map  Enlarging. — When  it  is  required  to  enlarge  a 
map  the  correct  way  is  to  draw  squares  of  any  convenient 
size  on  the  original,  and  then  rule  the  paper  on  which  the 
new  map  is  to  be  made  with  squares,  whose  sides  bear  the 
required  ratio  to  the  sides  of  the  squares  on  the  original. 

4.  Measurement  of  Slopes. — Slopes  may  be  uniform,  convex 
or  concave,  and  may  be  expressed  in  degrees  or  as  a  gradient. 
Slopes  are  usually  expressed  in  military  terms  by  a  fraction. 
Thus  3\j  represents  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  unit  in  50.  An 
approximate  rule  for  expressing  as  a  fraction  a  slope  given 
in  degrees  is  to  divide  the  number  of  degrees  by  60.  Thus  a 
slope  of  3°  is  equivalent  to  ^V*  This  rule  does  not  hold 
for  steep  slopes.  Generally  if  the  slope  between  two  points 
is  convex  they  are  not  visible  from  the  other:  if  the  slope 
is  concave  they  are  visible.  Slopes  are  indicated  on  a 
sketch  by  means  of  "  form  lines."  These  are  approximate 
contours  sketched  in  by  eye  without  accurate  instruments. 
The  level  of  a  certain  number  of  points  is  fixed  and  the  shape 
and  slope  of  the  ground  is  shown  by  form  lines  arranged 
in  accordance  with  these  points. 

5.  True  and  Magneiic  Bearings. — To  convert  from  one  to 
the  other. 

When  the  Variation  is  West. 

To  find  magnetic  when  given  true  bearing.  Add  the 
variation  ;  if  the  result  is  minus,  subtract  it  from  360°. 

To  find  magnetic  wheu  given  true  bearing.  Add  the 
variation;  if  the  result  is  greater  than  360°,  subtract 
360°  from  it. 

When  the  Variation  is  East. 

To    find  true   when   given    magnetic   bearing.       Add    the 
variation;  if  the  result  is  greater  than  360°,  subtract 
360°  from  it. 
To  find  magnetic  when  given  true  bearing.     Subtract  the 
variation;   if  the  result   is  minus,   subtract  it  from 
360°. 
The    most    frequent    error    arises    from    forgetting    that 
bearings  are  always  given  and  measured  through  east  by 
south,  and  not  the  shortest  way  when  this  is  by  west. 

6.  Map  Beading .-^{a)  Look  at  once  for  the  scale:  this 
is  the  key  to  distances. 

(6)  Note  the  vertical  intervals  used,   and  methods  of 

showing  form  of  ground, 
(r)  Note  the  position  of  ridges,  hills,  and  watercourses. 

k2 
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(d)  Look  for  the  direction  of  true  or  of  magnetic  north. 
If  no  north  point  is  shown  assume  that  its  sides 
are  true,  north  and  south.  In  quoting  a 
bearing,  the  true  bearing  should  be  given. 

(c)  Note  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  this 
might  have  on  operations  carried  out  in  it. 
7.  Setting  a  Map. — A  map  is  said  to  be  '*  set"  when  it 
is  laid  out  to  correspond  with  the  ground. 

To  set  the  map  :  — 

(a)  With  Compass. — If  the  magnetic  north  line  is  shown 
on  the  map,  lay  the  compass  over  it  (produced  if 
necessary)  and,  without  disturbing  the  compass, 
turn  the  map  slowly  round  until  the  north  end 
of  the  north  point  on  the  map  is  exactly  under 
the  north  end  of  the  needle.  If  the  true  north 
line  only  is  shown,  and  you  know  the  local  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  plot  the  magnetic  north  on 
the  map  with  a  protractor  and  proceed  as  before. 
If  you  have  no  protractor,  lay  the  compass  on  the 
true  north  line,  and  turn  the  map  until  this  line 
makes  with  the  needle  an  angle  equal  to  the 
variation  and  on  the  correct  side  of  it. 

(6)  By  Objects. — A  map  can  be  set  by  objects  on  the 
ground  without  using  the  north  point  or  compass. 
Identify  your  position  on  the  ground  where  you 
stand  as  some  i^oint  marked  on  the  map.  Also 
identify  on  the  map  some  distant  object  you  can 
see.  Join  these  two  on  the  map  by  a  straight 
line.  Then  turn  the  map  about  the  point  marking 
your  position  till  this  line  points  to  the  distant 
object. 

(c)  If  you  have  no  compass,  but  the  magnetic  north 
is  shown  on  the  map,  find  the  approximate  true 
North,  and  then  turn  the  map  until  the  magnetic 
North  point  points  the  correct  number  of  degrees 
West^  if  the  variation  is  West,  East  if  the  varia- 
tion is  East.*  If  only  true  North  is  shown,  turn 
the  map  until  the  North  point  points  at  the  true 
North  you  have  found. 

*Tou  can  take  degrees  rou  ghly  by  meaus  of  a  watch,  bv  taking  XII  as  the  0  of 
a  compass,  and  remembering  that  each  minute  divis^ion  of  the  watch  corresponds 
to  6°.  Also  an  extemporary  protractor  for  reading  bearings  may  be  made  by 
tearing  oflf  the  corner  of  a  bit  of  paper,  dividing  the  right  angle  in  it  by  folding 
it  over  three  times,  then  pencil  the  creases,  which  will  then  show  points 
i.e.,  lljo. 
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MAP  READING. 

When  uncertain  of  your  position. — Place  yourself  between 
or  in  prolongation  of  a  line  joining  any  two  points  you  can 
identify  both  on  map  and  the  ground.  Revolve  the  map 
until  the  line  joining  the  two  points  on  map  points  towards 
the  two  positions  in  the  country.     The  map  is  then  set. 

To  find  your  position  on  a  map. — When  two  points  can  he 
identified  and  the  map  can  he  set :  — Set  the  map ;  then 
level  a  ruler,  stick,  or  pencil  at  the  point  in  the  country, 
passing  over  the  point  on  the  map,  and  draw  a  line  towards 
yourself.  Then  do  likewise  with  the  other  point.  The  inter- 
sections of  these  lines  shows  your  position  on  the  map.  This 
process  is  called  resection. 

Heights. — A  useful  formula  to  remember  when  dealing 
with  heights  is  ;  — 

H.E.  X  D.  ==V.L  X  191.  ^  For  farther  in- 

H.E.  :=  Horizontal  equivalent  in  yards.       fo^matioti  §ee 

D.-r:  Degree  of  slope.  [    at^fe"'£n°n" 

V.I.  =^  Vertical  interval  in  feet.  j    of  boot." °^"^ 

19'1  yards  =  A   slope  of  1°   gives  a  vertical   interval   of 

1    foot  in  a   horizontal   distance  of   19*  1 

yards.     For  rough  work  20  yards  may  be 

used. 

From  this  formula  we  can  calculate  the  height  of  an  object 
if  two  of  the  first  three  are  known :  — 

(a)  For  example,  a  hill  in  possession  of  the  enemy  is  known 
to  be  500  yards  awav.  The  slope  from  the  observer's  position 
is  3°. 

The  formula  is  :—       H.E.  x  I). 


2U 
In  this  case  :  500  X  3 


20 


=  V.I. 

75  ft.    Answer. 


(6)  The    same  hill  is   known  to    be    75ft.   in   height,   and 

the  degree  of  slope  is  3°.     What  distance  is   it  from  the 
observer  ? 

The  formula  is  :—  20  +  V.  I. 


ly 


=  H.  E. 


In  this  case:  20x75 

— 5 ==  500  yards.     Answer. 
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(c)  The  same  hill  is  known  to  be  500  yards  distant,  and 
its  height  to  be  75  feet.     What  is  the  degree  of  slope  i* 

The  formula  is  :—        20  x  Y.  I.  _ 

H.  E.      ~  ^• 

In  this  case  :—  20  X  75 


500 


3°.    Answer. 


Variation  of  Compass. — Every  compass  is  inaccurate  to  a 
trifling  extent.  The  degree  of  variation  must  be  ascer- 
tained. 

As  a  rough  guide,  for  mental  work,  if  the  bearing  is  more 
than  it  should  be,  the  variation  is  west ;  if  less  than  it  should 
be,  it  is  east. 

Therefore,  "Best  is  west,"  "least  is  east,"  will  help  one 
to  remember. 

Example. — The  bearing  of  an  object  that  is  known  to  be 
true  south  (180°)  is  190°.  The  variation  is  more,  or  best; 
therefore  the  variation  of  the  compass  is  10°  W. 

The  Compass  Points  to  Magnetic  North. 

The  compass  gives  "  bearings,"  not  "  angles."  The  hori- 
zontal angles  between  any  distant  objects  are  found  by 
taking  the  difference  of  their  observed  bearings. 

To  use  the  compass  for  night  marching  it  has  been  con- 
structed so  that  upon  the  black  direction  mark  being  turned 
to  point  to  the  required  "  bearing  "  as  shown  on  the  external 
ring,  and  the  arrow-head  being  made  to  correspond  with 
it^  the  line  between  the  luminous  patches  in  the  lid  indicates 
the  line  of  advance. 

To  prolong  the  line  of  advance,  a  stick  painted  white  or 
prepared  with  luminous  paint  held  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
60°  with  the  horizontal  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
luminous  patches  will  assist  the  operator  to  pick  up  some 
object  to  march  on. 

If  no  terrestrial  objects  are  visible  an  assistant  should  be 
employed  who  notes  the  alignment  of  the  stick  and  advances 
in  that  direction  till  halted  by  means  of  a  low  whistle.  The 
operator  then  notes  whether  his  assistant  is  on  the  true 
line  of  advance,  and  moves  up  on  to  what  he  judges  the 
correct  alignment,  and  again  sends  him  forward.  After  a 
few  advances  the  assistant  should  know  how  far  he  can 
go  before  being  lost  to  sight,  and  halt  without  waiting 
for  the  whistle, 


> 

X 
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Approximate  Methods  of  finding  the  True  North. 

(a)  With  a  compass,  knowing  the  magnetic  variation. 
(6)  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  ordinary  latitudes, 

the  true  bearing  of  the  Pole  Star  is  always  within 

2°  of  north. 

To  find  the   Pole   Star,    look   for   Great   Bear,    which    is 
like  this — 


FIG. I 


Pole  Star 
Zeta  ^ 


G  REAT 

Bear 


FIG. II 


-4 


^ 
*' 


i^  Great  ^ 


^to       * 


Pole  star 


The  two  stars  on  the  right  as  you  look  at  it  in  Fig.  I 
point  to  the  Pole  Star,  which  is  approximately  true  .North 
But,  as  the  stars  revolve  round  the  Pole,  the  Great  Bear 
is  sometimes  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPRECIATION  OF  A  SITUATION. 

Before  an  officer  can  deal  with  any  tactical  problem  he 
must  first  "  appreciate  the  situation."  This,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  means  coming  to  a  decision  regarding  the 
course  of  action  he  intends  taking,  after  considering  the 
various  strategical,  tactical,  political  and  other  points 
bearing  upon  a  given  problem.  Until  this  has  been  done 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  satisfactorily  at  a  solution.  Appre- 
ciating a  situation  sounds  a  lengthy  process,  but  it  is  one 
we  do  daily  in  a  civilian  capacity.  A  motorist  is  "appre- 
ciating the  situation"'  every  moment  when  driving  through 
crowded  traffic.  His  train  of  thought  may  be  :  — Can  I  pass 
that  car?  Am  I  going  fast  enough  to  cross  the  front  of 
that  car?  Shall  I  pass  in  front  or  behind  that  pedestrian? 
Is  that  patch  of  road  slippery?  etc. 

The  resulting  "appreciation"  may  be  sound,  although 
the  appreciator  may  be  quite  unconscious  that  his  train  of 
thought,  working  at  an  incredible  speed,  has  really  been 
an  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

Military  appreciations  differ  in  one  respect  from  the 
ordinary  ones  of  life.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  to  get 
the  best  results  a  systematic  progress  from  point  to  point, 
taking  each  "point"  in  order  of  its  relative  importance, 
should  be  aimed  at.  Nothing  but  practice  will  enable  an 
officer  to  marshal  his  ideas  into  this  necessary  sequence,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of 
the  following. 

It  will  be  understood  that  only  those  points  relevant  to 
the  situation  under  appreciation  need  be  considered. 

I.  Our  Object. — Until  this  is  decided  it  is  not  possible 
to  decide  how  to  accomplish  it.  Some  of  the  following  points 
will  probably  have  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  this  deci- 
sion: — Finance,  politics,  relative  numbers,  topography, 
roads,  railways,  inhabitants  (hostile  or  friendly),  moral 
of  enemy,  moral  of  own  forces,  condition  of  enemy's  and 
own  forces,  initiative,  time,  probable  climatic  conditions, 
communications,  expenses,  reputation  of  enemy's  com- 
manders, supplies,  water,  etc. 

II.  Our  own  Forces. — The  position  and  possible  course  of 
action  of  our  own  forces. 
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III.  The  Enemy's  Forces. — The  position  and  possible 
course  of  action  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

IV.  Line  of  Action  which  appears  w.ost  suitable  to  us. — 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  should  be  carefully 
thought  out  before  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at. 

V.  Lines  of  Action  open  to  the  enemy. — The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  those 
offering  the  greatest  chance  of  success  should  be  noted. 

VI.  Selected  Course  of  Action. — Having  finally  decided 
how  to  accomplish  the  object  the  following  must  be  carefully 
thought  out:  — 

(a)  How  best  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 
(6)  Probable  steps  the  enemy  Avill  take,  when  it  becomes 
known  to  them. 

VII.  Having  thoroughly  weighed  the  various  factors  of 
the  situation  the  suggested  course  of  action  should  be  stated. 

In  all  tactical  problems  rapidity  of  thought  is  a  necessity 
to  gain  the  initiative.  It  is  therefore  as  important  to  know 
what  is  unnecessary  to  include,  as  it  is  to  include  what 
is  necessary.  Consequently,  although  this  system  of  headings 
may  seem  to  require  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  writing, 
such  is  not  usually  the  case. 

The  "  appreciation  "  of  even  a  large  scheme  seldom  re- 
quires more  than  two  or  three  sheets  of  typewritten  foolscap. 
In  any  case,  an  ofl&cer  will  never  be  wrong  in  including  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  omitting  everything  else. 

Space  does  not,  unfortunately,  permit  me  to  give  an 
example  of  an  "  appreciation."  For  a  regimental  tour  they 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  half  sheets  of  foolscap 
with  a  margin  of  one-fourth  breadth  of  the  paper.  The 
headings  of  the  various  subjects  should  be  placed  in  the 
margin. 

In  the  field  an  appreciation  of  a  situation  is  merely  a 
mechanical  mental  effort.  Before  any  situation  can  be 
effectively  dealt  with,  it  is  necessary  for  an  officer  jto  know 
the  composition  of  his  force,  the  methods  of  all  units  under 
his  command,  and  the  general  principles  which  must  govern 
their  movements  and  operations.  For  this  reasqj^  it  becomes 
essential  for  all  Officers  aspiring  to  command  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  many  details  of  Tactics  and 
Organisation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

NOTES  ON  AIR  SERVICE  AND  AIR 
RECONNAISSANCE. 

The  advent  of  the  fifth  arm,  or  air  service,  has  enormously 
increased  the  difficulty  of  concealing  movements  of  troops 
in  rear  of  a  cavalry  screen.  First  in  the  Italian-Tripolitan 
campaign  the  aeroplane  proved  its  value  for  reconnaissance 
purposes ;  next  in  the  Balko-Turkish  War  this  value  became 
apparent  to  all  armies;  but  it  was  not  until  the  present  war 
that  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  aeroplanes,  for  both 
observation  and  offence,  became  apparent.  Before  the 
present  campaign  the  aeroplane  was  perhaps  too  often  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  to  the  cavalry  reconnaissance  only, 
and  too  little  attention  may  have  been  paid  to  its  extreme 
value  in  detecting  and  ranging  upon  trenches  and  posi- 
tions concealed  from  an  enemy  in  front  but  apparent  from 
above.  The  Germans  had  evidently  studied  this  most  care- 
fully, and,  during  the  early  days  of  the  camj)aign,  were 
most  successful  in  observing  trenches,  and  giving  their 
artillery  their  position  and  ranges.  One  favourite  method 
was  to  fly  directly  above  the  trench,  along  its  length,  and 
throw  out  strings  of  silver  and  black  paper:  this  the 
artillery  range-takers  would  range  upon,  and  effective  fire 
on  the  concealed  trenches  would  quickly  follow.  With  the 
advent  of  our  superior  aircraft,  which  is  swifter  than  the 
German,  and  by  making  better-concealed  and  false  trenches, 
etc.,  this  preliminary  advantage  was  soon  lost  to  the 
German  airmen;  but  the  general  principles  of  its  value 
for  ranging  purposes  were  generally  adopted  by  all  sides. 
It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  great  value  of 
aeroplanes  for  flying  in  "  fleets  "  and  carrying  out  destruc- 
tive work  on  an  immense  scale  had  not  been  properly  recog- 
nised by  any  of  the  contending  forces.  An  Army  possess- 
ing an  air  fleet  of  100,000  aeroplanes  and  skilfully-trained 
pilots  would  possess  an  advantage  over  its  enemies  which 
would  be  difficult  to  contend  against.  Fortunately  our 
enemy,  in  spite  of  all  his  war-craft  and  stolid  prepara- 
tions, omitted  to  realise  this  beforehand,  and  a  state  of 
war  does  not  permit  of  the  preparation  of  such  an  air 
fleet.  It  will,  however,  be  a,s  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  for 
wars  of  the  future.  The  superiority  of  the  British  aircraft 
was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
our  Flying  Corps.  The  type  of  machine  and  its  engine 
have  both  played  an  important  part  towards  this  end;  but 
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the  secret  of  our  success  is  most  undoubtedly  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  pilots.  Throughout  a  stormy,  wet  and  cold 
winter  our  aircraft  has  made  daily  flights,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  and  the  value  of  its  information  has  been 
incalculable.  Many  combats  have  been  fought  in  mid-air, 
the  great  majority  of  which  have  again  proved  the  superi- 
ority of  the  British  and  French  airmen.  The  moral  effect 
given  by  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  ^lace  possesses  air- 
craft, capable  of  climbing  rapidly,  and  piloted  by  keen  and 
courageous  officers,  has  been  great,  and  has  prevented  the 
enemy's  aircraft  from  acquiring  information  they  were 
greatly  in  need  of.  In  spite  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  the 
firing  of  many  hundreds  of  rifles  aeroplanes  are  seldom 
brought  down.  Some,  indeed,  have  been  hit  dozens  of 
times,  but  the  vulnerable  portions  of  an  aeroplane  are 
small,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  and  are  generally  pro- 
tected by  armoured  plate,  as  also  the  bottom  and  back  of 
the  pilot's  seat.  The  practice  that  has  been  given  to  anti- 
aircraft gunners  has  resulted  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
certain  accuracy  of  fire,  and  has  necessitated  observing 
aeroplanes  flying  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  when 
executing  ordinary  reconnaissance  work;  for  special  work, 
the  clearing  up  of  a  puzzled  situation,  or  to  drop  explosives 
aeroplanes  have  descended  to  altitudes  as  low  as  50  feet, 
even  when  under  heavy  fire,  and  have  achieved  their  purpose 
and  escaped  in  safety  owing  to  speed,  or  mist.  At  Neuve 
Chapelle  an  observing  aeroplane  flew  at  800  feet.  The 
speed  of  the  aeroplane,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of 
hitting  it  by  vertical  fire  with  a  rifle  designed  only  for 
horizontal  fire,  will  be  apparent  to  all.  Theoretically  an 
aeroplane  at  4,000  feet  should  be  hit  if  the  rifle  is  correctly 
sighted  six  aeroplane  lengths  in  front  of  its  line  of  flight. 
In  practical  use  the  aeroplane  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  all  other  means  for  the  acquirement  of  information 
and  its  rapid  conveyance  to  those  requiring  same :  in  this 
the  fifth  arm  has  certainly  considerably  encroached  on  the 
duties  formerly  entrusted  to  cavalry.  Modern  war  is  a  war 
of  "obstacles":  the  honeycomb  of  trenches,  network  of 
barbed  wire,  enclosed  country,  armoured  motor-cars  and 
the  hundred  other  impediments  to  mounted  action  have 
combined  to  render  the  duty  of  cavalry,  in  both  recon- 
naissance and  shock  action,  almost  impossible  to  perform, 
Whether  this  will  be  rectified  in  the  future  is  difficult  to 
foresee,  but  I  fear  the  days  of  spirited  charges  and  effective 
reconnaissance  work  are  over  for  cavalry  in  a  large  Euro- 
pean war.  In  smaller  campaigns  cavalry  will  prove  quite 
as  useful  as  heretofore ;  but  this  is  an  artillery  and  infantry 
war,  ably  assisted  by  the  Flying  Corps,  Engineers  and 
Army  Service  Corps.  Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
pilot  of  an  aeroplane  is  the  "  observer";  in  fact,  some  are 
inclined  to   reverse  this  order  of   importance.     It  will  be 
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obvious  that,  no  matter  how  daringly  and  skilfully  the 
aeroplane  is  piloted,  it  will  be  valueless  unless  the  observer 
is  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  fleeting  opportunities 
for  reconnaissance  as  are  given  him  and  to  describe  what 
he  has  seen  in  a  clear  and  accurate  report.  With  concealed 
positions  this  is  far  more  difficult  than  it  sounds,  but  those 
who  have  tried  to  describe  the  exact  position  of  a  concealed 
trench,  or  gun,  from  the  ground  will  realise  how  ten-fold 
is  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  from  the  air ;  add  to  tiiis  the 
fact  that  such  descriptions  of  hidden  objects,  in  probably 
dead  ground,  must  be  sufficiently  accurate  as  to  permit 
artillery  to  open  indirect  fire  at  them,  and  it  is  easier  to 
realise  how  important  and  valuable  the  work  of  an  observer 
is.  In  addition,  he  must  be  prepared  to  attack  an  enemy's 
aeroplane,  or  defend  his  own  at  a  moment's  notice.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  work  the  casualties 
in  the  Flying  Corps  have  been  extremely  low,  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  infantry.  That  this  is  so  is  largely 
owing  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  pilots,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  obtained  a  moral  superiority  over  the 
aircraft  of  the  enemy.  But  for  the  advent  of  our  fifth 
arm,  and  its  general  excellence  our  difficulties  would  have 
been  enormously  increased.  Relying,  as  the  Germans  do, 
on  sudden  attacks  by  huge  masses  of  men,  which  have  first 
to  be  secretly  assembled  for  this  jjurpose,  their  pet  scheme 
has  been  often  frustrated  or  anticipated  by  the  observation 
work  of  our  aircraft. 

Large  movements  of  troops,  whose  presence  it  is  desirable 
to  conceal,  can  only  be  made  by  night  with  any  hope  of 
remaining  unseen.  In  past  wars  they  could  march  by  day, 
providing  they  were  covered  by  an  effective  screen  of 
cavalry.  By  moving  at  night,  and  remaining  in  woods, 
villages,  etc.,  during  the  day  it  is  still  possible  to  keep  the 
movements  of  troops  secret ;  but  there  are  signs  by  which 
a  good  observer  can  detect  the  presence  of  a  large  concealed 
force  (i.e.,  number  of  fires,  or  smoke,  the  presence  of  horses, 
or  stray  men  on  fringe  of  wood,  conduct  of  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  villages,  general  activity  on  roads  leading  up 
to  the  area,  etc.),  and,  if  the  neighbourhood  is  not  sup- 
posed to  hold  troops,  the  observing  aircraft  can  fly  low  to 
make  a  careful  reconnaissance. 

There  are  three  methods  in  vogue  to  convey  information 
obtained  to  Headquarters,  viz.:  wireless;  message  purses, 
with  coloured  ribbons  attached  to  attract  attention,  dropped 
near  troops  and  forwarded  by  motor-cyclist;  or  by  return- 
ing and  descending  at  Headquarters  itself.  The  third- 
method  is  preferable  when  the  information  obtained  is  of 
great  value,  and  is  that  which  may  require  further  explana- 
tion or  investigation.  If  only  ordinary  information,  such 
as  apparent  movement  of  troops,  etc.,  the  first  and  second 
methods  meet  the  situation  and  save  the  time  required  to 
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return  and  descend  to  give  same.  The  moral  superiority 
of  our  aircraft  to  that  of  the  enemy  has  resulted  in  the 
latter  flying  at  heights  of  8,000  and  9,000  feet.  This  is 
far  too  high  for  good  reconnaissance  work,  and  to  permit 
of  bombs  being  dropped  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
present  aeroplane  can,  however,  onlv  keep  the  air  for  some 
seven  to  eight  hours  at  a  stretch;  therefore  it  is  not 
possible,  unless  there  are  a  large  number  of  aeroplanes,  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  covering  screen  of  aircraft  in  the  air 
in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  that  of  the  enemy.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  air  tactics  on  a  clear  day. 
When  a  hostile  aeroplane  is  sighted  it  is  almost  within 
effective  reconnoitring  distance;  if  no  aeroplanes  are 
already  in  the  air  some  must  mount  to  intercept  those  of 
the  enemy.  Yet  to  rise  to  even  3,000  feet  takes  an  appre- 
ciable time,  which  may  allow  the  enemy  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  and  to  retire  in  safety.  If  hostile 
aircraft  fly  at  heights  like  9,000  feet  it  sacrifices  much  of 
its  value,  but  has  far  less  to  fear  from  anti-aircraft 
weapons  and  from  attacks  in  the  air.  The  importance  of 
being  recognised  by  one's  own  side  has  been  often  brought 
to  the  notice  of  air  pilots  by  friendly  bullets.  At  one  time 
if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  nationality  of  an  aeroplane 
it  was  fired  at  by  all  sides  without  favour  or  affection. 
Now,  the  types  of  aeroplanes  are  better  known,  and  all 
opposing  forces  appreciate  the  value  of  distinguishable 
patterns  and  marks  on  their  aeroplanes.  As  indicative  of 
the  comparative  safety  from  shell  and  rifle  fire  of  a  pilot, 
one  French  aeroplane,  now  in  Paris  as  a  war  exhibit,  was 
hit  over  200  times  without  damage  to  its  vital  parts,  or 
harm  to  its  pilot.  In  one  of  the  air  reconnaissances  in  the 
Riff  campaign  a  Spanish  aeroplane  was  hit  several  times  by 
Arab  fire  and  botfi  aviator  and  his  observer  wounded;  yet 
it  escaped !  In  all  probability  the  success  of  the  Arab  fire 
was  due  to  the  aeroplane,  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
artillery  fire,  flying  very  low.  Unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  of  this  war  has  been  the  manner  in*  which 
the  air  service  has  been  maintained  throughout,  and  the 
accuracy  and  value  of  its  work.  It  has  maintained  a  ser- 
vice fully  as  regular  in  its  actions  as  any  of  the  other 
arms,  and  has  supplied  a  need  which  modern  arms  and 
mobile  transport  has  made  urgently  necessary.  It  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  army  without  an  air 
service,  or  indifferently  provided  with  same,  would  be  like 
a  short-sighted  man  without  glasses.  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  aeroplane  for  reconnaissance  work  it  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  service  for  aggressive  action  and 
occupies  a  position  to-day  which  was  formerly  credited  to 
the  much-advertised,  spectacular,  disappointing  and  un- 
wieldy Zeppelin.  Whether  the  large  dirigible  will  justify 
its  existence  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign 
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is  questionable.  Up-to-date  it  has  proved  a  costly  failure : 
the  sport  of  aeroplanes,  both  when  stationary  and  in  the 
air,  and  of  unexpected  climatic  conditions.  That  no  case 
has  yet  occurred  in  which  an  aeroplane  attack  has  destroyed 
a  Zeppelin  proves  nothing;  this  has  been  due  to  the  great 
discretion  of  the  latter^  and  the  fact  that  they  have  avoided 
places  where  aeroplane  attacks  would  be  probable.  This 
discretion  may  be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
limitations  of  dirigibles,  and  their  entire  failure  for  suc- 
cessful aggressive  purposes.  For  the  bombardment  of 
unfortified  towns;  for  stealthily  creeping  over  important 
places  by  night  and  dropping  bombs  on  prominent  targets 
they  will  doubtless  find  some  scope  for  their  actions;  but  it 
is  practically  certain  tliat  they  will  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  **  failures"  of  modern  war. 

Costly  to  build,  delicate  to  construct  and  handle,  and 
extremely  susceptible  to  weather  conditions,  besides  afford- 
ing an  enormous  target  to  attack  from  above  or  below,  this 
is  not  surprising.  So  much  has  been  made  of  the  imaginary 
power  of  the  Zeppelin  that  the  Germans  are  practically 
certain  to  make  them  endeavour  to  live  up  to  their  theoreti- 
cal reputations.  Without  doubt  such  airships,  capable  of 
carrying  extremely  powerful  bombs,  will  cause  damage ;  but 
damage  is  useless  in  war  unless  it  hits  directly,  or  indirectly, 
at  the  enemy's  army  in  the  field.  This  is  a  well-known 
axiom  of  war,  and  the  British  temperament  considerably 
strengthens  the  force  of  this  argument.  The  army  in  the 
field  is  quite  happy  about  the  ''  bogie "  Zeppelin,  and 
entirely  capable  of  dealing  with  any  number  of  them. 
Although  it  would  be  disturbing  and  perhaps  costly  in 
life,  though  even  this  is  doubtful  judging  from  the  Zeppe- 
lin's visit  to  Antwerp,  Calais,  Paris  and  England,  the  Zeppe- 
lin could  visit  London  nightly  witJiout  in  the  least  affecting 
the  situation  at  the  seat  of  war.  Without  underestimating 
an  enemy,  always  a  fatal  thing  to  do,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
future  command  of  the  air  rests  with  the  aeroplane  and  not 
with  lighter-than-air  machines.  The  former  has  risen  to  the 
situation,  and  dealt  with  it  extraordinarilj[  well;  the  latter 
has  utterly  failed  to  produce  any  effects  in  proportion  to 
its  cost,  except  a  few  shattered  houses,  and  the  development 
of  a  new  subject  for  humour  to  the  British  soldier. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  observation  would  be  far 
easier  from  a  dirigible,  as  it  can  hover  over  positions,  and 
information  gained  could  be  "wirelessed  "  direct  to  Head- 
quarters. To  do  this,  however,  it  would  have  to  be  at  such  an , 
enormous  height,  by  day,  that  effective  observation  would 
be  impossible.  (Many  aeroplanes  now  carry  wireless,  so 
this  can  be  done.)  The  German  Zeppelin  can  travel  from 
45  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  can  keep  the  air  for  one  to  two 
days.  They  can  carry  fuel  for  a  journey  of  1 ,000  miles,  and 
from  two  to  three  tons  weight  of  explosive.     They  employ 
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several  kinds  of  bombs,  the  largest  yet  used  being  2501bs.  in 
weight,  and  carry  a  "  wireless  "  with  a  radius  of  action  of 
150  miles.  They  are  superior  to  the  aeroplane  in 
their  ability  to  rise,  and  descend  extremely  rapidly, 
but  this  advantage  does  not  outweigh  the  fact  that 
in  stormy  weather  they  are  very  liable  to  "  take 
charge/'  and  are  extremely  delicate  machines,  capable  of 
exploding,  being  blown  away,  borne  down  by  weight  of 
snow  or  hail,  and  capable  of  being  entirely  destroyed  by 
one  effective  bomb  dropped  from  an  aeroplane.  To  escape 
the  latter  they  must  get  above  it,  and  this  mancouvre 
implies  that  tney  must  sacrifice  effective  observation  to 
gaming  safety.  In  addition  to  other  drawbacks  the 
problem  of  housing  a  dirigible  is  fraught  with  very  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Taken  all  in  all,  unless  the  Germans 
have  kept  the  Zeppelin  portion  of  their  scheme  for  the 
summer,  which  is  improbable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
estimated  that  the  war  would  end  before  that  time,  the 
dirigible  in  modern  European  war  has  proved  a  failure; 
contrary  to  German  expectations  its  moral  effect  has  been 
of  the  slightest,  and  has  decreased  in  value  on  every  appear- 
ance of  the  Zeppelin.  In  savage  warfare,  or  against  a 
country  with  a  small  army  and  a  vulnerable  frontier,  they 
would  probably  be  of  the  utmost  value;  but  here  again  the 
questions  of  housing,  and  vulnerability  to  climatic  condi- 
tions remain  the  same.  By  a  system  of  separate  gas  bags 
and  a  rigid  aluminium  frame  the  Zeppelin  can  suffer 
severely  from  rifle  fire  without  being  brought  down ;  in 
fact,  the  Germans  claim  that  a  shell  would  have  no  effect 
unless  it  exploded  when  inside  a  baloonette.  This,  how- 
ever, has  yet  to  be  proved  and  our  opportunities  to  test 
this  have  been  few  and  far  between,  which  rather  support 
the  theory  that  the  Germans  are  not  so  sure  themselves. — 
(F.S.  Regs.,  pages  118-123.) 

The  air  service  has  become  an  established  fact,  and  is 
already  sufficiently  advanced  to  execute  its  role  in  modern 
warfare  with  great  distinction.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  this  service  is  capable  of  great  expan- 
sion, and  its  possibilities,  with  the  advance  of  science,  and 
the  realization  of  its  capabilities,  are  limitless.  All  other 
branches  of  our  Army  are  restricted  by  certain  factors 
which  will  never  change — roads,  rivers,  bridges,  hills, 
woods,  snow,  rain,  and  that  Napoleonic  element,  mud,  etc. 
None  of  these  things  affects  the  air  service  to  any  great 
extent,  and,  in  consequence,  we  must  expect  this  new  arm 
to  become  more  effective  each  year  until,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  it  will  occupy  the  premier  position  for  all  pur- 
poses. Imagination  does  not  require  to  be  strained  to 
foresee  a  time  when  an  army  will  be  able  to  leave  Aldershot 
before  daybreak  and  destroy  an  army  hundreds  of  miles 
away  by  noon,  and  return  to  Aldershot  by  nightfall.     At 
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present,  however,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  air  service  as  it  is. 

The  following  notes  will  prove  of  service  to  those  who 
will  shortly  take  the  field:  — 

I.  Ascending  and  Landing. — Military  aeroplanes  can 
land,  or  ascend  from,  stubble,  dry  plough,  or  any  ground 
comparatively  smooth^  hard  and  free  from  stones.  A  field  of 
200  square  yards  is  suflbcient  for  this  purpose.  When  trees,  or 
telegraph  wires  obstruct  the  landing  a  horizontal  distance 
of  12  times  the  height  of  the  obstacle  must  be  added. 

II.  Wind. — Up  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  even  over,  a 
strong  wind  is  not  necessarily  dangerous  to  fly  in. 

III.  Observation. — On  a  fine  day  and  with  a  clear  sky, 
good  observation  work  can  be  done  from  a  height  of  between 
5,000  and  8,000  feet ;  at  the  former  height  wagons  can  be  de- 
tected. Squadrons,  companies  and  artillery  can  be  seen  up 
to  three  miles  away,  when  marching  in  the  open,  or  on 
broad  roads.  Troops  marching  on  narrow  roads  or  along 
hedges,  or  in  woods  or  villages,  are  difl&cult  to  detect. 
Camps  and  bivouacs  in  the  open  are  easily  seen. — (F.S. 
Regs.,  pages  119-120.) 

IV.  In  fog,  mist,  rain,  dusk,  or  in  cloudy  weather  the  ob- 
serving powers  of  aerial  craft  are  enormously  decreased.  To 
descend  low  enough  to  effectively  observe  may  bring  the  craft 
within  easy  range  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  to 
remain  at  a  safe  distance  above  may  render  the  reconnais- 
sance futile.  Under  these  circumstances  the  observer  must 
decide  whether  his  duty  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant' 
his  taking  the  risk  of  descending  to  observing  range.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  enemy's  troops  will  labour 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  to  observation,  but  against 
this  is  the  knowle'dge  that  as  yet  aeroplanes  are  audible  from 
a  considerable  distance. 


Avoiding  Observation  from  Aircraft. 

V.  Roads  which  are  concealed  from  view  should  be  used 
for  marches. 

VI.  Important  secret  marches  should  be  done  by  night, 
or  during  the  mist  of  morning  or  dusk  of  evening. 

VII.  When  aeroplanes  are  seen  troops  should  get  under' 
cover  of  hedges,  walls,  or  in  houses^  woods,  etc.,  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

VIII.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  deceive  the  aerial 
observer  should  be  done. 
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The  writer's  experience  of  flying  has  convinced  him  that, 
even  in  clear  weather,  it  should  be  comparatively  easy  for 
small  bodies  of  troops  to  remain  concealed  from  the  view 
of  aerial  craft.  Efl&cient  means  of  observing  the  approach 
of  same,  when  still  far  distant,  the  rapid  taking  of  cover, 
and  intelligent  utilisation  of  what  cover  exists,  should  do 
much  to  minimise  the  risk  of  discovery.  His  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  enormous  area  of  country  undpr 
observation,  say,  at  3,000  feet,  makes  it  extremely  diflBcult 
for  an  observer  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  any  one 
small  part  of  it. 

IX.  Nothing  discloses  the  presence  of  troops  so  quickly 
to  an  observer  as  the  faces  of  men  ''looking  up"  at  an 
aeroplane.  They  appear  like  pink  discs  and  are  admirable 
to  pick  up.  Therefore  men  must  be  trained  to  keep  their 
heads  down  if  not  required  to  fire. 

X.  The  removal  of  turf  and  of  a  few  inches  of  earth  is 
sufficient  to  make  ground  appear  to  an  observer  as  a  deep 
trench.  If  this  is  well  done  his  attention  may  be  caught  by 
the  apparent  trench  and  not  directed  to  the  actual  one. 

XI.  Guns  and  trenches  must  be  as  carefully  screened 
from  above  as  from  the  front.  Dummy  guns  can  be  easily 
made  to  deceive  an  observer  and  are  most  eflFective. 

Troops,  when  on  the  march,  should  be  trained  to  get  off 
the  roads  very  rapidly  in  response  to  some  special  signal 
denoting  the  presence  of  hostile  aircraft.  It  hedges,  or 
fences,  or  walls  exist  near  the  road  troops  should  be  trained 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  these,  and  to  maintain  the 
same  general  depth  throughout  the  line.  (For  example,  an 
aerial  observer,  flying  at  8,000  feet,  would  probably  think 
the  soldiers  are  integral  portions  of  the  wall,  or  fence,  but 
not  if  he  sees  several  little  "  knobs  "  jutting  out  of  the 
general  line.)  If  woods  exist,  or  there  is  an  avenue  of  trees, 
this  problem  is  easily  solved.  Wagons,  guns,  etc.,  can  often 
be  concealed  from  reconnoitring  aircraft  if  they  are  pulled 
well  into  the  ditch  by  side  of  road,  and  kept  still.  Move- 
ment, or  remaining  on  the  crown  of  the  road  always  "  gives 
away  "  troops  to  a  trained  observer.  From  above  roads 
look  like  narrow,  light  ribbons;  when  on  the  ribbon  cer- 
tain spots,  or  streaks  appear,  these  catoh  the  observer's 
attention,  and  his  powerful  glasses  quickly  resolve  these 
into  troops.  If,  however,  directly  hostile  aircraft  is  seen 
troops  get  off  the  road,  and  remain  still,  most  probably  they 
will  remain  unseen,  for  an  observer  has  a  great  field  of  view, 
and  cannot  concentrate  his  attention  on  one  spot  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  first  great  requirement,  there- 
fore, is  to  learn  to  get  off  roads  quickly;  next,  to  make  the 
best  use  of  cover,  and,  lastly,  to  keep  still  and  not  look 
up.     All  easier  to  explain  than  to  do. 

F.P.  L 
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Much  can  be  done  to  conceal  trenches  from  above,  and 
this  should  be  carefully  studied,  especially  the  positions  for 
guns,  machine  guns,  rallying  points,  etc.  The  aerial  service 
has  come  to  stay,  and  methods  of  concealment  and  protection 
from  this  new  danger  must  be  invented  and  put  in  force 
by  those  who  war  on  land. 


FINIS. 
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